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PUBLISHERS'  PREFACE, 


THIS  work,  which  is  now  introduced  for  the  first  time 
to  English  students,  was  recently  published  at  Genoa 
by  the  Author — Professor  Raifaele  Gambaro — in  a 
volume  bearing  the  title,  "  Lessons  on  the  Laws  and 
Customs  of  British  Trade,"  and,  although  written  in 
English,  was  intended  for  the  use  of  Italian  students^ 
for  whose  assistance  notes  in  Italian  were  appended. 

Professor  Gambaro,  it  may  be  remarked,  had  had 
considerable  experience  in  commercial  matters,  both 
within  and  without  his  own  country,  previously  to 
holding  his  present  position  as  Lecturer  on  the 
English  Language  at  the  Royal  High  Commercial 
School  at  Genoa;  and  having  in  the  course  of  his 
duties  there  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  British 
Trade,  he  embodied  the  substance  of  those  lectures, 
with  some  additional  matter,  in  the  volume  above 
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referred  to,  with  the  design  of  making  it  a  useful 
manual  for  Italians  trading,  or  preparing  to  trade, 
with  England,  which  might  be  adapted  also  for  a 
school  class-book. 

As  no  text-book  covering  the  same  ground  existed 
in  this  country,  an  edition  for  English  students  was 
suggested  to  the  Author  ;  and  the  Publishers  having 
acquired  the  copyright  for  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Colonies,  the  preparation  of  an  English  edition 
was  entrusted,  with  the  Author's  concurrence,  to 
Professor  Gault,  of  King's  College,  London,  whose 
position  in  that  institution  eminently  qualifies  him 
tor  the  task. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Professor  Gault,  who 
thus  has  a  hand  in  bringing  before  the  English 
public  the  work  of  an  Italian  Professor,  is  himself  the 
successor  at  King's  College  of  a  distinguished  Italian 
who  for  many  years  held  an  honoured  position  in  this 
country — the  late  Professor  Leone  Levi. 

In  his  preface  to  the  Italian  edition,  Professor 
Gambaro  rightly  disclaimed  any  intention  of  supply- 
ing a  treatise  on  Commercial  Law,  his  object  being 
simply  to  furnish  a  brief  account  of  those  "  laws  and 
customs  "  of  British  trade  with  which  the  commercial 
man  interested  therein  should  be  familiar.  The 
information  contained  in  the  volume  was  partly  based 
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upon  his  own  commercial  experiences,  supplemented 
by  the  kindly  aid  of  friends  in  Italy  and  England 
actually  engaged  in  commerce,  and  partly  collected 
from  the  works  of  leading  English  authorities  in 
their  several  departments  (the  principal  of  which  are 
noted  below),*  and  from  the  several  Statutes  which 
are  cited  in  the  volume. 

In  preparing  the  present  edition,  Professor  Gault 
has  left  the  Author's  original  matter  and  its  arrange- 
ment substantially  intact,  confining  himself,  in  the 
first  place,  to  those  slight  corrections  and  emenda- 
tions of  the  text  which,  naturally  enough,  were  found 
to  be  necessary  in  the  work  of  a  foreigner  (even 
though,  like  Professor  Gambaro,  an  accomplished 
English  scholar)  writing  on  matters  of  a  technical 
nature ;  and  secondly,  to  such  small  additions  to  the 
Author's  text  as  appeared  under  the  circumstances 
requisite.  It  has  been  thought  advisable,  also,  tc 
adopt  for  the  English  edition  the  title  of  "  Lessons 
in  Commerce  " — as  preferable,  for  the  purpose,  to  the 

*  Amongst  the  works  consulted  the  following  may  be  mentioned : — 
Smith's  Compendium  of  Mercantile  Law  ;  Byles  oa  the  Law  of  Bills  of 
Exchange;  Chitty  on  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes; 
McArthur  on  the  Contract  of  Marine  Insurance  ;  Carver  on  the  Law  of 
Carriage  of  Goods  by  Sea  ;  Hankey  on  the  Principles  of  Banking  ; 
Gilbart's  Practical  Treatise  on  Banking ;  Crump's  Theory  of  Stock 
Exchange  Speculation ;  Manley  Hopkins'  Handbook  of  Average ; 
Howarth's  Our  Clearing  System  and  Clearing  Houses;  Martin's 
History  of  Lloyd's,  etc.,  etc. 
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original  title  as  quoted  above.  The  Italian  notes  to 
the  original  edition — being  mainly  explanatory  of  the 
English  text  or  of  English  terms,  and  of  differences 
between  Italian  and  English  law  and  usage — have 
been  disregarded. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  work — which  was  highly  com- 
mended by  leading  commercial  papers  on  its  first 
appearance,  and  has  met  with  a  well- deserved  suc- 
cess in  Italy — will  supply  the  want  in  this  country 
of  a  handy  text-book  for  schools  and  colleges  where 
commercial  education  forms  part  of  the  curriculum. 

There  are  probably  additional  topics  which  might 
be  advantageously  dealt  with  in  a  work  of  this  kind, 
besides  those  already  included  in  the  Author's 
scheme,  and  any  suggestions  in  this  direction  with 
which  the  Editor  or  Publishers  may  be  favoured  will 
receive  due  consideration  for  future  editions. 


NOTE  TO   FOURTH   EDITION. 

IT  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  this  volume  has  proved 
so  acceptable  in  substance  and  form  to  both  Teachers  and 
Students,  that  the  only  alterations  found  necessary  in  the 
Second  and  Third  Editions  (1895  and  1899)  were  references 
to  the  Sale  of  Goods  Act,  1893,  and  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act, 
1894,  which  had  been  passed  since  the  work  was  first  published. 
A  few  verbal  corrections  and  additions  were  also  made.  In  the 
present  edition  reference  has  also  been  made  to  the  Weights 
and  Measures  (Metric  System)  Act,  1897. 
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CHAPTER  L 

COMMERCE  AND   TRADE. 

Definitions  and  Terms— Articles  of  Trade — Branches  of  Trade— Com- 
mercial  Law — Board  of  Trade — Chambers  of  Commerce  and  of 
Shipping. 

Definitions  and  Terms.— Commerce  is  the  inter- 
change of  produce  and  manufactures  between  dif- 
ferent countries.  Those  things  which  are  grown  or 
made  in  excess  of  the  wants  of  any  country  are  ex- 
changed for  the  excess  of  the  wants  of  different 
products  and  manufactures  in  another.  For  example, 
we  in  England  exchange  the  excess  of  our  coal,  iron, 
and  cotton  manufactures,  etc.,  for  wine,  tea,  tobacco, 
coffee,  etc.,  in  countries  where  they  are  to  be  had  in 
excess.  In  earlier  times  this  was  done  directly  by 
means  of  barter — that  is,  the  exchange  of  one  thing 
for  another;  and  this  still  is  the  practice  amongst 
savage  nations  at  the  present  day.  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  money  amongst  civilised  peoples  it  has 
become  the  medium  of  exchange. 

The  words  trade  and  traffic  are  sometimes  used 
instead  of  commerce ;  but  generally  they  bear  diffe- 
rent meanings. 

Trade  refers  more  particularly  to  our  dealings  at 
home.  Sometimes  it  is  used  in  connection  with  a 
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particular  article,  as  the  tea  trade  or  the  coal  trade, 
etc.,  and  it  may  be  carried  on  on  a  large  or  small 
scale ;  while  commerce  seldom  admits  of  a  limited 
application.  Trade  is  either  in,  or  without  the 
country;  commerce  is  always  carried  on  between 
different  countries;  trade  may  be  personal,  while 
commerce  cannot;  hence  it  arises  that  trade,  although 
of  inferior  import  when  compared  with  commerce, 
is,  notwithstanding,  the  term  most  adopted  to  express 
commercial  transactions. 

The  wrord  traffic  may  also  be  used  in  this  sense, 
but  its  proper  meaning,  as  limited  by  common 
practice,  applies  more  especially  rather  to  the  con- 
veyance than  to  the  exchange  of  products.  Thus 
we  speak  of  railway  traffic  with  reference  to  the 
number  of  passengers  and  the  amount  of  mer- 
chandise carried,  and  call  traffic  regulations  of  a 
port  such  as  provide  for  the  regular  handling  and 
carriage  of  goods  on  its  quays,  piers,  and  wharves. 

Articles  of  Trade.— Products,  when  considered  as 
articles  of  trade,  are  called  merchandise ;  commo- 
dities ;  goods  ;  wares. 

The  term  merchandise  has  the  widest  meaning, 
and  includes  all  kinds  of  movables  which  are  bought 
or  sold. 

Commodities  is  better  employed  to  express  articles 
of  the  first  necessity,  either  raw  or  manufactured. 
Staple  commodities  of  any  country  are  its  principal 
articles  of  commerce. 

Goods    is    applied    more    definitely  either  to   the 

articles  of  a  trade  or  of  a  merchant,  for  which  there 

s  a  stipulated  value ;  they  may  be  bought  and  sold 

in   large   or  small  quantities,   and  are,  in  fact,  the 

proper  objects  of  trade. 

Wares  are  goods  wrought  into  suitable  forms  by 
an  industrial  process.  We  have,  therefore,  glassware  ; 
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earthenware;  silverware;  hardware;  brassware;  copper- 
ware  ;   tinware,  etc. 

Thus  it  may  be  said  that  a  great  deal  of  merchan- 
dise is  conveyed  to  America,  that  a  country  has  its 
commodities,  that  a  tradesman  sells  his  goods,  and  a 
manufacturer  his  wares. 

Branches  of  Trade.— The  trade  of  a  country  may 
be  distinguished  into  overland ;  foreign  ;  home  or 
inland ;  coasting  ;  colonial ;  carrying  or  shipping  ;  and 
transit. 

Trade  is  said  to  be  overland  when  carried  on  by 
land,  while  such  exchanges  as  take  place  by  water 
give  rise  to  shipping  trade. 

Foreign  trade  is  the  exchange  of  merchandise, 
which  takes  place  between  two  different  nations,  and 
embraces,  therefore,  both  the  import  and  the  export. 
Thus  we  have  the  import  trade,  by  means  of  which 
merchandise  is  introduced  into  a  country  from 
abroad;  the  export  trade,  by  means  of  which  mer- 
chandise is  taken  out  of  one  country  to  be  disposed 
of  in  another. 

Inland  or  home  trade  is  such  as  carried  on  within 
the  boundaries  of  a  country. 

Coasting  trade  takes  place  between  the  different 
sea-towns  of  the  same  country. 

Colonial  trade  is  the  commercial  intercourse  exist- 
ing between  a  state  and  her  dependencies  or  colonies 
abroad. 

Carrying  or  shipping  trade  concerns  the  convey- 
ance of  goods,  the  latter  especially  by  water. 

Transit  trade  means  that  series  of  commercial  opera- 
tions connected  with  the  passage  of  foreign  commodi- 
ties across  one  country  to  their  place  of  destination. 

An  adventure  is  something  risked,  as  is  the  case 
when  a  merchant  in  Italy  sends  to  his  correspondent 
in  London  some  wine  to  be  disposed  of. 
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Wholesale  and  Retail.— As  regards  the  quantity 
of  goods  bought  or  sold  in  a  single  transaction, 
trade  is  distinguished  into  wholesale  and  retail. 

Trade  is  said  to  be  wholesale  when  goods  are 
bought  or  sold  in  large  quantities. 

It  is  said  to  be  retail  when  goods,  bought  wholesale 
by  the  tradesman,  are  sold  to  the  public  in  small 
quantities,  or  even  in  single  articles. 

Commercial  Law.— Commercial  law  is  that  branch 
of  the  law  which  deals  with  commercial  transactions. 
It  is  partly  written  (or  statute]  law,  as  the  Bills  of 
Exchange  Act,  the  Companies  Act,  Partnership  Act, 
etc. ;  and  partly  common  (or  unwritten}  law,  also 
called  judge-made  law,  because  it  is  made  by  judges 
in  deciding  cases  brought  before  them.  The  lex 
mercatoria  (or  law  merchant],  which  is  a  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  is  derived  from  the  customs  of 
merchants,  international  law,  the  national  codes  of 
Europe,  and  Roman  law. 

The  Board  of  Trade.— The  Government  Depart- 
ment which  deals  with  all  matters  connected  with 
trade  in  England  is  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  Board  of  Trade,  as  now  constituted,  is  divided 
into  six  separate  departments,  viz. :  the  Commercial 
Department;  the  Railway  Department;  the  Marine 
Department ;  the  Harbour  Department ;  the  Financial 
Department ;  the  Fisheries  Department. 

The  business  of  the  Board  is  administered  by  a 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Sovereign  by  an  Order 
in  Council  at  the  commencement  of  each  reign,  and 
consisting  of  a  President  (usually  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet)  and  a  number  of  officials — among  whom 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer^  the  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  y  and  other  function- 
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aries,  are  permanently  included  —  the  rest  being 
usually  composed  of  Members  of  Parliament.  The 
executive  part  of  its  business  is  actually  carried  on 
by  the  President,  assisted  by  a  permanent  secretary 
and  by  six  assistant  secretaries,  one  for  each  of  the 
departments. 

Business  of  each  Department.— The  Commercial 
Department  is  called  upon  to  give  advice  to  other 
departments  of  the  Government  on  commercial 
matters ;  to  prepare  statistics  on  railways,  agricul- 
ture, emigration  and  like  subjects  ;  to  supervise  trade 
accounts  and  returns,  and  to  see  to  other  matters 
concerning  the  commercial  welfare  of  the  State. 

The  Railway  Department  has  among  its  duties  the 
inspection  of  railways  and  tramways,  their  rates, 
bye-laws,  etc.,  the  granting  of  compulsory  power 
for  the  occupation  of  land  for  railway  purposes,  the 
preparation  of  provisional  orders  for  the  building 
of  new  railways  or  tramways  and  their  introduction 
into  Parliament,  besides  other  matters  connected 
with  this  subject. 

The  Marine  Department  is  particularly  designed  to 
superintend  all  matters  relating  to  merchant  ship- 
ping ;  to  provide  for  the  good  condition,  equipment 
and  management  of  British  merchant  ships,  survey 
of  passenger  steamers,  examination  of  masters  and 
mates,  and  the  establishing  of  shipping  offices  for 
engaging  and  discharging  seamen. 

The  Harbour  Department  has  the  charge  of  the 
sea  coast  belonging  to  the  Crown,  and  of  lighthouses, 
pilotage,  and  general  harbour  business.  It  is  also 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  legal  standards  for  the 
weights  and  measures  used  in  trade  and  science. 

The  Financial  Department  is  concerned  with  the 
account  and  control  of  the  money  business  of  the 
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whole  office  and  the  administration  of  funds  for  the 
benefit  of  seamen  and  their  families. 

The  Fisheries  Department  has  control  of  salmon  and 
other  fisheries  throughout  the  country  under  various 
Acts  of  Parliament. 

Extra  Dtities. — Other  duties,  in  connection  with 
different  branches  of  the  administration,  are  from 
time  to  time  intrusted  to  the  Board  of  Trade  under 
special  Acts  of  Parliament.  Such,  for  instance,  are 
certain  powers  in  relation  to  joint  stock  companies 
under  the  Companies  Act ',  1862  ;  the  grant  of  patents 
for  inventions,  and  the  registration  of  designs  and 
trade  marks ;  the  superintendence  of  affairs  relating 
to  bankruptcy,  and  especially  to  the  realization  and 
management  of  a  bankrupt's  estate,  according  to  the 
Bankruptcy  Acts,  1883  and  1890;  etc.,  etc. 

Chambers  of  Commerce  and  of  Shipping. — Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  and  of  Shipping  are  voluntary  local 
institutions  whose  object  is  to  promote,  each  in  its 
own  branch,  the  mercantile  and  maritime  welfare  of 
the  nation  and  particularly  of  their  district;  to  collect, 
classify,  and  diffuse  statistical  and  other  information 
on  all  matters  of  general  commercial  and  maritime 
interest ;  to  co-operate  in  promoting,  opposing,  or 
amending  measures  touching  the  interest  of  the  com- 
mercial community ;  to  point  out  and  obtain  the  re- 
moval of  all  acknowledged  grievances  affecting  mer- 
chants or  shipowners  as  a  body,  or  mercantile  and 
maritime  interests ;  to  receive  and  decide  references 
on  matters  of  usage  and  custom  in  dispute,  record- 
ing such  decisions  for  future  guidance,  and  by  this 
and  other  means,  assisting  to  form  and  improve 
the  code  of  practice  for  simplifying  and  facilitating 
business ;  to  communicate  with  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  other  departments  of  the  Government  or  public 
authorities  in  general  and  with  similar  associations 
in  other  places,  on  all  subjects  of  general  mercan- 
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tile  and  marine  interest,  and  to  arbitrate  between 
parties  willing  to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  the 
Chamber. 

The  institution  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has  existed  in  principle  since  the 
year  1783,  when  one  was  started  in  Glasgow  by 
Royal  Charter ;  Liverpool  did  not  establish  one  till 
the  year  1850,  and  London  in  1881. 

The  formation  of  such  bodies  is  left  entirely  to  the 
private  enterprise  of  the  trading  community  of  a 
place;  the  Chambers  are  mercantile  associations, 
duly  incorporated,  wherein  every  important  branch  of 
local  trade  or  industry  is  represented, 

In  some  the  members  are  divided  into  sections, 
according  to  their  particular  line  of  business,  the 
interest  of  each  section  being  intrusted  to  a  working 
committee,  the  Chairman  whereof  holds  a  seat  in  the 
Council,  by  which  the  business  of  the  Chambers  is 
administered.  The  funds  required  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  Chamber  are  supplied  by  regular 
contributions  paid  in  by  the  members.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  Chamber  is  granted  on  application, 
the  election  being  proposed  by  one  and  seconded  by 
another  of  the  existing  members. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION 
for  Election  to  Membership  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

LONDON,  January  I,  1891. 

I  desire  to  be  elected  a  Member  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
(Incorporated),  and  of  its  Coal  Trade  section,  and  I  agree  to  be  bound,  if 
elected,  by  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association,  and  to  pay  the 
subscription  rates  for  the  time  being. 

Signature  (of  person  or  firm) :  GEORGE  POWELL. 
Style  of  firm  (if  any) :  CRABB  &  POWELL. 
Address  :  32,  Coleman  Street. 
Description  of  business  :  Coal  Merchant. 

We,  being  already  Members  of  the  Chamber,  declare  that  Mr.  GEORGB 
POWELL  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  proper  person  to  be  elected  Member  of  the 
Chamber.  (Proposer)  i.  FRANK  DICK. 

(Seconder)    2.  THOMAS  PRATT. 
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Nearly  all  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  Kingdom  have  joined  in  a  general  associa- 
tion, meeting  twice  a  year  for  framing  resolutions 
in  regard  to  commercial  matters,  thus  forming  a 
collective  body  enjoying  the  highest  degree  of  impor- 
tance and  influence,  to  the  greater  benefit  of  the 
national  trade. 


CHAPTER  II. 

MERCANTILE  PERSONS. 

Sole  Traders — Partnership — Rights  and  Duties  of  Partners — Dissolution 
of  Partnership. 

Mercantile  Persons.— Trade  is  carried  on  by  single 
individuals  and  collective  bodies,  acting  as  merchants, 
tradesmen,  dealers  (wholesale  and  retail),  or  agents, 
thus  forming  the  class  of  mercantile  persons. 

According  to  English  law  such  persons  are  distin- 
guished into  sole  traders,  private  partnerships,  and 
joint  stock  companies. 

Sole  Traders  and  Partnership. — A  merchant  is 
called  a  sole  trader,  who  does  business  in  his  own 
exclusive  name,  and  for  his  own  exclusive  account 
and  risk. 

A  private  partnership  is  the  association  of  two  or 
more  persons,  within  a  certain  number  fixed  by  law, 
who  join  together  their  money,  labour,  and  skill  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  commercial  undertaking 
in  a  community  of  profits  and  losses. 

When  formed  upon  this  principle  it  may  be  pro- 
perly called  a.  partnership  in  joint  stock. 

Constitution  of  Partnership. — Two  or  more  persons 
of  full  age,  not  exceeding  twenty  (in  banking,  ten)  in 
number,  may  enter  into  partnership  by  entering  into  a 
partnership  agreement,  wherein  the  conditions  of  the 
partnership  are  clearly  fixed.  This  may  be  by  word 
of  mouth,  but  is  more  generally  in  writing.  As  the 
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conditions  are  sometimes  very  numerous,  it  is  often 
customary  to  restrict  the  agreement  to  the  simplest 
form,  appending  to  it  the  bulk  of  conditions  under 
the  form  of  articles  of  co-partnership. 

The  agreement,  or  the  articles  of  co-partnership  drawn 
up  in  addition  to  it,  should  point  out  the  object  of  the 
partnership,  the  firm  or  style  under  which  it  is  to  act ; 
the  trade  mark  or  brand  adopted,  if  any ;  the  time 
when  the  partnership  is  to  commence ;  its  duration  ; 
the  mode  of  dissolution  ;  the  amount  and  proportion 
of  capital  to  be  paid  in  by  each  partner,  and  his  share 
in  the  profits  and  losses ;  the  mode  of  winding  up  the 
affairs  in  case  of  dissolution ;  besides  such  other  and 
special  provisions  as  may  best  suit  each  case. 

The  following  is  a  form  of  agreement  in  common 
use: — 

AGREEMENT  TO  ENTER  INTO  PARTNERSHIP. 

An  Agreement  dated  the  loth  day  of  December,  1891,  between  John 
Smith,  of  London,  and  Henry  Heats,  of  London,  whereby  the  said  parties 
agree  to  enter  into  partnership  as  Cloth  Merchants  for  ten  years,  from  the  ist 
January  next,  under  the  firm  of  Smith  <5r*  Heats  ;  that  each  of  them  will 
bring  in  a  capital  of  ,£1,000,  and  will  not  draw  out  more  than  j£io  a  month 
for  his  private  expenses ;  and  that  either  may  put  an  end  to  the  partnership 
at  the  end  of  three  years  from  its  commencement  by  giving  three  months' 
previous  notice  in  writing.  And  the  said  parties  agree  forthwith  to  execute 
ai tides  of  co-partnership,  containing  the  clauses  and  provisions  usually 
inserted  in  such  deeds,  as  witness  the  hands  of  the  parties  the  day  and  year 
first  aforesaid. 

JOHN  SMITH. 

HENRY  HEATS. 

As  regards  their  duration,  partnerships  may  be 
either  at  will  or  for  a  term. 

A  partnership  is  said  to  be  at  will  when  no  limit 
has  been  fixed  to  its  duration,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
dissolved  at  any  time  :  while  a  partnership  for  a  term 
is  that  for  which  the  time  of  dissolution  has  been  pre- 
viously fixed  by  the  original  agreement. 

Partners. — The  members  of  a  partnership  are  called 
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partners,  because  they  hold  a  part  in  the  concern,  and 
are  co-partners  to  each  other. 

They  are  collectively  called  they$>;;z,  and  the  name 
under  which  they  carry  on  business  is  the  firm  name. 

Partners  in  British  trade  are  chiefly  distinguished 
into  active,  dormant,  and  nominal. 

Active  or  ordinary  partners  are  those  who  have 
joined  together  their  money  or  labour  in  a  common 
undertaking  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  profit,  and  who 
are  known  to  the  public  in  such  capacity. 

A  dormant,  sleeping,  or  silent  partner  is,  on  the 
contrary,  one  not  known  as  a  partner,  but  who  par- 
takes in  the  profits.  He  is  a  passive  partner. 

A  nominal  or  ostensible  partner  is  one  who  lends  his 
name  to  a  firm  without  entering  into  any  contract  of 
partnership,  and  is  therefore  fairly  supposed  by  the 
public  to  be  a  sharer  in  the  business  of  the  firm.  One 
who  holds  himself  out  as  being  a  partner,  without 
being  such,  is  on  the  same  footing.  Both  are  liable 
to  any  person  giving  credit  to  the  firm.  The  definition 
may  also  apply  to  ordinary  partners,  as  they  are  both 
actually  and  ostensibly  members  of  the  firm. 

Besides  these  most  important  descriptions,  partners 
are  also  distinguished  as  managing,  working,  retir- 
ing, surviving,  contimiing,  and  retired,  according  to 
their  particular  position  in  the  firm. 

In  some  firms,  for  instance,  one  or  more  partners 
are  charged,  under  the  partnership  agreement,  with  the 
whole  management  of  the  business  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  others.  The  power  of  acting  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  firm  devolves,  therefore,  on  them  only,  and 
they  are  called  managing  partners. 

A  working  partner  is  one  who  has  no  share  in  the 
capital  stock  of  the  firm,  but  contributes  his  sole 
labour  towards  the  management  of  the  business. 

The  other  expressions,  retiring,  surviving,  continu- 
ing and  retired,  need  no  explanation,  as  their  meaning 
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is  easily  detected.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  a 
partner  is  said  to  be  continuing  when  he  continues  the 
business  on  his  own  account  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  firm  to  which  he  belonged,  and  is  called  retired 
when,  having  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  firm,  he  is 
still  liable  for  transactions  which  took  place  before 
his  retirement. 

Rights  and  Duties  of  Partners. —  As  partnership 
is  only  a  branch  of  the  law  of  agency,  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary partners  of  a  firm  is  fully  empowered  to  bind  his 
co-partners  either  by  executing  simple  contracts  re- 
specting the  goods  or  business  of  the  firm,  or  by  circu- 
lating negotiable  instruments  in  its  behalf,  as  it  is  an 
acknowledged  principle  of  mercantile  law  that  each 
partner  is  the  accredited  agent  of  the  rest.  It  is  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  partner  who  has  the  faculty 
of  binding  his  co-partners  should  in  his  turn  be  bound 
by  their  acts,  as  far  as  the  business  of  the  firm  is  con- 
cerned. The  signature  of  one  partner  binds  the  firm. 

Such  liability  extends  both  to  nominal  and  dormant 
partners. 

As  to  a  dormant  partner,  he  is  just  as  liable  to  the 
engagements  of  the  firm  as  any  of  his  co-partners  with 
whom  he  has  a  community  of  profits  and  whom  he  has 
authorised  to  carry  on  business  as  his  agents  and  for 
his  benefit.  He  may  be  charged,  however,  only  on 
his  relationship  to  the  firm  being  detected. 

The  responsibility  of  a  partner  extends  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  possessions,  as  the  English  law  admits  of 
no  limited  liability  in  private  partnership,  notwith- 
standing any  agreement  between  the  parties. 

As  to  the  division  of  profits,  a  nominal  partner  has 
no  right  to  any  share  in  them,  since  there  exists  no 
contract  between  him  and  the  firm  to  enforce  his 
claim.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  a  dormant  partner, 
who  is,  no  doubt,  along  with  his  co-partners,  a  sharer 
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in  the  profits,  and  this  is  just  the  reason  that  makes 
him  liable  for  the  engagements  of  the  firm. 

Dissolution  of  Partnership. — A  firm  is  dissolved  de 
jure  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  fixed  in  the  agree- 
ment; it  may  also  be  dissolved  either  by  mutual 
consent,  by  the  object  of  the  partnership  becoming 
unlawful,  by  breach  of  partnership  agreement,  or 
through  death,  retirement,  lunacy,  disability,  expul- 
sion or  bankruptcy  of  one  or  more  partners,  or  when 
it  can  only  be  carried  on  at  a  loss. 

The  winding  up  of  affairs  takes  place  whenever  a 
partnership  is  dissolved,  and  in  the  case  of  bankruptcy. 

As  to  the  mode  of  winding  up,  it  is  usually  declared 
in  the  deed  of  partnership,  and  in  default,  by  mutual 
agreement  of  the  parties,  by  arbitrators,  or  by  the 
Bankruptcy  Court,  this  last  being  always  the  case 
when  the  firm  is  adjudged  bankrupt  under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Acts. 

It  is  the  duty,  and  even  the  interest,  of  any  firm  to 
give  notice  to  the  trade  both  of  its  constitution  or 
dissolution,  and  of  any  other  change  that  it  may 
undergo  during  its  existence,  and  this  is  usually 
done  by  advertisement  in  the  official  journal  of  the 
country  and  by  circular  letters.  The  London  Gazette 
is  the  English  official  journal,  wherein  both  the  con- 
stitution and  the  dissolution  of  partnership  should  be 
advertised,  if  the  principal  place  of  business  is  in 
England  ;  if  in  Scotland,  the  Edinburgh  Gazette;  and 
if  in  Ireland,  the  Dublin  Gazette. 

The  following  is  the  usual  form  of  advertisement  :— 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  partnership  heretofore  subsisting  between 
us,  the  undersigned,  John  Smith  and  Thomas  Brown,  carrying  on  busi- 
ness as  Grocers  at  31,  Regent  Street,  London,  under  the  style  or  firm  of 
Smith  &  Brown,  has  been  dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  as  and  from  the 
7th  day  of  August,  1891.  All  debts  due  and  owing  to  or  by  the  said  late 
firm  will  be  received  and  paid  by  the  said  Thomas  Brown. 
Dated  this  ;th  day  of  August,  1891. 

JOHN  SMITH. 
THOMAS  BROWN. 
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Free  and  Compulsory  Incorporation. — A  partner- 
ship of  more  than  seven  members  may,  on  due 
application,  be  legally  registered  as  a  corporate  com- 
pany with  limited  or  unlimited  liability,  under  the 
Companies  Act,  1862,  while  the  law  forbids  any 
association  to  carry  on  banking  business  when  com- 
posed of  more  than  ten  members,  or  general  business 
when  composed  of  more  than  twenty  members,  unless 
the  formality  of  registration  is  duly  complied  with. 
An  exception  is  made  for  companies  engaged  in 
mining  business. 

Mode  of  Incorporation. — The  first  step  towards  the 
formation  of  a  corporate  company  is  to  draw  up  the 
articles  of  association,  containing  the  conditions  and 
rules  upon  which  the  company's  business  is  to  be 
conducted.  A  memorandum  of  association,  the  form 
of  which  is  given  by  the  above  Act,  is  then  to  be 
executed  by  the  parties  and  deposited,  together  with 
the  articles,  at  the  Companies'  Register  Office. 

Form  -of  the  memorandum  of  association  for  a 
company  with  limited  liability  :  — 
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MEMORANDUM  OF  ASSOCIATION. 

1.  The   name  of  the  company  is :   The  Eastern  Steam  Navigation 
Company ',  Limited. 

2.  The  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  which  the  registered  office  of  the 
company  is  proposed  to  be  situated. 

3.  The  objects  for  which  the  company  is  established  are :  The  conveyance 
of  passengers  and  goods  by  steam  vessels  between  such  places  as  the  company 
may  from  time  to  time  determine,  and  the  doing  of  all  such  other  things  as 
are  incidental  or  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  the  above  object. 

4.  The  liability  of  the  members  is  limited. 

5.  The  capital  of  the  company  is  Two  hundred  thousand  pounds ,  divided 
info  one  thousand  shares  of  Two  hundred  pounds  each. 

We,  the  several  persons  whose  names  and  addresses  are  subscribed,  are 
desirous  of  being  formed  into  a  company,  in  pursuance  of  this 
memorandum  of  association,  and  we  respectively  agree  to  take  the 
number  of  shares  in  the  capital  of  the  company  set  opposite  our 
respective  names. 

No.  of  Share* 
Names,  Addreises,  and  Descriptions  of  Subscribers.  taken  by 

each  Subscriber. 

1.  y.  Jones,     of  Hull,  in  the  county  of  York,    Merchant    200 

2.  R.  Smith,   of  Hull,  in  the  county  of  Yoik,    Merchant      25 

3.  T.  Green,    of  Hull,  in  the  county  of  York,    Shipowner    30 

4.  S.  Bright,    of  Hull,  in  the  county  of  York,    Shipbroker    40 

5.  JR.  Clark,    of  Hull,  in  the  county  of  York,    Merchant       15 

6.  A.  Brown,  of  Hull,  in  the  county  of  York,    Banker 

J.  C.  White,    of  Hull,  in  the  county  of  York,   Merchant      10 

Total  shares  taken  ,        ,        .    325 

Dated  the  22nd  day  of  November,  1891. 

Witness  to  the  above  signatures, 

Henry  Blake,  No.  14,  Nelson  Street,  Hull. 

Upon  presentation  of  the  memorandum,  duly 
executed,  a  certificate  of  incorporation  is  delivered, 
the  effect  of  which  is  that  the  company  is  recognised 
by  the  law  as  a  corporate  body,-  capable  of  making 
contracts,  suing  and  being  sued  as  one  man,  and  that 
it  must  be  administered  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Companies  Act. 

Certificates  of  incorporation  are  issued  in  the  follow- 
ing  form  : — 
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CERTIFICATE  OF  INCORPORATION 

OF  THE 

EASTERN  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

I  HEREBY  CERTIFY  that  the  Eastern  Steam  Navigation  Company  is  this 
day  incorporated  under  the  Companies  Act,  1862,  and  that  this  company 
is  [Limited], 

Given  under  my  hand  at  London,  this  third  day  of  December,  One 
Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and 

JOHN  WILLIAMS, 

Fee :  £$  12s.  8d.  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies 

Special  Incorporation. — The  peculiar  object  for 
which  some  companies  are  formed,  such  as  the  build- 
ing of  railways,  ports  or  other  public  works,  the 
protection  of  British  marine  interest  abroad,  etc., 
renders  it  necessary  for  them  to  be  vested  with 
extraordinary  powers  or  privileges,  which  cannot  be 
conferred  by  simple  registration.  An  incorporation  by 
Act  of  Parliament  then  takes  place,  a  mode  of  incor- 
poration which  has  superseded  the  incorporation  by 
charter,  formerly  used  in  similar  cases. 

Capital  and  Shares.— The  capital  of  a  company  is 
divided  into  shares,  each  representing  a  fixed  amount ; 
thus  the  members  of  the  company  are  called  share- 
holders. 

The  capital  is  either  nominal  or  paid-up.  The 
former  is  represented  by  the  amount  of  shares  origi- 
nally subscribed,  the  latter  by  the  sum  actually  paid 
in  by  the  shareholders. 

Payment  of  Shares.— The  payment  of  shares  is 
usually  done  by  fixed  proportional  instalments  at 
stated  intervals ;  extraordinary  calls  may,  however,  be 
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made  at  any  time  on  the  unpaid  capital,  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  concern.* 

Classification  according  to  Liability. — The  liability 
of  individual  shareholders  in  a  company  may  be 
either  limited  or  unlimited. 

The  degree  of  liability  undertaken  by  the  share- 
holders gives  rise  to  three  descriptions  of  incorporated 
companies,  viz.,  unlimited ;  limited  by  shares  ;  limited 
by  guarantee. 

A  company  is  called  unlimited  when  the  share- 
holders are  liable  for  the  engagements  of  the  com- 
pany to  the  full  extent  of  their  possessions  ;  limited  by 
shares  when  the  liability  of  each  shareholder  cannot 
exceed  the  unpaid  amount  due  on  the  nominal  value 
of  his  shares  ;  and  limited  by  guarantee  when,  besides 
the  nominal  amount  of  the  shares  taken  and  sub- 
scribed, the  shareholders  bind  themselves  to  con- 
tribute a  certain  sum  in  the  event  of  the  company 
being  wound  up. 

The  limitation  by  shares  is  the  most  popular  and 
almost  universally  adopted  course  in  the  formation  of 
a  company,  as  it  renders  the  shares  of  the  company 
much  more  easily  saleable  on  the  market. 

The  law  prescribes  that  the  word  limited  should 
be  added  to  the  title  of  the  company,  in  each  of  the 
two  cases  just  mentioned  of  "limited  liability,"  that 
the  public  may  know  how  far  the  liability  of  its 
members  extends. 

Management. — While  the  management  of  a  private 
partnership  may  be  equally  shared  in  by  each 
partner,  that  of  a  company  is  entrusted  only  to  its 
qualified  officers. 

*  See  also  pages  218  to  221,  where  shares  and  bonds  are  more  fully 
treated. 
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Small  every-day  contracts  may  be  made  by  the 
proper  officials  of  a  company,  but  important  under- 
takings must  bear  the  company's  seal. 

The  managing  officers  of  a  company  are  called 
directors.  They  are  elected  by  the  shareholders  in 
general  meeting  and  form  a  body  called  the  board 
of  directors. 

A  company  cannot  do  anything  ultra  vires — that  is, 
outside  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  formed. 

Control. — The  control  over  the  management  of  the 
company's  business  is  exercised  by  the  general 
assembly  of  shareholders,  which  is  called  upon  to 
decide  on  the  most  important  steps  of  the  administra- 
tion, such  as  the  increase  of  capital,  the  division  of 
profits,  etc.,  and  before  which  the  directors  are  to  lay, 
at  fixed  periods,  regular  statements  of  the  income  and 
expenditure,  and  balance-sheets  showing  the  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  company.  For  the  sake  of  control, 
the  shareholders  in  general  meeting  also  appoint 
regular  auditors,  whose  office  is  to  inspect  the  com- 
pany's books  and  to  ascertain  their  correctness. 

Win  ding- up.— The  winding-up  of  a  company  may 
be  either  voluntary  or  compulsory. 

A  voluntary  winding-up  may  take  place  either 
by  a  provision  of  the  articles  of  association,  or  by  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  shareholders  in  general 
meeting. 

In  this  case  the  operation  is  carried  out  in  such  a 
form  as  may  be  decided  on  by  the  assembly  of  share- 
holders. 

A  compulsory  winding-up  must  be  resolved  upon 
by  the  Court,  which  occurs — 

(a)  When  the  company  does  not  commence  busi- 
ness within  a  year  from  its  incorporation,  or  suspends 
business  for  twelve  months. 
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(b)  Whenever  the  number  of  its  members  is  reduced 
to  less  than  seven. 

(c)  Whenever  the  company  is   unable  to   pay  its 
debts. 

(d)  When,  on  a  petition   presented  by  interested 
parties,  the  Court  may  think  it  just  and  advisable  to 
wind  it  up. 

Procedure  of  Winding-up. — On  resolving  upon  the 
winding-up  of  a  company  the  Court  is  to  appoint  an 
official  liquidator  on  whom  the  powers  of  the  directors 
are  devolved,  and  whose  discretionary  licence  is,  there- 
fore, almost  unlimited ;  that  he  may  call  up  the  share- 
holders to  the  payment  of  the  sums  still  due  on  the 
amount  represented  by  their  shares,  collect  credits, 
sell  properties,  and  in  any  other  way  realise  the  assets 
of  the  company,  paying  out,  in  proportion  of  such 
assets,  the  outstanding  debts  and  other  liabilities  of 
the  company. 

The  official  liquidator,  usually  a  public  accountant, 
must,  of  course,  be  a  person  wholly  independent  and 
outside  the  influence  of  the  company,  nor  in  any  way 
connected  with  its  business.  He  is  to  give  sureties 
for  the  pecuniary  correctness  of  his  proceedings,  and 
is  invariably  required  to  pay  into  the  Bank  of 
England,  directly  on  receipt,  any  money  or  security 
of  any  sort  passing  through  his  hands. 

In  the  course  of  the  winding-up  operation  a 
liquidator  usually  consults  with  the  shareholders  and 
the  creditors  of  the  company,  with  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  his  task  or  proposing  a  compromise  of 
arrangement  between  the  parties. 

When  the  creditors  are  all  paid,  or  the  capital  of 
the  company  (if  limited)  is  exhausted,  the  liquidator 
is  to  lay  before  the  Court  a  complete  account,  show- 
ing the  manner  in  which  the  operations  have  been 
conducted  and  the  property  of  the  company  disposed 
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of.     The  Court,  upon  exhibition  of  the  said  account, 
pronounces  the  dissolution  of  the  company. 

Agents. — An  agent  is  a  person  appointed  to 
transact  business  in  the  name  and  for  the  account 
of  another. 

The  person  who  employs  the  agent  becomes  de 
jure  the  latter' s  principal,  and  is  therefore  called  the 
principal. 

An  agent  is  called  general  when  empowered  to  do 
all  acts  within  the  scope  of  the  business,  but  special 
when  engaged  to  perform  some  particular  class  of 
work  only,  or  for  a  single  operation.  A  general  agent 
is  sometimes  appointed  for  a  particular  district  or 
country,  as  a  general  agent  for  France,  within  the 
limits  of  which  he  enjoys  an  exclusive  right  of  repre- 
sentation, and  all  business  in  the  said  country  or 
district  must  be  done  through  him. 

An  agent's  authority  is  limited  to  the  scope  of  his 
business.  The  principal  is  liable  when  an  agent 
contracts  for  him  in  his  name.  But  an  agent  is  per- 
sonally liable  if  he  contracts  as  principal  without 
authority,  if  he  sign  in  his  own  name,  and  primd 
facie  when  the  principal  is  not  named. 

The  professional  agents  usually  employed  in  com- 
mercial transactions  may  be  distinguished  into : — 
brokers,  factors,  commission  merchants,  or  consignees, 
auctioneers,  shipping  and  forwarding  agents. 

A  broker  contracts  business  not  in  his  own,  but  in 
the  name  of  his  principal.  He  is  an  agent  employed 
to  make  bargains  and  contracts  between  other 
persons,  and  acts  for  both  parties.  Usually  he  is  not 
intrusted  with  the  possession  of  the  things  bought  or 
to  be  sold,  nor  can  he  cash  the  price  of  the  goods  sold 
unless  empowered  to  do  so  by  special  agreement  with 
his  principal. 

According    to    the    branch  of  trade  particularly 
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followed,  there  are  shipbrokers,  billbrokers,  stockbrokers, 
insurance  brokers,  etc. 

A  factor  is  an  agent  employed  to  sell  goods  or 
merchandise  consigned  or  delivered  to  him  by  or 
for  his  principal.  Hence  he  is  often  called  a  com- 
mission merchant,  or  consignee.  He  differs  from  a 
broker  in  that  he  may  sell  in  his  own  name ;  and 
keeps  temporarily  in  his  own  hands  the  goods  to 
be  sold  for  the  account  of  his  principal.  He  can 
raise  money  on  the  security  of  the  goods ;  and  any 
one  dealing  bond  fide  as  to  their  disposal,  or  the 
documents  of  title,  is  protected.  The  name  of  factor 
is  used  to  distinguish  professional  agents  specially 
devoted  to  certain  trades ;  as  corn-factors,  coal-factors, 
etc. 

An  auctioneer,  according  to  English  custom,  is  a 
person  duly  licensed  by  competent  authorities  to  sell 
goods  or  real  estate  by  public  auction.  He  is,  there- 
fore, the  agent  for  the  seller,  and  is  temporarily 
entrusted  with  the  property  to  be  sold  through  his 
hands.  He  differs  from  a  broker  or  a  factor  in  that  he 
can  only  sell,  while  the  former  can  buy  as  well  as  sell. 

Shipping  or  forwarding  agents  are  merely  charged 
with  the  despatch  of  goods  to  their  destination  for 
account  of  the  owners. 

Remuneration  of  Agents. — The  usual  form  of  the 
remuneration  due  to  an  agent  is  that  of  an  allowance 
on  the  amount  of  the  business  transacted,  which  is 
fixed  either  by  special  agreement,  or  in  accordance 
with  the  usage  of  the  trade,  or  the  custom  of  the  place 
where  the  bargain  was  made. 

Such  allowance  is  called  brokerage  when  paid  to  a 
broker;  factorage  when  paid  to  a  factor;  percentage 
when  calculated  at  so  much  per  hundred ;  lot  money 
when  due  to  an  auctioneer  for  each  lot  of  goods 
sold. 
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The  general  term  commission  embraces,  however, 
all  such  expressions,  and  may  be  used  as  an  equi- 
valent for  any  of  them. 

Del  Credere.— -The  Italian  expression  del  credere,  as 
used  in  trade,  means  an  agreement  between  an  agent 
and  his  principal,  whereby  the  former,  in  consideration 
of  an  additional  amount  being  paid  to  him  besides 
his  usual  commission,  undertakes  to  guarantee  the 
payment  of  goods  sold  through  his  hands,  and 
becomes  thereby  liable  to  his  principal  im  the  amount, 
in  case  of  insolvency  of  the  buyer. 

Such  extra  commission  paid  to  the  agent  is  called 
del  credere  commission^  or  simply  del  credere. 
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Money. — Money  is  that  which  is  accepted  freely  in 
payment  of  debt.  It  is  the  principal  medium  of  ex- 
change, and  the  common  measure  of  value. 

Any  commodity  may  be  used  as  money,  and  at 
different  times  several  kinds  of  things  have  been  so 
used  before  the  introduction  of  metallic  money,  such 
as  cattle,  skins,  shells,  etc. 

As  to  metals,  iron  was  early  used,  then  lead,  and 
even  tin  ;  but  eventually,  gold  and  silver,  and  copper ; 
the  two  former  being  the  most  valuable,  since  a  small 
weight  of  them  is  equal  to  a  large  weight  of  most  other 
substances ;  nor  do  they  vary  in  quality  or  change  in 
value  to  any  extent. 

Currency. — The  legal  medium  of  exchange  of  a 
nation  is  called  currency,  that  which  passes  current, 
or  circulates  as  money.  It  is  divided  into  metallic  or 
specie  currency  and  paper  currency.  The  former  em- 
braces gold,  silver  and  copper  coins ;  the  latter  means 
the  notes  and  bills  issued  by  the  Government  or  by 
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authorised  banking  corporations  as  an  equivalent  for 
coined  money.  Such  notes  may  be  either  convertible 
into  coined  money  on  presentation,  or  inconvertible* 
according  to  the  law  which  has  made  them  a  legal 
tender. 

Such  currency  is  called  free,  as  being  willingly 
received  in  trade  to  any  amount  for  the  full  value  it 
represents,  while  conditional  or  optional  currency  is 
that  which,  although  a  legal  tender  by  law,  is  practi- 
cally accepted  in  payment  only  within  certain  limits, 
or  at  a  certain  discount. 

Such  a  discount,  viz.,  the  difference  of  value  existing 
between  free  and  conditional  currency,  or  between 
metallic  and  paper  money,  is  called  agio  or 
premium. 

Thus  it  is  said,  for  instance,  that  gold  is  at  a  premium 
of  5  per  cent,  on  paper,  or  that  there  is  an  agio  of  5  per 
cent,  on  gold,  which  means  that  105  units  in  paper 
money  are  given  for  100  units  in  gold. 

English  Currency. — Every  currency  system  must  be 
based  on  a  standard  unit  of  value.  The  English 
unit  is  the  pound,  which  consists  of  a  definite 
quantity  of  gold  (123-27447  grs.  standard  fineness), 
while  the  French,  or  decimal  unit,  is  the  franc 
(composed  of  5  grms.  of  silver  -ft-ths  fine). 

Money  is  either  standard  or  token ;  the  first  is  of 
the  same  value  as  the  metal  it  is  made  of,  while 
the  latter  is  rated  at  a  nominal  value  higher.  The 
silver  and  copper  coins  of  England  are  merely 
tokens,  being  about  30  per  cent,  below  their  nominal 
value.  Token  coins  are  only  admissible  for  small 
payments. 

In  England  forty  shillings  is  the  maximum  legal 
tender  for  silver,  and  twelve  pence  in  copper.  Stan- 
dard coinage  is  always  legal  tender  to  any  amount ; 
but  gold  coins  before  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  are 
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not  legal  tender.  Foreign  coins  are  not  legal  tender 
now  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Bank  of  England  notes,  being  always  convertible 
into  gold,  are  made  by  law  a  legal  tender,  and  may 
therefore  be  classed  tt  free  currency. 

In  commercial  practice  prices  are  quoted  sometimes 
also  in  guineas;  a  guinea  representing  the  sum  of 
twenty-one  shillings.  No  coin  of  such  value,  how- 
ever, actually  exists  in  the  present  currency  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 


ENGLISH  COINS  COMPARED  WITH  THE  DECIMAL  SYSTEM. 

5   Five-sovereigns  piece  —  126  francs  1 2\  centimes. 
Double  sovereign        =z    50    „      45          „ 
Sovereign  =    25    „       22^ 

Half-sovereign  =    12    „      6i£        ,t 

Crown  —     6    „      30^        „ 

Half-crown  =      3    „       15          „ 

Si^rCoin,        ||°™g  =     J    .;      SI 

Sixpence  =     o    „      63 

Threepenny  piece       =     o    „      31^        „ 

{Penny  __     v  iw^ 

Halfpenny  =     o    „         5^        „ 


Farthuig  =      o    -, 


Paper  Currency.— The  paper  currency  of  England 
is  chiefly  represented  by  notes  issued  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  always  convertible  into  coined  money, 
which  are  not  only  a  legal  tender  by  law,  but  generally 
and  willingly  received  by  everybody  on  account  of  the 
high  credit  of  the  establishment  from  which  they  are 
issued. 

There  are  other  banks  in  the  kingdom  also  em- 
powered by  law  to  issue  convertible  banknotes ;  such 
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notes,  however,  are  not  so  readily  and  everywhere 
accepted  as  money. 

Distinction  in  the  Weight  of  Goods.-— The  weight 
of  all  kinds  of  commodities  and  goods  is  usually 
calculated  by  gross  weighty  suttle,  and  net  weight, 

It  is  called  gross  when  taken  without  any  deduction 
for  tare,  draft,  or  tret ;  suttle,  when  the  tare  has  been 
deducted,  except  when  tret  is  allowed  ;  net  (also  nett) 
when  clear  of  all  deduction  or  allowance  for  tare,  draft, 
tret,  and  the  like. 

The  price  of  goods  is  usually  calculated,  of  course, 
on  their  net  weight. 

Tare  is  the  weight  of  a  case,  bag,  cask,  can,  wrapper, 
or  other  article  wherein  goods  are  packed  ;  hence  the 
word  is  also  used  as  meaning  the  allowance  or  abate- 
ment made  on  that  account  on  the  weight  of  goods 
sold  in  packages. 

Draft  is  an  allowance  or  deduction  often  made  on 
the  gross  weight  of  goods  in  consideration  of  their 
being  damp  or  mixed  with  dust,  rubbish,  or  other 
extraneous  substance. 

Tret  is  an  old  customary  allowance  of  four  pounds 
on  every  104  pounds  of  the  suttle  weight  of  certain 
commodities  as  a  compensation  to  the  buyer  for  wear, 
damage,  or  deterioration  in  transit,  or  for  the  dust 
or  sand  mixed  with  any  commodity.  The  use  is 
almost  obsolete  now,  but  still  maintained  on  some 
markets. 

Tare  is  calculated  in  trade  in  five  different  ways, 
viz.  : 

(a)  By  particular  or  real  tare,  which  is  found  by 
actually  ascertaining  the  weight  of  the  boxes,  vessels, 
sacks,  etc.,  wherein  goods  are  packed,  and  deducting 
it  from  the  gross  weight  of  the  parcel. 

(b)  By  average  tare,  viz.,  the  tare  on  a  lot  of  goods, 
calculated  by  taking  as  an  average  the  real  tare  duly 
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ascertained  of   a  few  packages,   out  of  the   whole 
number  of  which  the  parcel  is  composed. 

(c)  By  customary  tare,  which  is  a  steady  allowance 
on  the  gross  weight  of  certain  goods,  fixed  by  the 
custom  of  each  particular  trade. 

(d)  By  computed  tare,  being  an  estimated  allowance 
agreed  upon  at  the  time  of  sale. 

(e)  By  super  tare,  by  granting  an  additional  allow- 
ance when  packages  exceed  a  certain  amount. 

English  System  of  Weights. — British  weights  and 
measures  are  regulated  by  the  provisions  contained 
in  several  Weights  and  Measures  Acts,  whereby  the 
official  standards,  called  Imperial  standards,  have  been 
fixed,  and  all  local  or  customary  measures  previously 
used  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  abol- 
ished. 

Owing  to  the  inveteracy  of  ancient  customs  and  the 
difficulty  of  enforcing  new  regulations,  these  statutes 
have  always  had  a  very  limited  influence,  and  the 
greatest  diversity  has  continued  to  prevail.  Many  of 
such  local  customary  weights  and  measures  are,  there- 
fore, still  used  on  a  large  scale  for  commercial  trans- 
actions all  over  the  realm,  and  so  multifarious  are 
the  systems  used,  varying  almost  from  one  county 
to  another,  that  their  classification  and  illustration 
would  be  a  fit  subject  for  a  much  larger  work  than 
this. 

Four  different  official  systems  of  weights  are  used 
in  England,  viz. : 

Avoirdupois  weight;  Troy  weight;  Apothecaries* 
weight ;  Diamond  weight. 

The  two  latter,  as  easily  detected  by  their  names, 
are  intended  for  limited  purposes,  and  therefore  seldom 
if  ever  used  by  merchants  at  large,  while  the  Avoir- 
dupois weight  and  the  Troy  weight  are  daily  used  in 
commercial  transactions. 
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The  former  is  employed  for  coarse  commodities  and 
general  trade  use,  the  latter  for  precious  metals  and 
for  scientific  purposes. 

Both  systems  have  the  pound  as  their  unit ;  the 
Avoirdupois  pound  being,  however,  heavier  than  the 
Troy,  so  that  144  Avoirdupois  pounds  are  equivalent  to 
175  Troy  pounds. 

The  following  are  the  aliquot  parts  of  the  pound  in 
the  two  systems  : 


I  avoirdupois  pound  (Ib.)  =  16  ounces, 
ounce  (oz.)  —  16  drachms 
drachm  (dr.)  =  27^  grains  (gr.). 


I          „  ounce     (oz.)  =  16  drachms  or  drams, 

(dr.)  = 


I  Troy  pound  (Ib.)  rr  12  ounces. 

I     „     ounce  (oz.)  =  20  pennyweights. 

I     ,,     pennyweight  (dwt.)  •=.  24  grains. 

As  it  is  shown  by  the  above  table,  the  lowest  ali- 
quot part,  both  of  the  A  voirdupois  and  Troy  pound  is 
the  grain,  which  being  exactly  equal  in  the  two 
systems,  may  be  fairly  considered  as  a  common  basis, 
the  starting-point  of  the  two  weights,  whose  difference 
consists  in  the  diversity  of  multiples  adopted.  In  the 
Avoir dtipois  system — 

i  ounce  is  equal  to    437$  grains; 
i  pound         „         7,000        „ 

while  according  to  the  Troy  system — 

I  ounce  is  equal  to    480  grains; 
I  pound          „         5,760       „ 

the  difference  between  the  units  of  the  two  systems 
being,  therefore,  equal  to  1,240  grains. 

The  weight  of  large  packages  or  parcels  of  goods  is 
calculated  in  trade  by  the  following  multiples  of  the 
Avoirdupois  system,  viz. : 
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The  stone  (stn.)  =      14  Ibs. 

„    quarter  (qr.)  =      28    „ 

„    hundredweight  (cwt.)  —     112    „ 
„    ton  (ton)  =2,240    „ 

Among  the  unauthorised  weights  still  used  among 
British  merchants  the  following  deserve  mentioning  : 


The  cental  =  100  Ibs. 
„  quarter  =  480  ,, 
„  chaldron  =3,168  „  "  used  for  coals. 


=    100  Ibs.  )          ,  e 
quarter     =    480    M    )    used  for  grain. 


Measures.  —  Measures  are  distinguished  into  mea- 
sures of  lengthy  square  measures,  and  measures  of  capa- 
city ;  the  latter  dividing  into  liquid  measures,  dry 
measures,  and  cubic  measures. 

Lineal  Measures.  —  The  standard  measure  of  length^ 
also  called  long  or  lineal  measure,  is  the  yard,  which 
divides  into  the  following  aliquot  parts,  viz.  : 

I  yard  (yd.)  =    3  feet. 
I  foot    (ft.)  =  12  inches. 
I  inch    (in.)  =12  lines. 

and  hence  the  following  multiples  are  formed,  viz.  : 

The  pole  (also  rod  or  perch)  (pi.)  =  5^  yards. 

i         4    poles. 
„    chain  (chn.)  =    ( 


IO    chains. 
40    poles. 
220    yards. 

8    furlongs. 
80    chains. 
320    poles. 
1,760    yards. 

„    nautical  or  geographical  mile  =       2,027^  yards. 
w    league  =      3  nautical  miles. 

For  maritime  purposes,  that  is,  for  the  measurement 
of  cables,  cordage,  ship's  draught,  sea  soundings,  etc., 
the  standard  commonly  used  is  the  — 

Fathom  (fthm.),  a  fathom  being  equal  to  {  \ 
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Square  Measures.  —  The  ground,  or  any  other  sur 
face,  is  calculated  by  square  measures,  which  corre 
spond  in  due  proportion  to  lineal  measures,  viz.  : 

The  square  inch. 

„        „      foot    =          144    square  inches. 
„        „      yard  =  9        „     feet. 

„        „    (rod      =    \ 
„        „    Jpole    =    |        3o£      „      yards. 
„        „    (  perch  =   ) 


!4  „  roods. 

10  „  chains. 

4,840  „  yards. 

„        ,,      mile    =          640  „  acres. 

Liquid  Measures.  —  The  standard  of  English  mea- 
sures for  liquids,  thus  called  liquid  measures^  is  the 
gallon,  which  divides  as  follows  : 

I  gallon  (gall.)  =r  4  quarts. 

I  quart       (qt.)  =.  2  pints. 

I  pint         (pt.)  =  4  gills  (gl.). 

Large  quantities  of  wine,  liquors,  beer,  ale,  &c.,  are 
usually  bought  and  sold  by  barrels  ($/.),  hogsheads 
(hhd.),  and  pipes  or  butts  ;  a  hogshead  being  always 
calculated  as  half  the  measure  of  a.  pipe  or  butt. 

The  capacity  of  such  vessels  is  not  officially  stated  ; 
it  varies,  therefore,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
place  or  the  sort  of  liquid  the  vessel  is  used  for. 

Thus  according  to  beer  measure  — 

I  barrel       rr    36  gallons. 
I  hogshead  =    54      „ 
I  butt          =  108      „ 

By  wtne  measure  — 

I  hogshead  of  French  wine  =    57  galloni. 
I  pipe          of  port  wine        =  138      ,, 
I  butt          of  sherry  wine    r=  180      M 
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Dry  Measures.— Wheat,  corn,  rice,  barley,  oats,  and 
other  loose  grain  commodities  are  generally  sold  by 
weight,  and  also  by  large  measures  of  capacity,  whose 
unit,  however,  is  the  gallon. 

Such  measures  are : 


The  peck          (pk.)  = 

2  gallons. 

„     bushel      (bsh.)  =   | 

8  gtlions. 

w     sack            (sk.)  =    { 

3  bushels. 
24  gallons. 

f 

8  bushels. 

„     quarter        (qt.)  •=.   | 

64  gallons. 

„     chaldron  (chd.)  —    \ 

36  bushels. 
288  gallons. 

A  bushel  of  wheat  is  calculated  in  trade  as  weighing 
en  an  average,  60  Ibs.  ;  a  bushel  of  barley,  47  Ibs. ;  a 
bushel  of  oats,  38  to  40  Ibs. 

Cubic  Measures. — There  are  cubic  measures  used 
to  ascertain  the  volume  of  solid  bodies  as  well  as  the 
capacity  of  a  room  or  vessel,  the  standard  of  which 
is  the  cubic  yard,  proportionally  divided  into  27  cubic 
feet,  and  a  foot  into  1,728  cubic  inches,  as  proportion- 
ally corresponding  to  the  same  standards  in  the  lineal 
measure. 

The  carrying  capacity  of  a  ship,  called  ship's  burthen 
or  ship's  tonnage,  is  usually  estimated  by  cubic  tons 
a  ton  being  equal  to  about  40  cubic  feet.  The  register 
tonnage  is  measured,  however,,  by  tons  of  100  cubic 
feet. 

Equivalents  in  the  Metric  System. — According 
to  the  metric  system,  of  weights  and  measures  the 
following  are  the  approximate  equivalents  for  the 
English  imperial  standards  of  weights  and  measures, 
viz.  i 
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gram 

dram 

ounce 

pound 

stone 

quarter  ,, 

hundredweight  „ 

toil 


AVOIRDUPOIS  WEIGHT. 

is  rr      0,648  grammes. 

„  =       1,770 

„  =    28,350        „ 

,,  =  453,600 

,,  =z        6  kilogrammes  350  gramme** 


=        12 

=        50 

==1,6x6 


700 
803 
060 


TROY  WEIGHT. 

I  grain  is  =      0,648  grammes. 

I  pennyweight  „  =       1,555         »» 
I  ounce  „  =    31,104        „ 

I  pound  „  =  373>248        „ 


LINEAL  MEASURES. 


line                  is  =        0-00211 

metres 

b 

inch                      —        00254 

M 

foot 

=        0-3048 

n 

yard 

=        0-9144 

»» 

pole 

r=         5-0292 

ii 

chain 

=       20-II68 

ii 

furlong 

r=     2OI-I68 

» 

mile 

,  =  1609-344 

» 

nautical  mile 

,  =  1853-946 

n 

league 

,  =  5561-838 

M 

SQUARE  MEASURES. 

sq. 

inch    =        0-000645  sq.  metre         viz. 

645    sq.  millimetres. 

ii 

foot     =        0-0929          „ 

M 

929 

,,   centimetre!, 

H 

yard    =        0-8361           „ 

„   I 

>»            n 

II 

rod      =       25-2921           „ 

» 

chain  rz    404.6720          „ 

t> 

4  ares 

046720 

» 

rood    —  ioir-68             ,, 

it 

10       „ 

1168 

II 

acre     —  4046-72              „ 

40     » 

4672 

mile    =  25900                 „ 

„  259  hectaies. 

LIQUID  MEASURES. 
gill        is    =    0-1419  litres, 


I 

I  pint 
I  quart 
I  gaUon 


=    0-5679 
=     1-1358    „ 
=    4iS434    * 
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DRY  MEASURE. 

peck         is  =        9-0869  litres. 

bushel       „  =      36'3476    „ 

sack  „  =     106-043       „ 

quarter      „  =    290-781       „ 

chaldron   „  =  1308-516      „ 


CUBIC  MEASURE. 

I  cub.  inch    r=  0-000016387  cub.  metre    .  viz.  16387  cub.  millimetres. 

I    „     foot     =  0-028316              „             .    „  28316    „   centimetres. 

I     „     yard    =  0764532              „             .     „  764532    „           „ 


Use  of  Weights  and  Measures  of  Metric  System. 

— Although  by  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act  of  1878 
it  was  provided  that  every  contract,  sale,  or  dealing 
for  work  done  or  goods  sold  should  be  according  to 
the  Imperial  weights  or  measures,  and  if  not  so 
made  should  be  void,  it  has  since  been  enacted — by 
the  Weights  and  Measures  (Metric  System)  A  ct  of  1897 
— that  the  use  in  trade  of  a  weight  or  measure  of  the 
metric  system  shall  be  lawful,  notwithstanding  the 
provision  just  quoted  from  the  Act  of  1878. 


CHAPTER  V. 

SALES  GENERALLY. 

Forms  and  Conditions  of  Mercantile  Sales— Price,  Delivery,  and  Payment 
— Terms  and  Usages  of  Auction  Sales — Commercial  Documents  con- 
cerning Sales — Usual  Charges  on  Goods  Sold — Warranty. 

Definition  and  Terms.— A  sale  is  a  transaction 
whereby  the  property  of  goods  is  transferred  from 
one  person  to  another  in  consideration  of  value  re- 
ceived. A  sale  may  be  in  writing  or  verbally. 

The  principal  terms  to  be  fixed  in  a  contract  of  sale 
are  those  concerning  the  thing  sold,  the  price,  the 
delivery,  and  the  payment. 

As  different  terms  may  be  agreed  upon  between 
buyer  and  seller  concerning  each  of  these  points,  there 
are  certain  conventional  expressions  in  general  use, 
indicating  the  nature  of  the  contract  entered  into.* 

Conditions  as  to  Goods. — Thus,  as  to  the  nature 
and  quality  of  goods  sold  a  sale  may  be  by  sample  ; 
on  type  (also  standard)  ;  by  description  ;  on  approval ; 
or  on  evidence. 

By  the  usage  of  trade,  a  warranty  of  quality  is  im- 
plied.* When  the  sale  is  by  sample,  the  vendor's 
warranty  is  considered  as  given  that  the  goods  sold 
shall  correspond  with  the  sample.  A  buyer  has  the 
right  of  refusing  acceptance,  in  the  case  of  any  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  sample  and  the  bulk.  The 

*  The  attention  of.  the  student  may  be  directed  to  the  Sale  of  Goods  Act, 
1893,  codifying  the  law  relating  to  the  sale  of  goods.  The  provisions  of  the 
new  Act  as  regards  -warranty  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  present 
chapter  (p.  48). 
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difference  between  a  sample  and  type  is  :  the  former  is 
meant  to  be  an  actual  portion  of  the  parcel  sold,  to 
serve  as  evidence  of  the  quality  of  the  bulk,  while  the 
latter  is  simply  a  specimen  exemplifying  the  essential 
characteristics  of  a  certain  parcel.  Sales  on  type  are 
usually  effected  for  agricultural  produce,  the  sale  of 
which  is  often  contracted  before  the  crop  is  cut,  when 
it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  offer  an  actual 
sample. 

Some  goods  are  bought  and  sold  by  description,  as 
being  known  on  the  market  through  some  particular 
trade  mark  or  brand,  the  sole  description  of  which  is 
sufficient  to  distinguish  the  object  of  the  sale  without 
any  necessity  of  either  type  or  sample.  Thus  in  a  con- 
tract for  the  sale  of  100  cases  of  Mar  fell  Cognac  no 
sample  is  needed  to  specify  the  goods  sold. 

Goods  on  approval  means  that  the  buyer  reserves  the 
right  of  accepting  or  refusing  the  bargain. 

Evidence  means  where  goods  are  sold  according  to 
their  external  appearance  at  the  moment  of  sale,  or 
from  shipping  documents ;  the  seller  not  being  liable, 
therefore,  either  for  their  quality  or  condition. 

Conditions  as  to  Price. — The  price  to  be  paid  may 
cover  the  sole  cost,  when  no  special  condition  is 
required,  or  it  may  include  certain  charges  attaching 
to  the  goods,  which  may  therefore  be  sold  under  one 
of  the  following  clauses  : — cost,  insurance,  and  freight 
(abbr.  C.f.F.)— i.e.,  that  the  price  is  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  goods  besides  insurance  and  freight  charges ; 
cost  and  freight  (abbr.  C.  &  ^.)— i.e.,  price  to  cover 
cost  of  goods  and  freight  charges  only ;  duty  paid 
or  duty  unpaid — i.e.,  price  to  include  or  not  to  include 
customs  duties  on  the  goods  sold;  free  of  charge — i.e., 
price  to  include  all  charges  on  the  goods ;  charges 
forward,  which  means  that  freight  and  other  charges 
on  the  goods  sold  are  to  be  paid  on  receipt  of  the 
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same  :    this  form  of  sale   being  used  especially  for 
small  parcels  sent  either  by  cart,  rail,  or  ship. 

Conditions  as  to  Time  of  Delivery.—  The  conditions 
of  delivery  concern  the  time  and  place  at  which  the 
goods  are  to  be  delivered. 

As  to  time,  most  sales  are  effected  for  prompt 
delivery.  This  mode  of  delivery  is  therefore  con- 
sidered as  agreed  upon  when  no  particular  clause  is 
inserted  to  the  contrary  effect  in  the  document  of  sale. 
If  the  sale  be  for  the  value  of  ^10  or  upwards,  the 
buyer  is  bound  in  law  to  accept  part  of  the  goods  sold 
to  him,  or  pay  something  on  account,  unless  he  gives 
an  order  in  writing.  Goods  may  also  be  sold  for 
delivery  on  term,  that  is,  at  a  fixed  date.  For  forward 
delivery,  which  means  goods  to  be  delivered  within  a 
stated  period,  as,  for  instance,  forward  delivery  No- 
vember —  To  arrive,  viz.  :  on  safe  arrival  of  the  vessel 
upon  which  the  goods  are  sailing  or  are  to  be  shipped  ; 
the  vessel's  name  being  declared  either  on  executing 
the  contract  or  within  a  specified  time. 

Sales  are  also  effected  sometimes  by  prompt,  a 
prompt  being  an  agreement  whereby  one  party  engages 
to  sell  and  another  to  buy  certain  goods  to  be  delivered 
and  paid  for  at  a  specified  date,  called  the  prompt  day  ; 
the  buyer  having,  however,  the  option  of  claiming 
delivery  before  the  appointed  time,  provided  he  pays 
for  the  goods  on  receipt.  A  thirty  days*  or  sixty  days' 
prompt  means,  therefore,  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  goods 
which  the  seller  is  to  keep  at  the  buyer's  disposal  up 
to  the  thirtieth  or  sixtieth  day  after  date,  but  \vhich 
the  latter  is  bound  to  remove  and  pay  for  on  or  before 
the  prompt  day. 

Conditions  as  to  Place  of  Delivery.—  As  i-egarding 
the  place  of  delivery  the  conditions  of  sale  may  be  : 
spot  ;  in  warehouse  ;  in  bond  ;  at  station  ;  in  trucks,  or 
en  rail  ;  ex-quay,  in  lighters  ;  free  alongside  (abbr. 
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F.A.S.) — i.e.,  along  the  ship's  side;  under  ship's  tackle  ; 
on  deck  ;  free  on  board  (abbr.  F.O.J3.}. 

The  meaning  of  some  of  these  expressions  is  patent 
from  the  words  used,  but  others  deserve  some  explana- 
tion. For  instance :  spot,  that  is  at  the  place  where 
the  goods  are  at  the  moment  when  the  sale  is  effected. 
Spot  sales  are  therefore  technically  called  such  as 
effected  for  goods  actually  existing  on  the  market 
ready  to  be  delivered.  In  bond,  viz.,  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Customs  warehouse,  where  the  goods  are 
deposited  as  a  warranty  for  customs  duties  due  upon 
them.  Under  ship's  tackle,  viz.,  heaved  from  the  ship's 
hold  and  hanging  overboard  on  a  tackle  or  other 
mechanical  appliance. 

The  conditions  of  the  contract  of  sale  appointing 
the  time  and  place  of  delivery  are  of  the  greatest 
importance,  considering  that  at  the  time  and  place 
where  the  thing  sold  passes  from  the  vendor's  to  the 
buyer's  hands  the  former's  responsibility  ceases,  and 
any  risk  or  damage  the  goods  may  run  into  after  is  at 
the  risk  of  the  latter. 

Conditions  as  to  Payment. — The  price  due  in  ex- 
change for  goods  may  be  paid  by  cash  ;  by  ready  cash; 
by  cash  on  delivery  (abbr.  C.O.D.) — viz.,  on  delivery  of 
the  goods  ;  cash  against  documents  (which  means  pay- 
ment to  be  effected  on  delivery  of  the  document 
proving  shipment,  and  by  which  the  goods  are  repre- 
sented) ;  on  term;  by  banker;  by  bill  or  by  acceptance. 
Unless  otherwise  agreed,  delivery  of  goods  and  pay- 
ment of  the  price  should  be  concurrent. 

Sales  by  cash  and  by  ready  cash  admit,  however,  of  a 
certain  respite,  which  is  longer  in  the  former  case  (usu- 
ally 15  days),  and  shorter  in  the  latter  (3  or  5  days), 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  place  and  the  kind  of 
goods  sold ;  sales  by  cash  on  delivery  and  cash  against 
documents  admit  of  none.  In  such  cases  the  price  is 
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to  be  handed  or  remitted  on  delivery  of  the  goods  or 
of  shipping  documents. 

Payment  by  banker,  or  by  acceptance,  takes  place  for 
goods  shipped  for  foreign  parts,  where  there  is  no 
means  of  collecting  the  amount  from  the  buyer.  When 
payment  is  to  be  effected  by  banker,  the  seller 
delivers  shipping  documents  of  the  goods  forwarded 
to  the  banker  of  his  place  previously  appointed  by  the 
buyer,  and  receives  from  him  the  amount  of  invoice. 
As  to  payment  by  bill  or  by  acceptance,  it  is  effected 
by  the  buyer  handing  to  the  seller,  against  receipt  of 
the  goods  or  of  shipping  documents,  either  a  bill  of 
exchange,  whereby  he  orders  another  person  to  pay 
the  amount,  or  a  promissory  note  whereby  he  binds 
himself  to  pay  the  money  at  some  future  time,  or  else 
by  accepting  in  due  form  an  order  of  payment  drawn 
upon  him  by  the  seller. 

(See  Chapter  X.  on  BILLS  AND  NOTES.) 

Other  Forms.— Besides  these  forms,  which  are  in- 
dependent of  the  seller's  person,  there  are : — direct 
sales,  when  carried  out  directly  by  the  owner  ;  com- 
mission or  consignment  sales,  when  effected  by  an  agent 
for  the  owner's  account;  auction  sales,  when  goods 
are  disposed  of  by  public  auction.  The  latter  form, 
being  quite  characteristic  of  English  trade,  deserves 
further  description. 

Auction  Sales. — An  auction  is  a  public  sale  of 
property  executed  by  a  licensed  agent  for  the  seller's 
account,  whereat  goods  are  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

In  the  custom  of  British  trade  practice,  auctions 
take  place  in  two  different  ways.  According  to  the 
system  most  frequently  followed,  the  auctioneer  chal- 
lenges a  first  bidding,  no  matter  how  low,  and  the 
auction  is  started  on  that  price,  or  hehimself  announces 
an  upset  price  and  challenges  biddings  above  that 
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figure.  Sometimes,  however,  a  reverse  method  is  em- 
ployed, which  is  practically  known  as  a  Dutch  auction, 
when  the  auctioneer  declares  a  high  instead  of  a  low 
upset  price,  sinking  its  figure  gradually  at  a  fixed 
rate,  until  a  bid  is  obtained.  Another  plan  is  to  have 
a  reserve  price,  or  limit  under  which  the  property  is 
not  to  be  sold. 

The  auctioneer  declares  the  highest  bid  to  be 
accepted  by  striking  a  hammer  on  the  counter  before 
him.  The  common  auction-expression,  to  knock  doivn, 
or  knock  off  a  thing,  means  to  assign  property  in 
sale  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  conditions  of  delivery 
and  payment  at  an  auction  sale  are  always  by  prompt. 

When  a  bid  is  accepted,  the  buyer  is  to  deposit  a 
part  of  the  purchase  price  and  the  lot  money  due  to 
the  auctioneer  or  selling  broker ;  the  goods  are  then  at 
his  disposal  and,  on  completing  payment  of  cost  and 
dues,  he  may  have  them  delivered  to  his  order  at 
any  time  within  the  term  of  the  prompt,  usually  a 
fortnight.  Should  a  buyer  fail  to  settle  his  debt,  and 
remove  the  goods  bought,  before  the  expiration  of 
the  prompt,  he  loses  de  jure  the  purchase  money  he 
has  already  advanced,  and  the  goods  are  put  up  to 
auction  again  for  his  account  and  risk. 

Such  are  usually  the  general  conditions  of  large 
auction  sales,  as  effected  on  the  English  markets. 

In  order  to  prevent  their  property  being  sold  at 
ruinous  prices,  vendors  by  auction  have  often  recourse 
to  some  devices ;  such  as  fixing  the  upset  price  for 
their  goods  at  the  lowest  figure  for  which  they  are 
disposed  to  sell  them,  which  is  the  most  straight- 
forward way  of  protecting  one's  property  put  up  for 
sale  by  auction  ;  or  buying  in  their  goods  at  the 
auction,  which  is  effected  by  the  vendor  bidding 
directly  or  indirectly  at  the  sale  and  securing  back 
his  property. 

Besides  the  ordinary  conditions  to  which  all  auction 
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sales  are  subject  by  law,  there  are  usually  others 
required  by  the  peculiarities  of  each  case,  concerning 
the  goods  to  be  sold,  the  mode  of  delivery  and  pay- 
ment, the  term  of  the  prompt,  the  sums  to  be  deposited 
by  buyers  to  bind  the  bargain,  the  amount  of  lot 
money  and  other  charges  to  be  paid,  etc. 

Such  particular  conditions  must  be  published 
through  printed  notices,  or  read  by  the  auctioneer 
before  the  sale  takes  place. 

SPECIMEN    OF   AN   AUCTION    SALE   NOTICE. 


PUBLIC 

AT  THE 

LONDON    COMMERCIAL    SALE    ROOMS, 

MINCING   LANE, 

On   THURSDAY,   February   7th,  1891. 
At  TEN  o'clock  precisely. 

THE    FOLLOWING    GOODS,     VIZ., 

1,696    Bales    New  South  Wales  .        .        .        Wool 


»yw*v               ,, 

688         „ 
551          „ 

8,954    Bales. 

South  Australian    . 
Eastern  Cape 
Also  "Warehouse 

Sweepings.1' 

»t 

Prompt — 2 ist  February,  1891. 


CONDITIONS    OF    SALE. 

I.— The  highest  bidder,  in  due  time,  shall  be  deemed  the  buyer,  who 
shall  then  and  there  declare  his  name  and  residence,  and  pay  a  deposit  of 
20  per  cent.,  if  required,  in  part  of  payment,  and  the  customary  lot  money 
to  the  brokers  to  bind  the  bargain. 

II. — The  goods  to  be  taken  with  all  faults  and  errors  of  description  as 
they  are  lotted,  and  to  be  cleared  away  at  the  buyer's  expense  in  fourteen 
days  from  the  date  of  sale ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  purchase-money 
(less  2\  per  cent,  discount)  with  a  brokerage  of  \  per  cent.,  to  be  paid  by 
the  buyers  into  the  hands  of  the  selling  brokers  on  receiving  the  order  for 
the  delivery  of  the  goods,  or  on  the  prompt  day,  at  the  option  of  the 
•elling  brokers,  and  the  re-weighing,  re-counting,  or  delivery  of  part  not 
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to  be  considered  a  delivery  of  the  whole.  The  goods  to  be  at  the  risk  and 
expense  of  the  sellers  until  transferred  or  weighed  or  counted  over  for 
delivery  to  the  buyers,  or  until  the  prompt  day,  whichever  may  first  hap- 
pen, and  hi  case  of  loss  by  fire  the  sellers  to  be  liable  for  the  sale  value 
only.  No  allowance  of  interest  on  any  payments  made  prior  to  the  prompt. 

III. — If  any  of  the  lots  remain  uncleared  after  the  expiration  of  the 
fourteen  days,  the  discount  and  deposit  money  to  be  forfeited  to  the  sellers, 
who  may  at  any  time  re-sell  the  goods  by  public  or  private  sale,  the  loss, 
if  any,  with  interest  of  moaey,  risk  of  fire,  warehouse  rent,  and  all  charges 
incurred  by  the  re-sale,  to  be  made  good  by  the  purchasers  at  the  present 
sale. 

IV. — In  the  event  of  any  lot  being  claimed  by  two  or  more  bidders,  the 
same  shall  be  put  up  again ;  if  neither  of  the  parties  will  advance,  the 
question  (and  any  other  dispute  that  may  arise  during  the  sale)  shall  be 
settled  by  show  of  hands,  or  left  to  the  decision  of  the  selling  broker. 

V. — Tare  as  specified  (see  particulars).  Draft,  i  Ib.  per  cwt.,  and  no 
other  allowance  whatever.  To  advance  Jd.  per  Ib.  until  the  price  of 
8d.  is  reached,  and  after  8d.  to  advance  £d. 

Documents  for  Commercial  Sales. — The  principal 
documents  concerning  commercial  sales  are  bills  of 
parcels;  invoices;  accozmt  sales  ;  receipts;  memoranda; 
and  contract  notes. 

A  bill  of  parcels  (called  also  simply  the  bill)  is  an 
account  given  by  the  seller  to  the  buyer,  containing 
the  description  of  the  goods  sold  and  their  prices. 

SPECIMEN  OF  A  BILL  OF  PARCELS. 

BIRMINGHAM,  January  $rd,  189?. 
Mr.  RICHARD  LAW. 

Bought  of  HOOKER  &  GRAY, 

Wholesale  Dealers  in  Foreign  Wines  and  Liquors, 
33  and  34,  Edison  Street. 


/• 

s. 

d. 

6  casks 

Marsala  wine,  each  12  J  gall. 

x> 

75  gall.  << 

I  2/-  per  gall. 

7 

10 

o 

10  boxes 

Martell  cognac,  each  12  bott.  (j 

?  ^3  per  box 

30 

0 

0 

/ 
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IO 

o 

Less  2  per  cent,  discount  for  cash    .    ^ 

15 

o 

E.O.E. 

£ 

3* 

15 

0 
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The  account  of  a  sale  is  usually  given  to  the  pur- 
chaser by  bill  of  parcels,  when  the  goods  sold  are  to 
be  delivered  to  the  buyer  within  the  limits  of  the 
town  where  the  selling  merchant  is  carrying  on  his 
trade.  When,  on  the  contrary,  goods  are  to  be 
delivered  at  some  distance  and  transit  charges 
must,  therefore,  be  added  to  their  cost,  the  document 
whereby  such  cost  and  charges  are  stated  is  called 
an  invoice. 

An  invoice  must,  therefore,  contain  the  description  of 
the  goods  sent,  with  particulars  of  marks,  numbers, 
weight  or  measure,  their  price  and  the  charges  upon 
them  ;  besides  any  other  details  respecting  which 
it  is  important  for  the  receiver  of  the  goods  to  be 
informed. 

The  shipment  of  merchandise  from  one  place  to 
another  is  not  always  the  effect  of  a  sale.  Goods  may 
also  be  sent  by  a  merchant  to  his  agent,  who  is  to 
sell  them  on  his  market  for  the  account  of  the  former'; 
or  by  an  agent  to  his  principal,  for  whose  account  he 
has  bought  them.  In  all  such  cases  an  invoice  is 
drawn  up  by  the  shipper  and  sent  to  the  consignee 
along  with  the  goods,  or  by  a  quicker  conveyance  if 
possible,  that  he  may  get  acquainted  in  good  time 
with  the  full  cost  of  the  parcel,  for  his  guidance  in 
disposing  of  them. 

We  subjoin  specimens  of  invoices  for  the  three  cases 
above  mentioned,  viz.  : — for  goods  sent  to  a  buyer  on 
approval,  specimen  A ;  to  an  agent  for  sale,  specimen 
B  ;  by  an  agent  to  his  principal  when  bought  on 
account,  specimen  C — in  which  last  case  the  document 
is  also  termed,  account  bought. 
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SPECIMENS  OF  INVOICES. 


Liverpool,  February  the  $th,  1891. 

BRIGHTINQ  BROTHERS, 

IMPORTERS  AND  MERCHANTS, 

254,     Friars     Road,     Liverpool. 

Branch  House  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 


Invoice  of  goods  sold  to  Messrs.  LEE  BROS.,  of  Mersey,  and  shipped 
to  their  address  per  s.s.  America,  David  Thompson,  Master. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

B.B. 

Six  bags  Costa  Rica  Coffee 

weighing  gross                  12 

cwt.  2  qr.  6  Ib. 

i  to  6 

Draft  2  per  cent     I  qr.  o  Ib. 

Tare  i  Ib.  p.  bag    o  ,,    6  ,,       o 

»     *  »    6  „ 

Net  .  12 

cwt.  I  qr.  o  Ib. 

@£s 

IDS.  per  cwt. 

67 

7 

6 

CHARGES. 

£    s-  d. 

Freight  as  per  B/L. 

.130 

Carterage,  porterage  and  petties 

.      o  15     6 

18 

5 

E.O.E. 

, 

— 

6 

0 
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WILLIAM  COLLINS  &  CO., 


MANUFACTURERS. 


Works  and  Office,  Jackson   Building, 
Corner  of  White  and  King  Streets. 


INVOICE  of  the  following  goods  of  our  manufacture,  shipped  per  s.s. 
Italian — J.  Rood,  Master — to  Barcelona,  and  consigned  to  Messrs.  JosS 
Rivera  y  Hijos  there,  to  be  sold  for  our  account. 


w.c. 

124 

46 
89 

I  Case  containing  50  doz.  beaver  hats  (men's), 
@  24/-  per  doz. 
i     tt            „          50  „  assorted  felt  hats  (boys'), 
@  23/9  per  doz. 
I     „            „         50  „        „     silk  hats  (ladies'), 
@  36;-  per  doz. 

£ 

120 

34 
90 

s. 

0 

7 

0 

d. 

0 

6 

0 

CHARGES. 
£     S.    d. 

Four  tin-lined  cases        .        .        ,264 
Shipping  and  freight      .         .         •      4  12     2 
Insurance  and  policy      .        .        *      3  10    4 

8 

10 

£ 

254 

16 

4 

N.B.  —  Drawn  on    you,   as  per  agreement,  for 
half  the  amount,  viz.,  £127  8s.  2d. 

Leeds,  April  2$th,  1891. 

E.O.E.                   WILLIAM  COLLINS  &  Co. 
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(C) 

EICHAEDS,  HOWE  &  SONS, 

COMMISSION   MERCHANTS, 

8,  Livingstone  Square,  Manchester. 


INVOICE  of  goods  bought  by  order  and  for  account  of  Messrs.  H. 
RING  &  Co.,  of  Hamburg,  and  shipped  to  their  address  per  s.s.  Queen— 
Walter  Brass,  Master. 


II.  R. 
1,2 

19  pcs. 

8    „ 

Linen  cloth,  each  25  yds.         £    s.    d. 

475  Yds-  @  5/4    •     79    3    4 
Linen  cloth,  each  25  yds. 
200  yds.  @  5/2    .    51  13    4 

£ 

130 

9 

K. 

16 
*4 

d. 
8 

10 

CHARGES. 

£    s.    d. 
Boxes  and  packing       .        .     i  12    o 
Customs       .         .         .        ,152 
Freight  as  per  B/L.      .        .286 
Insurance     .         .        .        .     I  16    8 
Commission,  2  per  cent.       .212    6 

4 

Manchester,  March  iSfh,  1891. 
E.E. 

140 

ii 

6 

An  account  sales  (viz.,  account  of  the  sale  of  goods) 
is  the  statement  of  a  sale  effected  on  account  sent  by 
an  agent  to  his  principal  to  show  the  gross  price 
obtained  for  the  goods  sold,  the  outlays  and  charges 
attendant  on  the  transaction,  and  the  net  proceeds •,  that 
is,  the  sum  afforded  by  the  sale  clear  of  all  deductions. 
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SPECIMEN  OF  AN  ACCOUNT  SALES. 


ACCOUNT  SALES  of  50  Casks  Malaga  Wine,  received  per  schooner 
Hiberia — Alonzo  Martinez,  Master — from  Malaga,  and  sold  here  by  order 
and  for  account  of  the  firm  CALAVERAS  HERMANOS  there,  viz. : — 


'     C.  H. 

r  to  50 

50  casks  Malaga  wine,  each  10  gall. 
500  gall.  @  6/6  per  gall. 

CHARGES. 

£    s.  d. 
Custom  duties   ...             10    2    o 
Dock  dues         ...                I  14    6 
Cooperage         ...                i  10    o 
Commission,  2  per  cent.     .                3     5    O 
Telegrams  ana  postage       .               008 

£ 
162 

S. 
10 

d. 
o 

17 

13 

o 

Net  proceeds    .    £ 

London,  January  loth,  1891. 
2.O.E. 
J.  PRESTON  &  Co., 
Commission  Merchants. 

I44 

17 

0 

Pro-forma  invoices  and  account  sales  are  often  drawn 
up  by  a  trader  for  the  information  of  correspondents. 

The  former  are  intended  to  show  what  would  be 
the  cost  of  a  certain  commodity,  according  to  the 
ruling  prices  of  the  place  where  the  informant  resides, 
and  the  shipping  charges  to  be  defrayed  for  expor- 
tation ;  the  latter  to  set  forth  what  net  proceeds  a 
commodity  would  fetch,  if  sold  upon  that  market. 

A  receipt  is  a  document  whereby  a  person  acknow- 
ledges and  witnesses  by  his  signature  that  money, 
goods  or  other  valuables  have  been  handed  over  to 
him  either  on  payment,  consignment,  or  the  like. 
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SPECIMENS  OF  RECEIPTS. 


Received  from  Messrs.  KING,  RICE  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  the  sum  of 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  cash. 

London,  l$th  June,  1891. 


^"350  :  o  :o  J.  POWELL. 


I  hereby  acknowledge  having  received  this  day  from  Mr.  MARK  ROW- 
LAND, of  this  city,  the  sum  of  Two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling,  for 
account  of  Mr.  CHARLES  BOWEN,  of  Leeds. 

London,  2yd  July,  1891. 


,£250:  0:0  FRANCIS  CLAIR. 


This  receipt  is  given  in  duplicate  ;  only  the  original  bears  a  stamp. 


A  receipt  requires  a  penny  stamp,  which  must  be 
cancelled  by  writing  across  it  at  the  time. 

Bills  of  parcels  (commonly  called  bills]  and  accounts 
of  any  sort  are  usually  receipted  by  writing  at  foot  the 
words  :  Received  in  full,  or  Received  on  account,  to  suit 
the  case,  followed  by  the  receiver's  signature. 

Memoranda  and  contract  notes  are  merely  notices 
containing  the  terms  of  a  bargain  entered  into.  The 
former  are  used  between  buyers  and  sellers  ;  the  latter 
are  commonly  handed  by  brokers  to  their  principals, 
to  give  notice  of  a  purchase  or  of  a  sale  effected  in 
their  behalf,  and  are  called  either  bought  notes  or  sale 
notes,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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Charges  on  Goods. — The  principal  charges  on 
goods — that  is,  the  expenses  usually  attending  the 
purchase,  sale,  import,  export,  and  conveyance  of  mer- 
chandise, which  are  to  be  borne  by  the  party  on 
whose  account  the  operation  was  made — are  packing ; 
shipping;  freight;  carriage;  insurance;  warehousing; 
commission,  etc.,  besides  such  duties  as  are  imposed  by 
Government  on  behalf  of  the  State. 

Warranty. — It  is  provided  by  the  Sale  of  Goods  Act, 
1893,  that  there  is  no  implied  warranty  or  condition 
as  to  the  quality  or  fitness  for  any  particular  purpose 
of  goods  supplied  under  a  contract  of  sale,  except  as 
follows : — (i)  Where  the  buyer,  expressly  or  by  impli- 
cation, makes  known  to  the  seller  the  particular  pur- 
pose for  which  the  goods  are  required,  so  as  to  show 
that  he  relies  on  the  seller's  skill  or  judgment,  and 
the  goods  are  of  a  description  which  it  is  in  the  course 
of  the  seller's  business  to  supply,  there  is  an  implied 
condition  that  the  goods  shall  be  reasonably  fit  for 
such  purpose ;  provided  that  on  the  sale  of  an  article 
under  a  patent  or  trade  name  there  is  no  implied 
condition  as  to  its  fitness  for  any  particular  purpose. 
(2)  Where  goods  are  bought  by  description  from  a 
seller  dealing  in  goods  of  that  description,  there  is  an 
implied  condition  that  the  goods  shall  be  of  merchant- 
able quality ;  provided  that  if  the  buyer  has  examined 
the  goods,  there  shall  be  no  implied  condition  as 
regards  defects  which  such  examination  ought  to  have 
revealed.  (3)  An  implied  warranty  or  condition  as 
to  quality  or  fitness  for  a  particular  purpose  may  be 
annexed  by  the  usage  of  trade.  (4)  An  express  war- 
ranty or  condition  does  not  negative  a  warranty  or 
condition  implied  by  the  Act  unless  inconsistent 
therewith. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CUSTOMS  AND   WAREHOUSING. 

Provisions  for  the  Importation  of  Commodities — Descriptions  of  Entries — • 
Warehousing  in  Bond — Exportation  and  Drawbacks — The  Dock 
Warehousing  System — Its  Object  and  Working — Dock  Warrants 
and  Weight  Notes — Their  Features  as  Negotiable  Instruments. 

Government  Duties  on  Goods. — Two  kinds  of 
charges  are  imposed  on  merchandise  by  the  Govern- 
ment, viz. : 

(a)  Duties  on  certain  goods  produced  and  consumed 
at  home,  called  Excise. 

(b)  Duties     imposed    on    goods    imported,   called 
Customs.* 

Such  duties  are  imposed  on  the  basis  of  a  schedule 
or  list  issued  by  the  Government,  called  a  tariff, 
and  collected  by  Custom  or  Excise  officers,  the  pay- 
ment of  excise  duties  being  witnessed  by  a  document 
called  &  permit. 

Goods,  the  import  and  export  of  which  are  pro- 
hibited by  law,  are  called  contraband  goods. 

Superintendency    over    British    Customs.  —  The 

management  of  the  Customs  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  intrusted  to  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Treasury. 

The  Commissioners,  not  to  exceed  five  in  number, 

*  No  export  duties  are  charged  by  the  British  Government 
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are  appointed  by  Her  Majesty,  and  have  their  powers 
described  by  the  provisions  of  the  Customs  Laws 
Consolidation  Act,  1876,  now  in  force  for  the  regulation 
of  British  Customs. 

Formalities  for  Importation.— The  principal  for- 
malities prescribed  by  British  Customs  law  for  the 
importation  of  commodities  concern  shipmasters  and 
importers  : 

The  master  of  every  ship  must,  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  arrival  at  any  British  port  and  before 
bulk  be  broken,  deliver  to  the  Customs-office  the 
ship's  report,  being  copy  of  manifest,  that  is  a  declara- 
tion of  her  cargo  and  the  stores  existing  on  board, 
the  whole  signed  by  the  captain,  and  drawn  up  in 
a  prescribed  form. 

(See  specimen  of  a  SHIP'S  REPORT  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter.) 

Any  importer  of  goods,  or  his  agent,  must,  before 
unshipment  ot  the  goods,  make  a  regular  bill  of 
entry  thereof,  in  the  prescribed  form,  whereby  he 
gives  a  full  description  and  value  of  the  goods  to  be 
imported,  declaring  whether  they  are  dutiable  or  free, 
and,  if  dutiable,  whether  he  intends  to  have  them 
cleared  and  delivered  directly  on  payment  of  duty,  or 
provisionally  warehoused  in  bond. 

Such  different  statements  of  goods,  on  arrival,  are 
embodied  in  three  different  kinds  of  entry,  viz.  : 

Entry  for  free  goods — when  no  duty  is  to  be  paid. 

Entry  for  home  use — for  goods  to  be  cleared 
directly. 

Entry  for  warehousing— when,  payment  of  duty  is 
deferred. 

The  forms  prescribed  oy  the  Customs  for  the 
three  entries  are  exactly  alike,  the  only  difference 
between  them  consisting  in  the  declaration  to  be 
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inserted  at  foot  of  the  document,  which  varies,  of 
course,  with  the  sort  of  entry  required  by  each  of  the 
above  cases. 

The  entry  is  to  be  handed  to  the  collector  or 
other  proper  officer,  and,  when  duly  signed  by  him, 
becomes  a  regular  warrant  for  delivery,  either  free 
or  against  payment  of  duty,  or  a  warrant  for  ware- 
housing, as  the  case  may  be. 


SPECIMEN  OF  A  CUSTOM-HOUSE  ENTRY. 


Port  of  Liverpool. 

Dock  or  Station — India  Dock. 

Importers'  Name— BROOK  BROS. 


Ship's  Name. 

Date  of  Report. 

Master's  Name. 

Port  or  Place  from  whence. 

Freedom 

\QthJuly,  1  8... 

JOHN  CLARK 

Rangoon 

Marks. 

Numbers. 

Number  of  packages,  and  quantity,  descrip- 
tion, and  value  of  goods,  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Official  Import  List. 

B.B. 

10,000  Bags  —  Rice. 
Value,  ,£5,000. 

Dated  this  \2th  day  of  July,  18... 


(Signed)  BROOK  BROS. 

Importers. 


N.B. — The  importer's  declaration,  to  be  appended  just  over  the  date 
and  signature,  usually  runs  as  follows  : — 

(a)  For  free  goods  for  home  use  :  I  enter  the  above  goods  as  free  of  duty  > 
and  declare  the  above  particulars  to  be  true. 

(b)  For  dutiable  goods  for  home  use :    Total  amount  of  duty  payable  on 
his  entry,  £  .  .   .  . 

(c)  For  warehousing  :  I  enter  the  above  goods  to  be  warehoused  at     . 

As  it  is  very  difficult  sometimes  for  a  consignee  to 
know  the  exact  weight  or  measure  of  the  goods  to 
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foe  unshipped,  goods  may  be  also  entered  by  prime 
and  post  entry  when  for  home  use,  and  by  bill  of 
sight  whatever  be  their  destination. 

A  prime  entry  is  made  upon  the  invoices,  bills  of 
lading,  and  other  documents  in  the  hands  of  the  im- 
porter, and  duty  is  paid  thereon  for  two-thirds  of  the 
amount.  On  the  goods  being  discharged,  and  their 
net  landing  weight,  measure,  or  quantity  being  ascer- 
tained, a  post  entry  is  made,  and  the  balance  of  duty 
paid,  whereupon  they  are  delivered  to  the  owner.  The 
importer  is  to  declare  in  the  form  whether  the  entry 
is  prime  or  post,  and  if  post,  the  date  of  the  prime 
entry  must  be  stated. 

An  entry  by  bill  of  sight  takes  place  when  the 
importer  is  unable,  for  want  of  reliable  information, 
to  give  an  exact  description  of  the  quality,  quantity 
and  value  of  the  goods,  a  circumstance  which  must 
be  stated  at  foot  with  the  following  declaration : 

/  (importer's  name),  the  importer  of  the  goods  above 
mentioned,  do  hereby  declare  that  I  have  not  received 
sufficient  invoice,  bill  of  lading,  or  other  advice  from 
whence  the  quality,  quantity,  or  value  of  the  goods  above 
mentioned  can  be  ascertained. 

An  entry  by  bill  of  sight,  when  duly  signed  by 
the  proper  officer,  is  merely  a  warrant  for  the  pro- 
visional landing  or  warehousing  of  the  goods  to  be 
duly  examined.  Within  three  days  from  the  landing 
a  perfect  entry  must  be  made,  as  explained  above, 
which  is  usually  written  on  the  back  of  the  bill  oj 
sight,  with  a  request  for  warehousing  or  amount  of 
duty,  when  it  is  passed  through  complete  as  an 
inward  entry. 

Landing  of  Goods. — Goods  must  be  landed  at  the 
appointed  landing-places,  called  sufferance  wharves% 
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under  the  superintendence  of  a  special  Customs  officer 
called  landing  or  land  -waiter,  whose  office  is  to 
ascertain  the  quality,  weight,  measure  and  quantity  of 
goods  being  unshipped  from  the  vessel  under  his 
charge,  for  the  purpose  of  taxation. 

Warehousing. — Goods  entered  without  payment  of 
duties  are  lodged  in  one  of  the  bonded  warehouses 
or  entrepots — that  is,  a  warehouse  which  serves  for 
the  deposit  of  goods  for  security  thereof  and  of  the 
duties  due  thereon.* 

The  advantage  that  trade  derives  from  such  a 
system  is  that  newly-landed  goods  may  be  kept  for 
a  considerable  time  unsold  in  a  secure  place,  and 
waiting  for  a  favourable  market,  be  bulked,  sorted, 
lotted,  and  packed,  before  payment  of  the  duties 
due  thereon,  and  then  introduced,  in  the  whole  or 
by  parcels,  for  home  consumption,  or  removed  to 
another  warehouse  or  to  another  port  of  the  king- 
dom, or  exported,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
merchant,  to  whom  they  cause  only  a  trifling  outlay 
for  warehousing  charges. 

Not  all  British  ports  are  authorised  for  the  ware- 
housing of  goods,  duty  unpaid ;  such  ports  being 
appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  and  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury.  All  the  principal  ports  only, 
and  some  of  the  lesser  ones,  have  this  advantage.  The 
regulations  to  that  effect  are,  however,  often  changed. 

Removal  from  Warehouse.— Goods  may  be  taken 
from  a  bonded  warehouse — 

(a)  For  home  consumption  "on  payment  of  duties'" 

(b)  For  removal  to  another  warehouse  or  port  of  the 
kingdom  under  bond,  for  security  of  duty  payable. 

*  The  Queen's  Warehouse  is  a  department  of  the  Custom-house  in 
which  are  retained  packages  not  cleared  for  delivery,  owing  to  any  irregu- 
larity, or  when  seized. 
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(c)  For  exportation  under  bond,  to  make  sure  of 
the  goods  being  really  exported. 

In  each  case  a  new  entry  must  be  filled  up  by 
the  owner  or  his  agent,  upon  which  a  warehouse- 
keeper's  order  is  issued  by  the  proper  officer  for  the 
delivery  of  the  goods. 

In  case  of  removal  to  another  port  of  the  kingdom 
or  for  exportation,  a  dandy  note  and  a  pricking  note 
are  issued,  the  former  being  a  delivery  order  to  the 
warehouse  Customs  officers,  the  latter  a  shipping  order 
to  the  officers  on  board  the  exporting  vessel  who 
are  to  witness  the  shipment  of  the  outward  cargo. 
The  two  notes  are  often  combined  into  one.  Such 
documents  are,  however,  used  for  the  exportation  of 
goods  from  the  port  of  London.  Shipping  in  out 
ports  takes  place  on  export  warrants  and  shipping 
bills,  as  explained  in  next  section. 

Formalities  for  Exportation.— The  captain  of  a 
ship  bound  for  parts  beyond  the  seas  must  have  her 
entered  outwards  at  the  Custom-house  before  taking 
any  cargo  on  board ;  the  shipment  of  goods  being 
effected  under  the  charge  of  a  special  officer  called 
a  searcher.  When  the  cargo  is  completed,  the  cap- 
tain is  to  deliver  a  manifest  of  the  goods  shipped, 
as  in  the  case  of  imports,  and,  upon  approbation,  the 
vessel  is  cleared  outwards,  provided  there  be  no  em- 
largo,  or  any  other  impediment  to  prevent  her  sailing. 

An  embargo  is  an  order  issued  by  a  government  or 
judicial  authority  to  detain  a  vessel  in  port.  During 
a  war  a  general  embargo  is  sometimes  issued,  prohibit- 
ing the  departure  of  ships  or  the  exportation  of  mer- 
chandise from  some  or  all  of  the  ports  of  a  State. 

Goods  to  be  exported  must  be  declared  by  an  entry 
outwards  or  specification.  Goods  subject  to  excise  or 
import  duties  must  be  declared  on  a  shipping  bill, 
and  presented  to  searcher  on  board,  for  examination 
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by  him.     The  searcher  is  only  concerned  with  goods 
liable  to  excise  or  import  duties. 

For  goods  provisionally  warehoused  duty  unpaid, 
bond  is  to  be  given,  as  already  stated,  that  such 
goods  shall  be  duly  exported  and  landed  at  the 
place  for  which  they  have  been  entered.  General 
bond  may  also  be  given  by  regular  exporting  houses 
in  lieu  of  a  separate  bond  for  each  exportation. 

Drawback. — The  owner  of  goods  on  which  Excise 
or  Customs  duties  have  been  duly  paid  when  im- 
ported, is  entitled  to  have  such  duties  wholly  or 
partly  paid  back  when  such  goods  are  exported  to 
parts  beyond  the  seas.  The  amount  allowed  on 
each  kind  of  goods,  called  drawback,  is  fixed  by  a 
schedule  approved  by  the  Government.  A  claim 
for  drawback  must  be  presented  before  shipment 
of  the  goods,  by  appending  to  the  shipping  bill  a 
declaration  to  that  effect. 

The  principal  advantage  of  the  system  of  drawbacks 
is  that  it  facilitates  competition  abroad  by  enabling 
home  producers  and  merchants  to  sell  dutiable  goods 
on  foreign  markets  on  the  same  terms  as  if  they 
were  duty  free. 

The  payment  of  drawbacks  is  effected  by  debentures, 
or  Custom-house  certificates,  specifying  the  amount 
of  drawback  due  on  goods  exported.  Debentures 
are  granted  when  the  exportation  of  goods,  duly 
entered  to  that  effect,  is  actually  completed  and 
ascertained.  They  may  be  transferred  and  are  re- 
ceipted by  the  holder  on  payment  of  drawback. 

Dock  Warehousing. —Imported  commodities  are 
also  warehoused  in  private  buildings  owned  by 
dock  companies  or  by  private  firms. 

Such  warehouses  are  either  bonded,  viz.,  under 
control  of  the  Royal  Customs,  for  goods  entered 
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duty  unpaid;  or  free,  for  goods  already  cleared  at  the 
Custom-house. 

The  system  was  inaugurated  at  Liverpool  in  1708 
and  in  London  in  1 802  ;  and  proved  so  successful 
that  it  has  continually  gained  ground,  and  is  now 
not  only  spread  and  acted  upon  all  over  the  domi- 
nions of  the  British  Crown,  but  adopted  by  the 
most  enlightened  nations  of  the  world. 

In  England  such  warehouses  are  usually  situated 
along  the  quays ;  they  are  thus  called  dock  ware- 
houses, and  often,  though  in  a  rather  loose  way, 
simply  docks. 

Advantages  of  Dock  Warehousing.— A  merchant 
receiving  goods  at  an  unfavourable  period  to  effect 
their  sale  would,  of  course,  be  compelled  either  to 
warehouse  them  on  his  own  account,  and  thus  keep 
his  capital  idle  in  the  expectation  of  a  better  market, 
or  sell  them  for  what  he  could  get  should  he  be  in 
the  necessity  of  realising  to  meet  his  engagements. 

In  both  cases  he  would  be  sure  to  suffer  a  con- 
siderable loss,  and  the  system  could  not  fail  to  turn 
out  highly  prejudicial  to  the  trade,  by  depressing 
the  value  of  goods,  or  obliging  merchants  to  limit 
their  range  of  business  within  the  figure  of  their 
capital. 

An  effective  check  to  this  double  evil  is  afforded 
by  the  warehousing  system,  which  answers  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  maintaining  the  merchant  in  the  full 
possession  of  his  property  until  he  finds  it  convenient 
to  dispose  of  it,  and  enabling  him  at  the  same  time 
to  avail  himself  of  nearly  the  whole  sum  it  repre- 
sents, by  obtaining,  through  equitable  mortgage,  an 
advance  on  its  value. 

Another  advantage  of  no  little  importance  is 
afforded  to  the  trade  by  the  public  auction-sales, 
which  periodically  take  place  at  public  sale-rooms, 
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and  form  now  one  of  their  characteristic  features. 
Since  the  institution  of  such  sales,  which  occur 
almost  every  day,  dock  warehouses  have  rapidly 
become  most  active  markets  for  the  ready  sale  of  any 
kind  and  quantity  of  merchandise,  thus  affording 
to  large  importers  a  suitable  field  for  their  exertions. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  nearly  all  cargoes  arri- 
ving in  the  principal  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom 
are  lodged  in  these  establishments. 

Mode  of  Warehousing. — Such  special  provisions 
excepted  as  may  be  contained  in  the  regulations  of 
each  dock  warehouse,  goods  in  London  are  usually 
lodged  through  a  regular  entry  and  registered  at 
the  dock-office,  the  owner  receiving,  directly  on  ware- 
housing, a  receipt  called  a  dock-tally^  containing 
particulars  of  the  goods  lodged. 

It  is  customary,  also,  for  large  importing  houses  to 
have  their  own  forms  of  indents  for  warehousing, 
one  of  the  counterfoils  being  the  owner's  declaration 
of  deposit,  which  serves  as  an  entry,  and  the  other 
a  receipt,  which,  when  duly  signed  by  the  dock's 
agent,  is  returned  to  the  depositor. 

Warrants.— Should  the  owner,  however,  intend  to 
use  the  document  as  a  negotiable  instrument,*  or 
should  he,  for  any  other  consideration,  demand  the 
issue  of  a  corresponding  negotiable  instrument,  a 
regular  warrant  is  directly  delivered,  witnessing 
that  such  goods  as  therein  described  have  been 
lodged  at  the  dock  by  the  depositor,  and  will  be 
delivered  to  such  person  or  persons  as  directed  by 
him,  or  to  any  lawful  assign  of  the  said  person  or 
persons.  The  same  document  is  also  called  a  trans- 

*  Negotiable  instruments  are  documents  which,  by  bona  fide  passing 
from  hand  to  hand,  transfer  the  property  of  which  they  are  the  title. 
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fer-order,  the  latter  denomination  being,  however, 
chiefly  used  for  receipts  issued  by  private  warehouse 
owners. 

Use  of  a  Warrant. — The  principal  feature  of  a 
warrant,  as  used  in  trade,  is  that  it  fairly  represents 
at  any  time  the  goods  warehoused,  and  may,  there- 
fore, be  either  transferred  to  a  buyer,  who  thus  be- 
comes de  jure  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  subject 
matter,  or  given  in  deposit  as  a  guarantee  for  money 
advanced  to  the  owner. 

The  owner  of  a  parcel  of  goods  to  be  warehoused 
may  divide  it  into  as  many  lots  as  he  finds  con- 
venient, and  obtain  a  warrant  for  each  separate  lot. 

The  same  thing  may  also  be  done  for  goods  lodged 
under  a  sole  warrant,  which  may  at  any  time  be 
exchanged  for  several,  representing  each  a  portion  of 
the  parcel.  Such  documents  are  usually  called  sale 
warrants,  as  purposely  intended  to  enable  a  merchant 
to  dispose  of  any  partial  quantity  of  his  goods,  either 
by  public  or  private  sale. 

Warrants  for  warehoused  goods  are  daily  put  on 
the  market  for  sale,  and  the  prices  thereof  are 
therefore  regularly  quoted  on  the  market  price-lists 
as  warrant  prices  for  each  description  of  goods,  such 
as  wool  warrants  ;  cotton  warrants  ;  pig-iron  warrants, 
etc. 

Removal  of  Warehoused  Goods. — Independently 
of  the  formalities  required  by  Customs  law  for  the 
removal  of  goods  entered  duty  unpaid,  dock  com- 
panies and  private  warehouse  owners  will  deliver 
goods  to  any  person  on  presentation  of  the  owner's 
delivery  order,  which  the  assign  may  also  lodge  at 
the  dock  office,  issuing  a  fresh  one  when  convenient, 
and  thus  transferring  to  another  person  the  posses- 
sion of  the  goods.  When,  however,  a  warrant  has 
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been  requested  and  obtained  by  the  depositor,  the 
regular  transfer  of  such  a  document,  and  its  delivery 
to  the  buyer,  is  the  sole  means  whereby  the  latter 
may  be  invested  with  the  property  of  the  goods,  and 
empowered  to  remove  them  from  the  warehouse ; 
provided  no  binding  document,  such  as  a  weight  note 
or  a  lot  note,  has  been  issued,  when  the  presentation 
of  both  documents,  viz.,  the  warrant  and  the  weight 
or  lot  note>  is  strictly  required  for  the  removal  of 
the  goods. 

A  parcel  of  goods  may,  of  course,  be  removed  in 
part  as  well  as  the  whole.  When  no  warrant  has 
been  issued  a  delivery  order  may  be  drawn  up  at  any 
time  for  the  quantity  wanted  and  such  quantity 
delivered.  In  the  contrary  case,  however,  the  ori- 
ginal warrant  must  be  returned  to  the  dock  office,  and 
a  fresh  one  is  issued  for  the  remaining  part.  The 
same  is  to  be  done  for  the  corresponding  weight  or 
lot  note,  which  is  issued  on  certain  articles,  should 
any  such  document  have  been  issued  by  the  dock 
company.  Dock  dues  must,  of  course,  be  discharged 
before  removal  of  the  goods. 

Dock  Weight  Notes.— Both  weight  an&  lot  notes  (no 
substantial  difference  existing  between  the  two)  are 
documents  referring  to  a  parcel  or  lot  of  goods  under 
a  warranty  by  which  the  owner  restricts  his  own  rights 
towards  a  dock  company  in  behalf  of  a  buyer.  A 
weight  or  a  lot  note,  therefore,  issued  by  the  company 
at  the  owner's  request,  must  bear  his  signature,  and 
is  delivered  to  the  buyer,  either  by  the  owner  himself 
or  by  a  broker,  through  the  former's  order. 

The  employment  of  such  notes  takes  place  when- 
ever goods,  lodged  at  a  dock  warehouse,  are  sold 
under  condition  of  being  paid  for,  partly  at  the  sale 
and  partly  within  a  certain  term ;  which  is  the  usual 
condition  of  the  public  auction  sales  at  the  docks, 
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and  often  of  private  sales  also.  During  the  term 
granted  for  payment,  viz.,  from  the  sale  to  the  prompt 
day,  the  buyer  is  entitled  to  obtain  delivery  of  the 
goods  bought  by  paying  the  balance  of  the  purchase 
money  still  due.  He  has,  therefore,  a  claim  on  the 
goods,  although  they  are  not  in  his  possession,  nor 
can  the  seller  dispose  of  them  or  remove  them  from 
the  dock,  although  they  are  lodged  under  his  name 
and,  therefore,  still  his  property.  Such  reciprocal 
rights  and  claims  are  embodied  in  two  documents, 
viz.,  a  weight  or  a  lot  note  and  a  sale  warrant. 

The  note  contains  full  particulars  of  the  goods  as 
described  in  the  warrant  it  refers  to,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  statement  under  the  owner's  hand  whereby 
he  engages  to  hold,  up  to  the  prompt  day,  at  the 
buyer's  disposal,  the  warrant  issued  by  the  company 
for  the  parcel  or  lot  of  goods  therein  described,  pro- 
vided the  buyer  complies  with  the  conditions  of  the 
sale.  The  note  bears  also  a  notice  by  the  company, 
by  which  the  holder's  right  to  obtain  delivery  of  the 
goods  is  declared,  stating,  however,  that  no  such 
delivery  will  take  place  without  the  production  of 
both  the  note  and  the  corresponding  warrant.  On 
issuing  the  weight  notey  the  original  warrant  in  the 
owner's  possession  is,  on  the  other  hand,  exchanged 
by  the  company  for  a  sale  warrant,  also  bearing  a 
notice  to  the  effect  that,  a  weight  or  lot  note  having 
been  issued,  no  delivery  will  be  made  under  such 
warrant  before  the  expiration  of  the  prompt  without 
the  production  of  the  corresponding  weight  or  lot 
note. 

Thus  the  two  documents  are  binding  upon  each 
other.  The  buyer  in  possession  of  the  weight  note  has 
virtually  acquired  the  property  of  the  goods,  since  he 
is  entitled  to  have  them  delivered  on  paying  for  them, 
and  may,  therefore,  dispose  of  them  by  transferring 
his  rights  with  the  note  to  a  new  buyer ;  while  the 
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owner  keeps  a  hold  on  the  goods  sold  till  they  have 
been  paid  for. 

On  or  before  the  prompt  day  the  holder  of  the  note 
will,  by  completing  payment  of  the  purchase  money, 
obtain  delivery  of  the  warrant  duly  transferred,  and 
is  then  fully  empowered  to  remove  the  goods  from 
the  warehouse,  or  to  obtain  a  fresh  warrant  under  his 
name. 

In  case  of  no  payment  being  effected  before  the 
expiration  of  the  prompt,  the  note  ceases  to  be  valid, 
and  the  owner  resumes  all  his  rights  under  the 
warrant,  the  deposit  money  paid  by  the  buyer  being 
forfeited. 


Transfer  of  Dock  Documents.— The  transfer  of  any 
dock  document,  viz.,  warrants,  delivery  orders,  weight 
or  lot  notes,  etc.,  is  likewise  effected  by  means  of 
endorsement,  that  is,  by  writing  on  the  back  the 
usual  form  : — Hold  the  within  at  the  disposal  of  . . . . 
or  any  other  to  the  same  effect,  followed  by  the 
owner's  signature. 

The  endorsement  is  either  nominal,  to  learer  or 
Uank9  the  latter  form  being  the  most  customary  in 
trade,  to  effect  which  the  owner  has  but  to  write  his 
name  on  the  back  of  the  document. 

Although  not  strictly  required,  it  is  customary  for 
the  endorsee  (the  person  to  whom  it  is  endorsed)  to 
have  the  transfer  regularly  registered  at  the  dock 
office. 


Warrants  as  Securities.— A  merchant  possessing  a 
parcel  of  goods  lodged  in  a  dock  warehouse,  and 
wishing  to  have  at  his  disposal  the  amount  of  money 
thereby  represented,  or  any  portion  of  it,  without 
losing  the  property  of  his  goods,  will  easily  find  a 
banker,  a  broker,  or  any  other  person,  often  the  dock 
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company  itself,  ready  to    advance  him  the  required 
sum,  against  payment  of  the  customary  interest. 

As  a  security  for  the  loan,  he  will  deliver  to  the 
lender,  endorsed  in  blank,  the  warrant  he  has  obtained 
on  warehousing. 

No  reference  as  to  the  transaction  effected  is  to  be 
made  in  the  endorsement ;  usually  a  simple  letter  of 
deposit  is  handed  over  by  the  lender  to  the  borrower, 
describing  the  nature  of  the  warrant  deposited,  the 
debt  in  security  whereof  the  warrant  is  given  and  the 
terms  of  the  loan,  on  maturity  of  which  he  will,  by 
discharging  his  debt,  get  back  the  warrant  and  return 
thereby  into  possession  of  his  goods. 

Pending  the  said  term,  the  owner  would,  however, 
be  obliged  to  keep  the  mortgaged  goods  unsold, 
which  may  turn  out  very  prejudicial  to  his  interest. 
To  avoid  this  it  is  customary  to  have  a  weight  note 
issued,  which  remains  in  the  owner's  hands,  while 
the  sale  warrant  is  passed  over  to  the  lender.  Up  to 
the  prompt  day  the  former  may  thus  dispose  of  his 
goods,  giving  the  buyer  the  corresponding  weight 
note,  which  he  may  in  his  turn  endorse  to  another 
party,  and  so  on  till  the  debt  be  discharged  by  the 
last  holder  against  restitution  of  the  warrant. 

Should  not  the  debt  for  money  advanced  on  the 
security  of  a  warrant  be  discharged  within  the  term 
agreed  on,  the  lender  in  possession  of  the  warrant 
is  fully  empowered,  of  course,  to  dispose  of  the  goods 
by  public  sale  for  the  account  and  risk  of  his 
debtor. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CARRIAGE  BY  LAND  AND  SEA. 

Common  Carrier's  Liability — Contracts  for  Conveying  Merchandise  by 
Sea— Charter  Parties  and  Bills  of  Lading — Parties  to  the  Contract — 
Voyage  and  Cargo — Lay  Days  and  Demurrage — Loading  and  Un- 
loading— Freight — Delivery — Shipping  Acts. 

Carriers. — A  common  carrier  is  one  who  undertakes 
for  hire  to  transport  from  place  to  place  the  goods  of 
those  who  choose  to  employ  him.  Such  are  owners  of 
stage-coaches  which  carry  goods ;  lightermen ;  barge- 
owners  ;  canal  boatmen ;  owners  of  ships  which  trans- 
port goods  for  hire,  and  owners  of  similar  public 
conveyances;  also  railway  companies,  except  so  far 
as  they  are  limited  by  the  Acts  of  Parliament  con- 
stituting them. 

The  common  carrier's  duty  is  to  take  proper  care 
of  the  goods  entrusted  to  him,  and  to  deliver  them 
safely  without  undue  delay.  As  an  insurer  of  the 
property  "entrusted  to  him,  he  is  answerable  for  all 
loss  or  damage  to  goods  in  his  custody,  unless 
caused  by  act  of  God,  tempest,  or  the  King's  enemies. 

The  common  carrier  by  land  is  not  liable  for  loss 
exceeding  ^10  on  parcels  containing  gold  or  silver, 
precious  stones,  bank-notes,  etc.,  etc.,  unless  the  value 
and  nature  of  such  articles  are  declared  beforehand, 
and  an  increased  charge  made  for  carriage.  Persons 
sending  such  parcels  to  a  .common  carrier  are  bound 
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by  the  scale  of  charges  made  for  such,  which  is  affixed 
in  the  office  of  the  carrier. 

If  a  carrier  receive  goods  on  the  understanding  that 
he  will  only  be  liable  for  particular  risks,  he  will  only 
be  liable  for  them ;  or  if  the  owner  takes  all  the  risk  of 
consequences,  the  carrier  is  discharged  from  every 
responsibility. 

Every  special  contract  for  carriage  must  be  in  writ- 
ing, must  be  just  and  reasonable,  and  signed  by  the 
person  delivering  the  goods. 

When  forwarding  parcels  by  carrier,  the  parcel  is 
entered  in  a  parcel  book,  and  signed  for  by  the 
carrier's  carman.  One  of  the  following  forms  should 
then  be  filled  in  as  required,  and  given  to  the  carman 
with  the  parcel.  The  weight  is  generally  filled  in  by 
the  carriers  themselves. 


TOWN  CARTAGE  CONSIGNMENT  NOTE. 

London,  gtk  June,  1891. 

PIOKPORD  &  CO., 

Receive  and  forward  the  undermentioned  Goods  from  CHAS.  E. 
MEY  &  Co. 

ALL  CHARGES  FORWARD.  No.... 


No. 

Weight. 

Consignee. 

Residence. 

pack- 

Goods. 

ages. 

Cwt. 

qrs. 

Ibs 

£      s.    d. 

JOHN  JONES 

Swansea 

. 

Paper  parcel 

THOMAS  WALLIS 

Exeter 

I 

Case 
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PICKPORD  &  CO.,  London, 18... 

Please  receive  and  forward  the  undermentioned  Goods,  on  the 
conditions  stated  on  back. 

No...,  CARRIAGE  PAID. 


Consignee. 

Residence. 

Description  of  Goods. 

Weight. 

Bill  No 

This  Form  is  to  be  used  ONLY  for  Carriage  Paid  Consignments. 
Signature  of  Owner,  or  on  his  behalf, 


%*  PICKFORD  &  Co.  GIVE  PUBLIC  NOTICE 

That  they  will  not  be  accountable  for  any  Article,  unless  it  be  entered 
and  signed  for  as  received  by  them  or  their  Agents.  Nor  will  they  be 
responsible  for  the  loss  of,  or  damage  done  to,  Money  in  Cash  or  Bills,  or 
Promissory  Notes,  or  Securities  for  Money  or  Jewellery,  Trinkets,  Rings, 
Precious  Stones,  Bullion,  Gold  and  Silver  manufactured  or  unmanufactured  ; 
Gold  and  Silver  Plate  or  Plated  Articles,  Clocks,  Watches,  Time-pieces, 
Marbles,  Lace,  Furs,  Silks  in  a  manufactured  or  unmanufactured  state,  and 
whether  wrought  up  or  not  wrought  up  with  other  materials  ;  Writings, 
Title  Deeds,  Prints,  Paintings,  Maps,  Engravings,  Pictures,  Stamps  or 
other  valuables ;  nor  for  loss  of,  or  damage  to,  China,  Glass,  Earthenware, 
Wearing  Apparel,  Musical  Instruments,  Furniture,  Toys,  Perambulators, 
Castings,  or  any  other  such  hazardous  or  brittle  Articles,  in  Packages  or 
otherwise,  unless  the  same  be  insured  according  to  their  value,  and  paid  for 
at  the  time  of  delivery,  and  the  same  will  be  carried  entirely  at  the  Owner's 
risk.  Nor  for  the  loss  or  damage  of  any  Goods  by  fire,  the  act  of  God,  or 
civil  commotion,  or  of  any  Goods  put  into  returned  Wrappers  or  Boxes,  or 
packages  described  as  Empties ;  nor  of  any  Goods  left  until  called  for,  or 
to  order,  or  left  or  warehoused  for  the  convenience  of  the  parties  to  whom 
they  belong,  or  to  or  by  whom  they  are  consigned  or  left  with  PICK- 
FORD  &  CO.  Nor  for  the  loss  or  damage  of  any  Packages  insufficiently 
or  improperly  packed,  marked,  directed,  or  described,  or  containing  a 
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variety  of  Articles  liable  by  breaking  to  damage  each  other  ;  nor  for  Leak- 
age from  Casks.  PICKFORD  &  CO.  will  not  be  liable  for  the  loss  or 
damage  of  Goods  carried  on  any  Navigable  River,  or  across  any  arm  of  the 
Sea  ;  nor  will  they  be  liable  for  Sea  Risk  of  any  description  on  any  Goods 
shipped  by  them,  whether  as  Carriers  or  Agents.  PICKFORD  &  CO. 
will  not  be  accountable  for  loss  of  Aqua  Fortis,  Oil  of  Vitriol,  or  any  other 
Ardent  Spirit  or  dangerous  Article.  Senders  of  such  Articles  will  be  held 
accountable  for  any  damage  arising  therefrom,  unless  the  contents  are 
described  on  the  direction,  that  due  care  may  be  observed  in  loading,  And 
all  such  dangerous  Articles  can  be  received  and  carried  only  under  the 
Regulations  from  time  to  time  laid  down  by  the  various  Railway  Com- 
panies. All  Goods  received  for  the  purpose  of  being  carried,  or  otherwise, 
will  be  considered  as  subject  to  a  general  lien,  and  also  to  a  right  of 
detention  for  Money  due  for  the  carriage  of  such  Goods,  and  upon  any 
general  balance,  or  otherwise,  due  from  either  the  Owners  or  Consignees 
of  such  Goods  to  PICKFORD  &  CO.,  and  for  any  unsatisfied  claim  or 
demand  which  PICKFORD  &  CO.  may  have  against  such  Owners  or 
Consignees.  If,  in  Fourteen  days  after  Notice  has  been  given  that  such 
Goods  are  detained  for  the  above  purposes,  the  Money  due  be  not  paid, 
they  will  be  sold.  Fish,  Fruit,  or  other  perishable  Articles  will  be  imme- 
diately sold  to  secure  the  Freight,  if  it  be  not  paid  directly  such  Articles 
arrive  at  the  Railway  Terminus,  or  are  offered  for  delivery.  No  claim  for 
loss  or  damage  (for  which  PICKFORD  &  CO.  hold  themselves  account- 
able) will  be  allowed,  unless  made  within  Three  Days  after  the  delivery  of 
Goods.  The  delivery  of  the  Goods  will  be  considered  complete  when  the 
same  are  unloaded  out  of  the  Waggon,  Dray,  or  Cart,  and  placed  at  the 
door  of  the  Consignees  ;  the  cellaring  or  warehousing  them  afterwards  will 
be  at  the  Owner's  risk.  Where  Goods  are  consigned  to  places  beyond  the 
limits  of  PICKFORD  &  CO.'s  own  conveyances,  they  will  not  be 
answerable  for  the  loss,  damage,  detention,  or  otherwise,  in  respect  of 
them,  beyond  such  limits  where  the  Goods  will  be  forwarded  to  their 
destination  by  the  usual  conveyance,  unless  ordered  by  any  particular 
Carrier.  All  Empties  not  taken  away  within  ONE  MONTH  after  their 
arrival  will  be  sold  to  defray  expenses. 

N.B. — The  above  conditions  apply  to  all  Goods  received  by  PICKFORD 
6*  CO.  at  their  respective  Offices  and  Warehouses,  or  elsewhere. 
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CARRIAGE  BY  LAND  AND  SEA. 


THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY  GIVE  PUBLIC  NOTICE 
that  they  hold  themselves  entirely  relieved  from  loss  or  damage  done  to  all 
goods,  matters,  or  things,  described  in  the  Act  of  William  IV.,  cap.  68, 
unless  the  particular  articles  be  declared,  and  an  assurance  over  and  above 
the  carriage  be  paid  as  compensation  for  the  risk  incurred. 

That  with  respect  to  any  animals,  luggage,  or  goods  booked  through, 
and  to  be  carried  partly  by  railway  and  partly  by  sea,  or  partly  by  canal 
and  partly  by  sea,  the  Company  shall  be  exempted  from  liability  for  any 
loss  or  damage  which  may  arise  during  the  carriage  of  any  such  animals, 
luggage,  or  goods  by  sea,  from  the  act  of  God,  the  King's  enemies,  fire, 
accidents  from  machinery,  boilers  and  steam,  and  all  and  every  other 
dangers  and  accidents  of  the  seas,  rivers,  and  navigation  of  whatever  nature 
and  kind  soever,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  Company  had  signed  and 
delivered  to  the  consigner  a  bill  of  lading  containing  such  conditions. 

That  no  claim  for  loss  or  damage  for  which  they  may  be  liable  will  be 
allowed,  unless  the  same  be  made  within  three  days  after  delivery  of  the 
goods ;  such  delivery  to  be  considered  complete  when  notice  of  arrival  is 
sent  to  the  consignee,  or,  if  the  goods  be  carted  by  the  Company  when 
they  are  unloaded  at  the  door  of  the  consignee's  place  of  abode  or  business. 

That  all  goods  conveyed — but  which  the  Company  have  not  undertaken 
to  deliver — must  be  removed  from  the  Company's  trucks  within  forty-eight 
hours  after  notice  of  arrival  is  sent  to  consignee,  or  they  will,  after  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  be  subject  to  an  additional  charge,  beyond  the 
amount  due  for  carriage  thereof,  of  three  shillings  per  truck  per  day,  or  part 
of  a  day,  for  demurrage  of  such  truck,  and  be  held  by  the  Company — 
not  as  common  carriers,  but  as  warehousemen — at  owner's  sole  risk. 

That  consignors  ordering  trucks  and  not  loading  them,  or  having  loaded 
them,  failing  to  order  them  away  within  forty-eight  hours  after  such  trucks 
shall  be  ready  for  loading  at  the  Station,  will  be  subjected  to  a  charge  of 
three  shillings  per  truck  per  day,  for  demurrage  thereof,  for  every  day  or 
fraction  of  a  day  they  shall  be  detained  after  the  expiration  of  such  forty- 
eight  hours. 

That  they  do  not  undertake,  except  on  special  conditions,  the  carriage 
of  gunpowder,  lucifer  matches,  aquafortis,  oil  of  vitriol,  or  other  dangerous 
article,  neither  will  they,  under  any  circumstances,  be  liable  for  the  loss  of 
any  such  article ;  but  all  senders  thereof  will  be  held  accountable  for  any 
damage  arising  thereto  or  therefrom,  and  whether  to  other  goods  or  pro- 
perty of  the  Company,  or  of  any  other  person.  Senders  of  such  goods  are 
subject  to  a  Penalty  of  Twenty  Pounds,  unless  the  nature  of  the  contents 
be  declared  and  distinctly  marked  on  the  outside  of  the  package  con- 
taining the  same. 

That  all  goods  delivered  to  the  Company  will  be  received  and  held  by 
them,  subject  to  a  general  lien  for  money  due  to  them,  whether  for  carriage 
of  such  goods,  or  for  other  charges,  and  in  case  the  general  lien  is  not 
satisfied,  within  a  reasonable  time  from  the  day  when  the  Company  first 
received  the  goods,  the  same  will  be  sold  by  the  Company  by  auction  or 
otherwise,  and  the  proceeds  of  sale  applied  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  lien 
and  expenses. 

All  perishable  Articles  refused  by  the  person,  or  at  the  place  to  which 
directed,  or  directed  to  a  place  not  known  to  the  Company's  agents  or  ser- 
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vants,  or  not  directed  at  all,  or  not  paid  for  and  taken  away  within  six  hours 
after  arrival,  if  addressed  to  be  kept  till  called  for,  will  be  forthwith  sold  by 
auction  or  otherwise,  without  any  notice  to  sender  or  consignee,  and  pay- 
ment or  tender  of  the  net  proceeds  of  any  such  sale,  after  deduction  of 
freight,  charges,  and  expenses,  shall  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  delivery. 
The  Company  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  claim  upon  any  such  articles 
on  the  ground  of  loss  of  market,  provided  the  same  be  delivered  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  they  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Company. 

In  the  event  of  the  loss  of  any  property  for  which  the  Company  may  be 
responsible,  the  value  or  cost  thereof  at  the  time  of  forwarding  is  to  be 
taken  as  the  measure  of  damage. 

Agreement  fora  Ship's  Hire.— The  shipping  trade 
consists  chiefly  of  the  carriage  of  goods  and  passen- 
gers by  sea.  For  each  of  these  purposes  the  employ- 
ment of  a  vessel  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
contracting  parties  in  two  different  ways. 

(a)  Either  the  oivner  lets  out  his  ship's  services  to  a 
person  or  a  body  of  persons  undertaking  to   carry 
goods  or  passengers  for  their  account. 

(b)  Or,  having  announced  her  sailing,  either  direct 
for  one  port  or  for  several  in  a  fixed  rotation,  he  agrees 
with  single  shippers  or  passengers  to  convey  the  for- 
mer's goods  or  the  latter's  persons  to  certain  places  in 
the  said  rotation. 

When  employed  in  the  latter  form  a  vessel  is  tech- 
nically called  a  general  ship. 

Instruments  used. — There  are  two  instruments  used 
to  embody  the  conditions  relating  to  the  employment 
of  a  vessel  for  the  carriage  of  goods,  viz. : 

A  charter  party,  which  contains  the  contract  between 
owner  and  merchant  for  the  hire  of  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  available  space  in  the  ship's  hold,  for  an  agreed- 
upon  time  and  purpose. 

A  bill  of  lading,  whereby  the  owner  acknowledges 
receipt  of  goods  shipped  on  board  his  vessel,  and  en- 
gages with  the  shipper  to  convey  them  to  the  port 
named,  under  certain  specified  conditions,  and  for  a 
fixed  remuneration. 
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As  to  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  which  forms 
quite  a  special  and  limited  branch  of  the  trade,  and 
is,  therefore,  less  interesting  for  the  commercial  com- 
munity at  large,  we  limit  ourselves  to  the  following 
statement,  that  ships  are  nowadays  seldom  hired  for 
that  purpose,  as  the  trade  is  carried  on  directly,  and 
for  their  own  account,  by  steamship  owners  or  navi- 
gation companies ;  but  should  the  case  happen,  the 
affreightment  must,  of  course,  be  effected  likewise  by  a 
charter  party.  As  co  the  contract  for  the  passage  of  a 
single  person,  it  is  witnessed  by  a  very  simple  docu- 
ment, called  the  passage  ticket. 

The  bill  of  lading  is  the  indispensable  complement 
of  the  charter  party,  since  it  bears  witness  that  the 
goods,  for  the  carriage  of  which  the  vessel  was  hired, 
were  really  shipped  on  board,  thus  giving  effect  to  the 
provisions  of  the  charter.  When  the  cargo  is  com- 
posed of  goods  belonging  to  different  shippers  uncon- 
nected with  each  other,  no  charter  party  is  to  be  drawn 
up,  as  the  ship's  services  are  hired  as  a  whole  by  none 
of  them.  The  bill  of  lading\&§  in  such  cases  the  force, 
and  partakes  of  the  nature,  of  the  charter;  since,  al- 
though not  drawn  up  in  the  regular  form  of  a  contract, 
it  must  be  considered,  in  the  absence  of  a  regular 
charter,  as  the  evidence  of  a  parole  contract,  existing 
at  the  time  of  shipping  between  the  shipper  and  the 
owner.  It  is  obvious,  in  fact,  that  by  engaging  to  con- 
vey the  goods  on  board  his  vessel,  the  owner  has  let 
out,  on  certain  conditions,  the  space  required  for  their 
stowage  in  the  ship's  hold. 

The  wording  of  both  charter  parties  and  bills  of  lading 
is  not  determined  by  law.  Although  the  general  and 
main  features  of  such  documents  have  long  been  estab- 
lished by  practice,  a  perfect  uniformity  could  never  be 
obtained,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  endeavours  of 
the  ship-trading  classes. 

The  sort  of  ship  to  be  employed  (whether  a  steamer 
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or  a  sailing  vessel),  the  kind  of  goods  to  be  shipped, 
the  voyage  on  which  the  vessel  is  to  be  bound,  the 
custom  of  the  principal  ports  in  the  various  seas,  be- 
sides other  circumstances,  give  rise  to  different  and 
variable  conditions,  which  cannot  be  framed  into  a 
single  form  of  contract  of  affreightment.  Many 
different  descriptions  of  charters  are  therefore  used, 
which  go  by  the  name  of  the  sea  or  of  the  region  where 
the  ship  is  trading,  as — Black  Sea  charters,  Baltic 
charters,  India  charters,  Mediterranean  charters,  etc. ; 
or,  again,  they  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
cargo,  as — coal  charters,  grain  charters,  tea  charters, 
timber  charters,  etc. 

As  to  bills  of  lading,  the  main  difference  in  the  word- 
ing depends,  in  the  first  place,  on  their  being  drawn 
up  for  goods  shipped  under  a  charter,  or  not. 

In  the  former  case  the  bill  of  lading  is  usually 
reduced  to  its  simplest  form,  merely  referring  to  the 
conditions  of  the  charter,  while,  in  the  case  of  a  general 
ship,  any  condition  agreed  upon  between  the  parties 
is  to  be  stated  in  the  bill  of  lading,  a  circumstance 
which,  for  the  same  reasons  explained  above  in  the 
case  of  charter  parties,  gives  rise  to  many  different 
clauses,  hence  to  different  descriptions  of  bills  of 
lading. 

Both  for  charter  parties  and  bills  of  lading  there  are 
suitable  forms,  approved  and  introduced  from  time  to 
time  by  leading  associations  of  merchants  and  ship- 
owners, or  by  navigation  companies,  and  generally 
accepted  by  the  trade. 

Printed  copies  of  such  forms  are  issued,  with  blank 
spaces  left  to  be  filled  up  in  writing,  and  a  great  deal 
of  time  is  thus  saved  in  drawing  up  the  documents. 

As  such  forms  are  framed  to  meet  general,  not  par- 
ticular circumstances,  it  is  often  found  that  some  one 
of  the  printed  clauses  do  not  apply  to  the  case.  All 
sorts  of  alterations  are  then  made  in  the  document, 
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either  by  blotting  out  words  or  by  making  written  or 
stamped  additions,  as  required  to  express  the  terms 
agreed  upon;  which  is  so  often  the  case  that  new 
clauses,  it  may  be  said,  are  daily  invented  and  added, 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  different  trades,  or 
the  conditions  of  the  markets.  Written  or  stamped 
clauses  have,  therefore,  by  general  consent,  a  greater 
effect  than  the  printed  wording,  in  case  the  latter  has 
not  been  conveniently  cancelled,  as  it  should  have 
been  done  on  the  adoption  of  a  different  condition. 

Distinction  in  Charters.— -The  principal  distinction 
in  charters  concerns  the  term  of  their  duration.  A 
ship  may  be  chartered,  either  for  a  certain  determined 
voyage,  or  for  a  certain  specified  length  of  time.  The 
former,  which  is  the  most  common,  gives  rise  to 
voyage  charters,  the  latter  to  charters  on  time,  or  time 
charters. 

Charter  Clauses. — The  most  important  clauses  of  a 
charter  party,  when  the  ship  is  hired  for  a  voyage, 
are  the  par  ties  to  it,  the  ship,  the  voyage,  the  cargo,  and 
\hefreight. 

In  the  case,  however,  of  a  time  charter,  the  clauses 
concerning  the  voyage  and  the  cargo  are  superseded 
by  one  appointing  the  term  during  which  the  ship  is 
to  be  at  the  charterer's  disposal. 

(See  specimens  of  CHARTER  PARTIES  at  the  end  of 
this  chapter,  pages  9 8 — i  o  i .) 

Parties. — A  charter  party  begins  by  stating  how  the 
agreement  has  been  legally  entered  into  between  the 
parties  to  it,  viz.,  between  the  owner  and  the  char- 
terer, whose  names  and  qualifications  must,  therefore, 
be  inserted  after  the  usual  wording : 

It  is  this  day  mutually  agreed  between  Messrs.    .     . 
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In  the  case  of  a  vessel  belonging  to  several  co-owners, 
the  charter  bears  the  name  and  qualifications  of  the 
part-owner  appointed  to  act  as  managing  owner  or  ship's 
husband. 

Either  the  captain,  or  another  representative  spe- 
cially appointed  by  the  owner,  on  one  side,  and  the 
freighter's  agent  on  the  other  side,  may  respectively 
enter  upon  the  agreement  in  behalf  of  their  principals, 
when  their  names  must  appear  on  the  face  of  the 
documents,  with  full  notice  of  their  capacity  in  the 
contract. 

Clauses  as  to  Ship.— The  description  of  the  ship, 
her  name,  nationality,  and  burthen,  her  master's  name, 
and  the  name  of  the  place  whereat  she  is  lying  for  the 
time  being,  must  follow,  together  with  the  owner's 
declaration  of  her  being  tight,  staunch,  strong,  and  every 
way  fitted  for  the  voyage.  Such  declarations  are  called 
warranties,  and  imply  the  owner's  assurance  that  the 
ship  is,  in  her  structure,  condition,  and  equipment, 
fully  seaworthy,  and  fit  for  the  voyage  she  is  to  under- 
take, and  for  the  cargo  she  is  to  carry.  He  is  liable, 
therefore,  for  any  fault  existing  on  her  sailing. 

The  voyage  and  cargo  clauses  come  next. 

Voyage  and  Cargo  Clauses. — The  voyage  clauses 
point  out  the  port  of  loading  and  the  port  of  discharge, 
or,  in  case  of  either  or  both  of  them  being  unknown  at 
the  date  of  the  chartering,  the  port  or  ports  of  call  at 
which  the  captain  is  to  receive  the  freighter's  orders 
as  to  whither  he  shall  proceed. 

A  clause  indirectly  concerning  the  voyage  is  usually 
inserted  in  addition  to  the  voyage  clause,  or  at  the 
end  of  the  charter,  appointing  the  party  by  whom  the 
ship  is  entered  and  cleared  at  the  Custom-house  at  port 
of  loading,  and  the  one  to  whom  she  is  to  be  addressed 
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at  port  of  discharge,  and  fixing  the  corresponding  re- 
muneration to  be  paid. 

The  cargo  clauses  describe  the  nature  and  quantity 
of  the  cargo  to  be  shipped,  the  mode  and  conditions 
of  loading  and  unloading,  the  time  allowed  for  each 
of  such  operations,  or  jointly  for  both,  the  penalty 
due  by  the  charterer  to  the  owner  for  detaining  the 
vessel  in  port  longer  than  agreed,  and  sometimes  also 
the  premium  to  be  granted  to  the  freighter  for  dis- 
patching her  before  the  appointed  time. 

As  to  a  ship  chartered  on  time,  it  is  clearly  under- 
stood that,  although  fully  equipped  by  the  owner, 
she  is  to  call  at  such  ports  and  take  in  such  cargoes 
as  directed  by  the  freighter,  at  whose  entire  disposal 
she  is  placed  for  a  certain  time.  No  mention  of  the 
voyages  she  is  to  perform  during  such  time,  or  of  the 
cargoes  she  is  to  load,  is,  therefore,  made  in  the  char- 
ter',  a  provision  being  often  inserted,  however,  to  the 
effect  of  either  determining  the  seas  where  the  ship  is 
to  be  employed,  or  excluding  certain  seas  from  her 
voyages  or  certain  goods  .from  her  cargoes. 

As  a  safegard  against  liability  for  the  non-per- 
formance of  the  conditions  relating  to  the  voyage  and 
to  the  loading  or  delivery  of  the  cargo,  each  party 
inserts  in  the  charter  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that, 
under  certain  circumstances  beyond  his  control,  he 
would  decline  all  liability  for  the  non-fulfilment  of 
the  undertaking. 

Such  clauses  usually  concern  the  act  of  God,  the 
Queen's  enemies,  the  riots  or  strike  of  labourers,  the  acci- 
dents of  navigation,  and  such  other  cases  as  may  have 
forcible  interference  with  the  voyage  or  with  the  load- 
ing, carriage,  or  delivery  of  the  cargo. 

Lay  Days  and  Demurrage. — The  time  allowed  to 
the  charterer  for  carrying  out  either  or  both  the  opera- 
tions of  loading  or  unloading  is  reckoned  by  days, 
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called  lying  days,  or  simply  lay  days,  which,  it  is  usually 
agreed,  begin  to  count  24  hours  after  captain's  notice 
to  charterer  of  being  ready  to  take  in  or  to  deliver 
cargo. 

Lay  days  are  reckoned  either  by  running  days  or 
working  days,  and  it  is  very  important  to  know  the 
difference.  Running  days  are  consecutive  days,  that 
is,  days  running  from  one  date  to  another  without 
any  break  or  exception,  while  working  days  are  such 
as  are  usually  devoted  to  work,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  place,  or  during  which  it  is  possible  for 
labourers  to  work.  Sometimes  the  additional  clauses 
— weather  permitting,  Sundays  excepted,  or  holidays 
excepted,  are  inserted,  as  a  restriction  on  running 
days. 

A  number  of  days,  over  and  above  the  lay  days,  is 
also  fixed  in  most  charters,  during  which  the  vessel 
is  bound  to  remain  at  charterer's  disposal  for  loading 
or  unloading  purposes,  against  payment  of  an  indem- 
nity to  the  owner,  at  a  fixed  rate  per  ton  and  per 
day ;  sometimes,  and  particularly  for  steamers,  even 
per  hour.  Such  an  indemnity  is  known  as  demurr- 
age. 

Should  a  vessel  be  detained  in  port  still  beyond  the 
demurrage  days  agreed  upon  in  the  charter  party;  extra 
demurrage  days  will  then  begin  to  count,  for  which  the 
charterer  has  to  pay  a  higher  indemnity,  to  be  deter- 
mined either  by  agreement  or  by  the  Court.  In  some 
charters  no  limit  is  given  for  demurrage. 

Sometimes  no  lay  days  are  fixed,  but  the  charterer 
is  bound  to  ship  or  discharge  a  certain  number  of  tons 
a  day,  or  demurrage  is  incurred,  which  turns  out  to  be 
the  same ;  sometimes  also  the  contract  merely  refers 
to  the  custom  of  the  port  whereat  the  operation  is  to 
be  carried  out. 

The  condition  of  paying  dispatch  money  to  the  char- 
terer in  the  case  of  his  loading  or  unloading  the  vessel 
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before  lay  days  are  over,  is  not  commonly  found  in 
charter  parties,  such  an  allowance  being  exceptionally 
granted  by  the  owner  only  in  cases  when  the  strictest 
economy  of  time  is  desired. 

Dispatch  money,  when  granted,  is  fixed  in  the  char- 
ter at  so  much  for  each  day  saved. 

Loading  and  Unloading.  —  As  to  the  mode  of  load- 
ing and  unloading,  the  provisions  of  the  charter  vary 
with  the  nature  of  the  goods  to  be  shipped.  Bulk 
cargoes,  for  instance,  such  as  grain,  coal,  ore,  etc., 
cannot  be  dealt  with  as  timber  or  marble,  for  which 
broken  stowage  and  other  conditions  must  be  added, 
nor  do  the  accommodations  and  mechanical  means 
for  loading  and  unloading  ships  in  the  various  ports 
admit  of  a  uniformity  of  conditions. 

Special  arrangements  excepted,  it  is,  however, 
usually  stated  in  charters  that  the  goods  are  to  be 
delivered  to  ship's  officers  by  charterer's  agent,  either 
along  ship's  side,  on  deck,  or  under  ship's  tackle  ;  where 
the  owner's  responsibility  commences,  and  stowed  in 
the  hold  by  stevedores  or  trimmers,  at  the  shipowner's 
expense,  the  captain  signing  bills  of  lading  for  the 
quantity  shipped,  whether  ascertained  by  him  or 
not. 

The  usual  condition  for  the  unloading  is  that  goods 
are  to  be  taken  by  the  receiver  at  port  of  destination 
either  from  under  ship's  tackle,  along  ship's  side,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  place.  The  weighing, 
counting,  or  measuring  required  for  the  computation 
of  freight  usually  takes  place  on  board  at  the  moment 
of  discharge,  but  a  provision  to  that  effect  seldom 
appears  in  the  charter. 

Freight  Clause.  —  The  freight  clause  in  a  voyage 
charter  must  declare  whether  the  remuneration  is  cal- 
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culated  at  so  much  per  ton  or  package,  which  is  usually 
done  either  by  weight  or  measurement,  or  in  a  lump 
sum  for  the  whole  cargo,  dead  freight  included,  and 
how  the  payment  of  freight  is  to  be  effected.  As  a 
rule,  freight  should  not  be  paid  until  earned — that  is, 
till  the  goods  shipped  are  safely  delivered  to  the  pro- 
per person  at  port  of  destination — but  in  practice  it  is 
often  otherwise.  The  usual  condition  in  charters  is 
that  freight  shall  be  paid  by  receiver  on  delivery  of  the 
cargo,  the  captain  receiving  an  advance  on  such  freight 
for  ship's  use  before  leaving  the  port  of  loading. 
For  vessels  sailing  under  charter,  freight  is  seldom 
required  to  be  paid  wholly  in  advance,  while  such  a 
condition  is  often  imposed  by  navigation  companies, 
whose  steamers  are  employed  as  general  ships. 

The  condition  of  a  gratuity  on  behalf  of  the  captain 
is  sometimes  added  to  the  freight  clause.  This  gratuity 
is  fixed  in  a  round  sum  for  the  whole  cargo  and 
voyage,  but  rarely  finds  its  way  to  the  captain. 

Primage,  formally  called  hat  money,  is  a  percentage 
frequently  charged  over  and  above  the  freight.  This, 
formerly,  belonged  to  captain  as  an  acknowledged 
right,  but  is  now  retained  by  shipowner. 

In  a  time  charter  freight  is  usually  agreed  upon 
either  at  so  much  per  ton,  and  per  diem,  or  calendar 
month,  from  the  day  of  the  ship's  delivery  to  the  char- 
terer, to  her  re-delivery  to  the  owner,  or  in  a  lump 
sum  for  the  whole  term. 

Both  voyage  and  time  charters  usually  bear  a  clause 
binding  on  the  captain  to  sign  bills  of  lading on  receipt 
of  the  cargo,  at  any  rate  of  freight  as  directed  by  the 
freighter,  without  prejudice  to  the  charter.  The  purport 
of  such  a  clause  is  to  leave  the  charterer  quite  free  to 
sublet  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  vessel,  at  such  a 
freight  as  convenient ;  that  is,  either  higher  or  lower 
than  the  rate  fixed  by  the  charter,  and  which  he  is  to 
pay  to  the  owner. 
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As  freight  is,  in  most  cases,  cashed  by  the  captain, 
the  difference,  if  any,  between  the  two  rates  is  easily 
compensated  between  the  parties. 

Another  additional  clause  concerning  freight,  which 
is  regularly  found  in  charter  parties,  and  very  often 
in  bills  of  lading  also,  is  the  following : 

The  owner  to  have  a  lien  on  the  cargo,  or  any  part 
thereof,  for  payment  of  freight  and  demurrage. 

The  shipowner's  right  to  a  lien  on  the  cargo  for 
payment  of  freight  is  generally  acknowledged  by  the 
laws  of  all  nations.  By  this  clause,  however,  it  is 
stated  beyond  dispute  that  the  captain  is  thereby  em- 
powered to  put  a  stop  on  the  goods,  until  discharge  of 
such  dues,  or  until  the  corresponding  amount  be  de- 
posited, and  even  to  enforce  payment  contempora- 
neously with  delivery. 

Shipbrokers. — In  the  practice  of  the  shipping  trade 
the  chartering  of  a  vessel  is  commonly  effected  through 
a  shipbroker,  whose  business  consists  chiefly  in  look- 
ing after  the  employment  of  ships  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  by  means  of  extensive  business  connections. 

The  conditions  of  the  charter  once  settled  between 
the  owner  and  the  merchant,  through  the  broker's 
agency,  the  latter  gets  the  original  instrument  signed 
by  both  parties,  or  signs  it  himself  by  authority  received, 
and  retains  it,  giving  out  certified  copies  as  required. 
The  fact  is  stated  in  the  copies  of  the  charter  by  the 
usual  form  of  certificate,  inserted  either  at  foot  or 
in  the  margin,  saying :  A  true  copy  of  the  original 
charter  in  our  possession,  or  any  other  words  to  the 
same  effect. 

As  a  remuneration  for  his  exertions  in  concluding 
the  charter,  the  broker  gets  a  commission  or  broker- 
age, usually  five  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  freight. 
A  clause  to  that  effect  also  appears  on  the  face  of  the 
charter,  whereby  it  is  usually  agreed  that  such  a  com- 
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mission   shall  be  paid  by  the  ship  on  signing  of  the 
charter. 

Cancelling  and  Closing.— It  often  happens  that  a 
cancelling  clause  is  appended  to  the  charter,  whereby 
power  is  given  to  the  charterer  to  cancel  the  contract 
under  certain  circumstances,  such  as,  for  instance, 
the  vessel  failing  to  be  ready  at  port  of  loading  on  a 
certain  date,  or  the  charterer  being  prevented  beyond 
control  from  supplying  the  cargo,  or  in  any  other 
event  through  which  the  adventure  would  be  frus- 
trated by  delay. 

The  charter  usually  ends  by  fixing  the  penalty  for 
non-performance  of  the  agreenent,  and  is  closed  by  the 
signatures  of  the  parties  to  it.  This  clause  is  usual, 
but  inoperative,  as  no  penalty  can  be  recovered,  unless 
damage  is  proved,  and  then  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
damage  proved. 

A  sixpenny  revenue  stamp  is  required  by  the  English 
law  on  the  original  copy  of  the  contract. 

Bill  of  Lading  Clauses. — The  essential  clauses  of  a 
bill  of  lading  are  :  the  parties  to  it,  tJie  ship,  the  voyage, 
the  goods  shipped,  the  delivery,  the  freight. 

Some  of  them  are  expressed  in  almost  identical  terms 
in  all  adopted  forms  of  bills  of  lading ;  others  appear 
much  more  detailed  in  bills  for  goods  shipped  in  a 
general  ship,  which,  as  already  explained,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  bill  of  lading  being  then  the  sole 
written  contract  between  the  shipper  and  the  owner, 
all  the  conditions  agreed  upon  between  the  parties 
for  the  carriage  of  goods  must  appear  therein. 

Extra  clauses,  relating  to  special  conditions  im- 
posed on  the  shipper,  are  daily  met  with  in  bills  of 
lading,  each  and  all  intended  towards  lessening  the 
ship's  responsibility,  avoiding  delay  and  securing 
payment  of  freight  and  charges. 
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Every  steam  navigation  company  may  be  said 
nowadays  to  have  its  particular  form  of  bill  of  lading, 
whose  conditions,  though  varying  from  time  to  time, 
must  be  accepted  and  complied  with  by  shippers.  It 
is,  therefore,  hardly  possible  to  refer  to  each  and  all  of 
them  in  this  limited  work,  although  one  may  get  easily 
acquainted  with  them  by  actual  practice.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  making  clear  the  general  and 
most  essential  points  in  a  bill  of  lading. 

(See  specimens  of  BILLS  OF  LADING  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter,  pages  102  and  104.) 

Parties. — The  parties  to  a  bill  of  lading  are  three, 
viz. :  the  shipper,  the  consignee,  and  the  shipowner. 

The  consignee,  however,  being  no  contracting  party, 
is  not  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  act.  It  often 
occurs  that  there  is  none  mentioned  in  the  bill,  as  will 
hereafter  be  shown. 

The  shipper's  name  is  inserted  at  the  head  of  the 
billy  after  the  usual  introductory  wording  : 

Shipped  in  good  order  and  condition  by 

whereby  the  owner  acknowledges  his  having  received 
the  goods  on  board. 

The  consignee,  if  any,  should  be  mentioned  in  the 
delivery  clause  ;  and  as  to  the  owner,  he  is  usually 
represented  by  the  captain  or  other  authorised  agent. 

Ship  and  Voyage. — In  and  upon  the  good  ship 

The  name  of  the  ship  and  ship's  master,  the  port 
where  she  is  lying,  and  that  to  which  she  is  bound, 
constitute  the  essential  terms  of  the  clause,  to  which, 
however,  others  are  often  added  in  bills  for  general 
ships,  whereby  full  liberty  is  left  to  the  ship  to  call  at 
other  ports  for  any  object  whatever  before  proceeding  to  her 
destination,  to  tranship  the  goods  to  their  destination  by 
another  vessel,  to  sail  without  pilots,  etc.,  etc. 
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Clauses  as  to  Goods.— The  clause  concerning  the 
goods  shipped  comes  next,  bearing  a  full  description 
of  their  nature,  weight  or  measure,  with  the  addition 
of  marks  and  numbers  of  the  packages,  usually  noted 
in  the  margin  of  the  bill  of  lading. 

The  declaration  of  having  received  the  goods  in 
good  order  and  condition  and  the  consequent  obligation, 
subsequently  expressed,  of  delivering  them  in  like 
good  order  and  condition,  is  sensibly  lessened  in  its 
importance  by  an  additional  clause,  now  adopted  by 
almost  all  shipowners  and  inserted  at  foot  of  the  bill 
of  lading,  stating :  weight,  quality,  quantity,  value  and 
contents  unknown.  The  captain,  in  his  owner's  behalf, 
declares  by  such  a  clause  that  he  has  not  ascertained 
the  condition  of  the  contents  of  the  packages,  or  the 
weight  and  measure  of  the  goods  shipped,  which 
would  be,  in  fact,  almost  impossible  to  do,  and  there- 
fore declines  liability  in  many  cases  of  damage  and 
short  delivery.  Such  a  waiver  of  responsibility  is 
sometimes  attempted  by  the  following  addition  to  the 
clause  :  not  accountable  for  short  delivery  ;  but  short  de- 
livered goods  are  always  claimed  from  shipowners. 

Should  the  goods  or  part  of  them  be  shipped  in  an 
apparently  damaged  state,  or  in  a  bad  condition  of 
packing,  a  note  to  that  effect  is  to  be  made  by  the 
captain  on  the  bill  of  lading,  which  ceases  then  to  be  a 
clean  bill  of  lading. 

Delivery. — No  mention  as  to  the  time  or  mode  oJ 
shipping  the  goods  is  made  on  the  bill  of  lading,  nor 
could  it  reasonably  be  otherwise,  considering  that  the 
bill  is  but  a  receipt,  which  comes  into  effect  when  the 
goods  have  already  been  shipped. 

When  goods  are  shipped  on  a  chartered  vessel,  the 
operation  is  regulated  by  the  provisions  of  the  charter 
party,  and  in  the  case  of  a  general  ship,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  course  usually  adopted :  the  shipowner, 
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wishing  to  employ  his  ship  without  binding  her  under 
a  charter  party,  puts  her  on  the  berth  for  a  determined 
voyage ;  that  is,  announces  publicly  to  the  trade  that 
she  is  ready  to  receive  goods  for  certain  port  or  ports, 
and  appoints  the  date  of  her  sailing. 

Persons  willing  to  ship  goods  in  her,  a,rra.ngQ  freight 
rates y  tonnage,  and  all  other  conditions,  with  ship's 
agent  or  company's  appointed  officer;  get  a  shipping 
order  for  the  captain,  and  send  goods  on  board.  The 
ship's  cargo  is  thus  formed,  which  is  sometimes  a 
cargo  in  bulk,  shipped  by  one  or  several  merchants 
under  one  or  several  bills  of  lading ;  and  still  oftener, 
a  general  cargo — i.e.,  a  mixed  cargo  composed  of 
separate  packages — as  is  always  the  case  with  regular 
liners,  each  parcel  of  goods  being  forwarded  under 
a  particular  bill  of  lading. 

When  the  date  of  the  ship's  sailing  has  been  pre- 
viously announced,  she  receives  cargo  up  to  the 
appointed  time ;  when  no  such  term  has  been  fixed, 
the  owner  may  delay  her  sailing  till  the  cargo  is 
completed. 

Under  such  circumstances  no  question  can  arise  as 
to  the  detention  of  the  ship  at  port  of  loading,  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  fixing  lay  days,  demurrage,  or 
any  other  condition  respecting  the  shipment  of  goods. 

On  the  contrary,  the  clause  as  to  delivery  of  the 
goods  at  port  of  destination  is  a  most  essential  point 
in  a  bill  of  lading. 

The  clause  should  point  out  in  all  cases  the  person 
or  persons  to  whom  the  goods  are  to  be  delivered  ;  it 
may  also  bear,  and  does  often  bear,  additional  pro- 
visions as  to  the  time  and  mode  in  which  the  delivery 
is  to  be  effected. 

The  first  part  of  the  clause  usually  runs  thus  : 

To  be  delivered  in   like  good  order   and  condition 

at  the  aforesaid  port  of unto  Mr. or  his 

assigns 
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The  bill  of  lading,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  an 
instrument  of  possession,  and,  during  the  voyage, 
represents  the  goods  shipped,  just  as  the  warrant  re- 
presents the  goods  lodged  in  a  dock  warehouse.  Any 
person  in  the  lawful  possession  of  a  bill  of  lading  is 
therefore,  considered  as  the  lawful  owner  of  the  goods, 
for  which  it  has  been  issued,  and  invested  with  all 
the  rights  and  liabilities  attaching  to  them  under  the 
document. 

Like  a  warrant  or  any  other  instrument  of  credit,  a 
bill  of  lading  may  be  either  deposited  with  a  creditor 
as  a  security  for  money  advanced,  or  transferred  to  a 
buyer  by  means  of  endorsement,  and  the  property 
of  the  goods  will  be  thereby  either  mortgaged  or 
assigned. 

Acting  upon  this  principle,  the  owner  declares  in 
the  bill  of  lading  that  the  goods  shall  be  delivered 
unto  the  consignee  or  his  assigns,  viz.,  to  the  person 
to  whom  they  are  addressed  by  the  shipper,  or  to  the 
persons  to  whom  the  property  of  the  goods  may  have 
been  transferred,  through  the  assignment  of  the  bill. 

When  a  merchant  is  unable  to  insert  the  name  of 
the  consignee  at  the  time  the  trill  of  lading  is  made 
out,  a  bill  to  order  is  drawn  up,  wherein  the  consignee's 
name  is  superseded  by  the  words  :  shipper's  order,  or 
simply,  order ;  it  being  thus  understood  that  the  goods 
shall  be  delivered  to  whomsoever  presents  to  the 
captain,  at  port  of  destination,  the  bill  of  lading  duly 
endorsed  in  blank  by  the  shipper.  By  such  a  simple 
arrangement  as  a  bill  to  order,  the  merchant  is  enabled 
to  sell  his  goods  while  sailing,  and  a  parcel  of  mer- 
chandise may  change  hands  several  times  before 
arrival  at  destination. 

The  conditions  agreed  upon  between  the  shipper 
and  the  owner,  concerning  the  time  and  mode  in 
which  the  goods  are  to  be  delivered  at  port  of 
destination,  when  determined  by  a  charter  party,  are 
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sometimes  repeated  also  on  the  margin  of  the  bill  of 
lading  for  the  receiver's  guidance. 

In  the  case,  however,  of  a  general ship •,  wherein  each 
parcel  of  goods  has  been  shipped  under  the  sole  bill 
of  lading,  such  conditions  must  actually  be  stated  in 
the  document ;  it  is  safer  to  include  all  important 
conditions  of  the  charter  in  the  bill  of  lading. 

The  usual  clause,  now  adopted  for  the  purpose  by 
steamship-owners  and  navigation  companies,  is  :  that 
the  consignee,  or  his  agent,  must  be  ready  to  receive  the 
goods  under  his  bill  of  lading,  along  ship's  side,  as  soon 
as  the  ship  is  ready  to  unload,  and  as  fast  as  she  can 
deliver.  Should  he  fail  to  do  so,  the  captain  is  fully 
empowered  to  discharge  them  into  hulk  or  lighter,  land 
them  on  a  wharf  or  lodge  them  in  a  warehouse,  for  the 
account  and  risk  of  the  receiver  ;  having,  of  course,  a  lien 
on  them  until  freight,  lighterage,  wharfage,  carriage, 
warehousing,  or  any  other  charge  incurred,  on  account 
of  such  delay,  be  paid  by  the  receiver. 

It  is  easy  to  be  seen  that  no  lay  days  need  be 
appointed  under  such  circumstances,  since  the  dis- 
charge of  a  single  package,  or  of  a  limited  number  of 
packages,  cannot  reasonably  be  the  cause  of  detention 
for  the  ship,  when  the  captain  is  empowered  to  leave 
the  goods  ashore  at  receiver's  risk  and  charge. 

In  most  ports  the  discharge  of  general  cargoes, 
especially  from  steamers,  is  effected  under  the  captain's 
or  ship's  agent's  care,  who  delivers  the  goods  to  the 
receivers  on  payment  of  charges.  This  is  done,  of 
course,  for  the  sake  of  saving  time  and  trouble ;  since, 
not  knowing  the  place  where  every  single  parcel  lies 
in  the  ship's  hold,  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  for 
each  consignee  to  be  ready  to  receive  his  goods  at 
the  moment  when  his  turn  of  delivery  comes. 

The  system  does  not  work  very  well,  however,  with 
bulk  cargoes  under  several  bills  of  lading.  Each  parcel 
often  consists  of  a  number  of  tons,  for  which  ship's 
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agent  would  often  be  embarrassed  to  find  accommoda- 
tion either  in  lighter,  craft,  warehouse  or  other  place, 
should  the  consignee  fail  to  be  ready  for  receiving  his 
part  of  the  cargo.  This  must  frequently  happen  when 
the  several  parcels,  being  different  in  kind  or  quality, 
are  stowed  in  the  hold  one  beneath  the  other,  with  a 
simple  partition  between  each ;  since  every  receiver 
would  then  be  forced  to  wait  for  his  turn,  keeping 
everything  ready  for  the  landing  of  his  goods  ;  and 
this  might  not  be  possible  or  convenient  for  the 
merchant. 

To  protect  themselves  against  damage  arising  from 
detention  at  various  ports  under  such  circumstances, 
shipowners  have  been  for  some  time  past  in  the  habit 
of  appending  demurrage  clauses  to  bills  of  lading  for 
parcels  of  bulk  cargoes,  such  as : — 

Not  more  than running  days  to  be  allowed  for 

discharging  the  whole  cargo,  or  demurrage  to  be  paid  ;  or 
others  to  the  same  effect. 

The  application  of  these  conditions  has  hitherto 
given  rise,  however,  to  serious  troubles,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  delay  im- 
putable  to  each  receiver,  and  various  clauses  have 
been  contrived  to  secure  the  payment  of  demurrage. 
Such  clauses  form,  however,  as  already  remarked, 
quite  an  exception  ;  and,  generally  speaking,  no  lay 
days  or  demurrage  clauses  are  to  be  found  in  bills  of 
lading. 

A  good  system,  which  prevents  trouble  and  secures 
an  advantageous  dispatch  in  the  discharge  of  a 
vessel,  is  now  acted  upon  in  some  British  ports  with 
the  employment  of  master  porters,  the  practical 
results  of  which  claim  the  attention  of  maritime 
communities. 

Master  Porters. — Master  porters  are  persons  be- 
longing to  the  dock  or  harbour  staff 'and  duly  licensed 
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by  the  harbour  board  to  see,  under  their  personal 
responsibility,  to  the  prompt  discharge  of  vessels  on 
arrival. 

They  must  be  always  furnished  with  such  material 
means  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  undertaking 
with  the  utmost  dispatch,  and  have  in  their  employ 
regular  sets  of  porters  who  perform,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  master  porter,  all  operations  incidental  to  the 
landing  of  merchandise,  viz. : — receiving  the  goods, 
sorting  and  selecting  to  bill  of  lading  mark ;  weighing, 
measuring  and  marking ;  examining  for  external 
damage  and  separating  goods  accordingly;  piling  or 
stowing  on  the  quay,  or  in  lighters  as  directed ;  watch- 
ing, loading  off;  delivering  to  receivers ;  transhipping, 
if  necessary,  and  forwarding  to  destination  such 
parcels  as  shipped  by  through  bill  of  lading. 

Master  porters  act  for  the  account  of  the  receiver  or 
receivers  of  the  cargo,  being  paid  for  their  labour 
according  to  a  schedule  of  charges  approved  by  the 
harbour  board. 

Other  persons  may  also  be  appointed  as  master 
porters,  according  to  local  harbour  or  dock  regulations. 
In  the  case  of  a  cargo  belonging  to  more  than  one 
receiver,  it  is  customary  for  the  receiver  paying  the 
largest  amount  of  freight  to  act  as  a  master  porter  in  the 
interest  of  all  others,  being  superseded  by  the  next 
in  order  in  case  of  refusal. 

By  such  a  contrivance  the  trouble  of  turns  of  dis- 
charge is  avoided,  and  lay  days  clauses,  if  any,  strictly 
adhered  to  within  the  limits  of  possibility. 

Freight,— The  rate  of  freight  to  be  paid  and  the 
mode  of  payment  form  the /r&gftt Clause,  which  usually 
runs  as  follows  : — 

"He  or  they  (viz.,  the  consignee  or  his  assigns) 
paying  freight  for  the  said  goods  at  and  after  the  rate 
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When  the  bill  of  lading  is  drawn  up  for  goods 
shipped  under  a  charter  party,  the  rate  of  freight  may 
not  be  mentioned  therein,  reference  being  made  to 
the  provisions  of  the  charter  by  inserting  in  the 
proper  place  the  words  :  as  per  charter  party,  or  :  he  or 
they  paying  freight  as  per  charter  party. 

The  additional  clauses  concerning  freight,  usually 
found  in  bills  of  lading,  are  : — 

(a)  Primage  and  average  accustomed. 

This  clause  refers  to  the  old  custom  of  paying  the 
captain,  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  as  a  remuneration 
for  taking  care  of  the  cargo,  a  fixed  percentage 
on  the  freight,  called  primage  and  sometimes  hat 
money,  as  already  explained  for  charters ;  and  of 
adding  to  the  freight  a  small  percentage,  improperly 
called  average,  being  considered  as  the  cargo's  con- 
tribution towards  the  expense  defrayed  by  the  ship 
during  the  voyage  for  lights,  pilotage,  wharfage  and 
other  port  dues. 

Although  the  clause  primage  and  average  accustomed 
is  still  maintained  in  some  bills  of  lading,  these 
charges  have  now  been  almost  done  away  with. 
They  are  collected  together  with  the  freight  as  a 
part  thereof,  and  usually  go  to  the  shipowner's 
benefit. 

(b)  Freight  to  be  paid  ship  lost  or  not  lost. 

As  a  rule,  freight  is  to  be  paid  on  goods  delivered. 
No  freight  is  due,  therefore,  on  goods  lost  at  sea 
through  shipwreck  or  other  accident,  and  when  paid 
in  advance  should  be  returned  to  the  shipper,  unless 
there  is  an  agreement  to  the  contrary  between  the 
shipper  and  the  owner. 

The  apparent  purport  of  the  clause  is,  therefore,  to 
secure  beyond  dispute  the  payment  of  freight  in  the 
case  of  a  total  loss.  Being,  however,  customary  for 
shipowners  to  cover  with  insurance  the  amount  of 
freight  due  to  their  ships,  the  effect  of  the  above  con- 
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dition  turns  out  to  be  a  saving  of  the  premium.  The 
expense  devolves,  of  course,  on  the  shipper,  who  is 
then  obliged  to  insure  against  all  risks  the  amount  of 
freight  he  is  bound  to  pay,  even  in  the  case  of  loss. 

Some  companies  require  that  freight  should  be  paid 
in  advance  on  shipment  of  goods  in  their  steamers. 

To  protect  themselves  against  any  claim  for  the 
recovery  of  rates  already  paid  in,  and  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  insuring  the  amount,  they  intimate,  there- 
fore, in  their  bills  of  lading  that  :  freight  payable  by 
shipper  is  to  be  paid  ship  lost  or  not  lost. 

Closing.  —  After  stating  exceptions  as  regards  cir- 
cumstances beyond  control,  under  which  the  owner 
does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the  non-fulfil- 
ment of  his  engagement,  and  inserting  such  special 
conditions  as  the  owner  may  impose,  the  bill  of  lading 
closes  by  stating  how  many  copies  of  the  document 
have  been  delivered,  and  declaring  that  one  of  them 
being  accomplished,  the  others  are  to  stand  void. 

The  convenience  of  drawing  up  several  copies  of  a 
bill  of  lading  is  obvious,  considering  that  two  of  them 
are  usually  sent  to  the  consignee  or  to  shipper's  agent 
at  port  of  discharge,  while  both  the  shipper  and  the 
captain  must,  of  course,  have  a  copy  with  them.  No 
fixed  number  is  established  by  law;  the  set  is  usually 
of  four  copies,  but  nothing  prevents  the  shipper,  who 
usually  prepares  his  own  bills  y  from  drawing  up  more 
copies,  and  having  them  signed  by  the  captain,  which 
the  latter  has  no  right  to  refuse  ;  in  fact,  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  shippers  to  divide  a  parcel  of  goods  into 
several  lots,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  sale  at  port  of 
destination,  and  a  set  of  bills  of  lading  is  then  drawn 
up  for  each  separate  lot.  Against  any  possible  fraud 
by  the  shipper,  who  may  have  negotiated  and 
endorsed  more  than  one  bill  of  lading,  the  shipowner 
is  fully  covered  by  the  above  last  clause  ;  since,  when 
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the  goods  have  been  delivered  to  one  lawful  holder 
of  the  bill  of  lading,  and  it  has  been  returned,  duly 
receipted  to  the  captain,  the  said  bill  of  lading  is 
considered  accomplished,  and  all  other  copies  of  the 
same  are  then  deprived  of  any  force  whatever.* 

The  signature  of  the  sole  captain  or  ship's  agent,  as 
the  representative  of  the  owner,  is  appended  to  each 
copy  of  the  bill  of  lading,  in  witness  of  the  conditions 
thereof.  The  captain's  copy,  which  goes  along  with 
the  goods,  should  be  signed  by  the  shipper  as  a  proof 
of  his  acceptance  of  all  clauses  and  conditions  therein 
expressed  ;  in  the  practice  of  shipping,  however,  such 
a  provision  is  seldom  complied  with,  especially  in  the 
case  of  general  cargoes. 

The  bill  of  lading,  whether  it  be  for  goods  shipped 
on  a  chartered  vessel  or  on  a  general  ship,  is  always 
delivered  to  the  shipper  by  ship's  agent,  or  at  a  com- 
pany's office,  when  the  goods  have  already  been 
received  on  board,  and  very  often  when  the  vessel 
has  already  sailed ;  a  simple  receipt,  called  the  mate's 
receipt,  being  given  in  return  to  the  bargeman,  carter, 
or  other  servant,  on  delivery  of  goods  on  board, 
which  is  afterwards  exchanged  for  the  regular  voucher, 
the  bill  of  lading. 

A  sixpenny  revenue  stamp  is  required  on  each  bill 
of  lading,  to  be  effective  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Liabilities  of  the  Parties. — The  conditions  of  the 
bill  of  lading  are  binding  between  the  shipowner  and 
the  holder,  no  matter  whether  the  latter  be  the  original 
shipper  of  the  goods  or  a  simple  transferee  of  the  bill 
of  lading.  In  the  case  of  a  chartered  ship  the  con- 
ditions of  the  charter  party  are,  in  fact,  reproduced  in 

*  As  either  copy  serves  to  convey  the  goods,  it  is  of  course  necessary  for 
the  safety  of  anyone  advancing  money  on  the  security  of  bills  of  lading 
that  all  copies  should  be  in  bis  hands. 
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the  bill  of  lading,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  parcel  of 
goods  under  the  bill  of  lading  is  concerned;  or  re- 
ferred to  by  the  usual  clause  :  freight  and  all  other 
conditions  as  per  charter  party.  An  occasional  trans- 
feree is  thus  made  aware  of  them,  since  otherwise  he 
cannot  in  justice  be  bound  to  know  the  conditions  of 
the  charter  that  may  have  been  stipulated  by  the 
original  shipper,  or  even  to  be  aware  of  the  existence 
of  a  charter,  unless  such  existence  and  such  con- 
ditions be  disclosed  by  the  bill  of  lading.  The  bill  of 
lading,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  complement  of  the 
charter,  but,  apart  from  the  charter,  it  intimates  the 
shipowner's  undertaking  of  carrying  the  goods  under 
certain  conditions,  and  for  the  fulfilment  of  such  an 
engagement  he  is  responsible  to  whomsoever  may  be 
in  the  lawful  possession  of  the  bill  of  lading. 

The  holder  is,  on  his  part,  responsible  towards  the 
shipowner  for  the  fulfilment  of  such  conditions  only 
as  are  clearly  stated  in  the  bill  of  lading.  Such 
reciprocal  conditions  should,  of  course,  be  consistent 
with  the  charter,  but  in  case  of  any  disagreement, 
both  the  shipowner  and  the  holder  are  to  abide  by 
the  terms  of  the  bill  of  lading. 

One  case  is  worth  remarking  under  this  head,  which 
often  occurs,  and  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made  in  this  chapter,  viz.,  when  a  person,  having 
chartered  a  ship,  sublets  the  space  in  her  hold  to  one 
or  more  shippers  for  his  own  account. 

The  bills  of  lading  for  the  goods  shipped  are  also  in 
this  case  signed,  as  usual,  by  the  captain  ;  eventually, 
however,  they  may  be  signed  by  the  charterer,  he 
getting  from  the  captain  a  sole  bill  of  lading •  for  the 
whole  cargo.  Now,  when  the  bills  of  lading  are 
signed  by  the  charterer,  he  alone  is  responsible  to 
the  holders,  the  shipowner  being  bound  only  by  the 
terms  of  the  charter  party  ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the 
bills  of  lading  have  been  signed  by  the  captain,  the 
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conditions  stated  therein  are  binding  between  the 
shipowner  and  the  holders. 

Thus,  when  it  has  been  agreed  in  the  charter  party 
that  the  captain  is  to  sign  bills  of  lading  at  any  rate  of 
freight  as  directed  by  the  freighter,  the  shipowner's 
lien  on  the  goods  covers  only  the  amount  of  freight 
fixed  by  the  bill,  and  any  other  claim  is  to  be  settled 
with  the  charterer,  not  with  the  consignees  of  the 
cargo,  unless  the  bill  of  lading  bears  a  clause  to  the 
contrary. 

Shipping  Law.— The  carriage  of  goods  by  sea  and 
the  consequent  operations  of  loading  and  unloading, 
as  well  as  all  rights  and  duties  incidental  to  them,  are 
partly  regulated  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  several 
Acts  of  Parliament,  such  as  the  Shipping  Actsj* 
Harbour  Acts,  Bill  of  Lading  Act,  etc.,  issued  at 
different  periods. 

The  great  bulk  of  rules,  however,  is  regulated  by 
law  merchant — that  is,  by  the  custom  of  merchants. 

*  By  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  the  law  relating  to  merchant 
shipping  has  been  consolidated,  the  provisions  heretofore  contained  in  about 
forty  different  Acts  of  Parliament  being  now  (for  the  most  part)  combined 
in  the  new  Act 
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SPECIMENS    OF    DOCUMENTS, 

CHARTER  PARTY  •  VOYAGE  CHARTER 
DITTO  :  TIME  CHARTER. 

BILL  OF  LADING  :  PARCEL  OF  GOOL-S. 
DITTO  :  CARGO. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

AVERAGE. 

Definition  of  Average —Proof  of  Average — Difference  between  General  and 
Particular  Average — Statement  of  Average — Valuation  of  Damages 
and  Contribution  to  General  Average — Average  Bond  and  Average 
Agreement — Bottomry  and  Respondentia. 

Definition  of  Average. — The  word  average,  as  a 
technical  term  used  in  the  shipping  trade,  was  for- 
merly employed  in  many  different  senses. 

In  present  practice,  average  means  damage  arising 
from  the  perils  of  the  sea,  including  all  losses,  deterio- 
ration, or  extraordinary  outlay  incurred  during  a 
voyage,  either  by  a  vessel  or  her  cargo,  provided  such 
losses,  deterioration  or  outlay  be  caused  by  the 
dangers  and  accidents  of  navigation. 

Proof  of  Average. — The  average  suffered  at  sea, 
either  by  a  ship  or  by  her  cargo,  is  proved  by  the 
account  of  the  accident  duly  recorded  in  the  ship's 
log  book,  and  principally  by  the  captain's  protest,  which 
he  is  bound  to  make  before  the  appointed  authority, 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  his  arrival  at  any  port 
after  the  accident. 

The  protest  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  facts  that 
led  to  the  loss  or  damage  during  the  passage.  The 
captain  has  to  declare  that  such  loss  or  damage  was 
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not  imputable  to  any  fault  of  the  vessel  or  of  her 
master  and  crew,  but  to  the  bad  weather,  winds, 
waves,  currents,  etc.,  against  which  the  document 
usually  ends  by  protesting.  Hence  the  name  of 
protest. 

Owing  to  the  short  time  allowed  by  law,  it  is 
customary  for  captains  to  note  always  on  arrival,  and 
afterwards,  if  required,  to  extend  their  protest. 

Noting  a  protest  means  to  present  a  declaration 
of  protest,  whose  intended  purpose  is   to  cover  the 
shipowner's     responsibility     against    any    poss 
claim  for  damages  suffered  by  the  cargo  during 
voyage. 

Should  any  such  claim  be  presented  by  the  re- 
ceivers, the  protest  is  extended,  viz.,  a  new  document 
with  full  particulars  of  the  case  is  added  to  the  protest, 
formerly  drawn  up  in  general  terms. 

Distinction  in  Average. — Average  may  be  either 
general  or  particular. 

General  average  is  the  loss,  damage,  or  expenses 
suffered  by  any  of  the  interested  parties  for  the  sake 
of  common  safety. 

Particular  average  is  the  loss,  damage,  deterioration 
or  expenses  incurred  by  any  of  the  interested  parties 
in  consequence  of  sea  perils,  but  independently  of  the 
common  safety. 

General  Average. — The  principal  cases  of  general 
average  are — 

(a)  Goods  or  ship's  tackle  and  furniture  intention- 
ally jettisoned  or  in  any  other  way  sacrificed  to  lighten 
the  vessel  in  case  of  impending  danger,  or  to  get  her 
afloat  if  stranded  or  grounded. 

(b)  Money  paid  to  any  person  or  persons  for  assist- 
ance given  to  the  ship  in  distress. 
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(c)  Expenses  incurred  for  ship's  urgent  and  tem- 
porary repairs  necessary  to  enable  her  to  proceed  on 
her  voyage,  such  as  stopping  a  leak,  replacing  a 
broken  mast,  etc. 

(d)  The  premium  and  other  charges  to  be  defrayed 
for  the  loan  of  money  necessary  for  such  repairs. 

In  fact,  any  loss  or  damage  suffered  by  the  ship  or" 
cargo  for  the  common  safety  of  the  ship,  the  freight, 
and  the  cargo. 

Particular  Average.— As  to  particular  average,  no 
special  case  need  be  stated,  since  any  loss,  damage, 
or  depreciation  not  arising  from  general  average 
will  fall  under  that  head,  provided  it  is  caused  by 
acts  incidental  to  navigation,  and  not  by  simple  wear 
and  tear,  or  by  such  deterioration  as  some  com- 
modities are  liable  to,  independently  of  sea  risk,  as 
for  instance,  the  heating  of  grain,  the  rotting  of  fruit 
or  fish,  and  the  like. 

Sufferers  by  Average. — The  leading  feature  of 
general  average  being  that  the  loss,  damage  or  outlay 
must  have  been  suffered  by  one  or  more  of  the  parties 
concerned,  for  the  sake  of  the  common  safety ;  it  is 
but  right  that  each  and  all  of  the  said  parties  should 
contribute  towards  covering  the  loss. 

Thus  the  amount  of  damage  arising  from  general 
average  is  to  be  divided  among  the  owner  of  the  ship, 
the  contractor  of  the  freight  (who  may  be  either  the 
shipowner  himself  or  another  person),  and  the  mer- 
chant owning  the  cargo,  in  due  proportion  to  the 
value  of  their  respective  property  as  found  at  the 
time  and  place  where  the  adjustment  takes  place. 

Particular  average,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  be  born  o 
wholly  by  the  party  on  whose  property  the  loss  01 
damage  has  fallen. 
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Statement  of  Average.— The  valuation  of  damage 
incurred  by  a  ship  or  cargo,  and  the  consequent 
assessment  of  the  respective  proportional  share  on 
each  of  the  parties  concerned  in  a  general  average, 
are  made  at  the  port  where  ship  and  cargo  part  com- 
pany, or  at  the  first  port  the  vessel  puts  into  in 
distress,  even  if  short  of  her  destination. 

The  charge  of  such  valuation  and  assessment  de- 
volves on  the  legally-appointed  representatives  of  the 
parties  concerned,  and,  in  default,  either  on  the  Consul 
of  the  nation  to  which  the  vessel  belongs,  or  on  the 
local  authorities.  The  persons  usually  employed  for 
the  purpose  are  two  surveyors  and  an  average  stater  or 
adjuster.  The  former  are  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
damage  and  to  appraise  the  ship  and  cargo ;  the  latter 
is  to  decide  whether  the  average  is  general  or  par- 
ticular,  fixing,  in  the  former  case,  the  proportional 
share  of  damage  to  be  borne  by  each  of  the  parties 
concerned. 

To  this  end  he  draws  up  a  document  called  an 
average  statement,  showing  the  amount  of  losses,  the 
value  of  the  articles  to  contribute,  and  the  share  of 
contribution  due  by  each  of  the  parties  concerned. 
In  the  case  of  a  particular  average,  the  statement 
shows  only  the  particulars  and  the  amount  of  the 
damage  suffered. 

Such  operations  are  usually  carried  out  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  country  wherein  the  port  is  situated. 
There  are,  however,  certain  ways  of  ascertaining 
both  the  amount  of  damage  and  the  value  of  the 
ship,  freight  and  cargo,  as  contributors  to  a  general 
average,  which,  being  widely  adopted,  deserve  par- 
ticular remark. 

Valuation  of  Damages. — The  principle  generally 
acted  upon  for  the  indemnification  of  damages  and 
losses  sustained  in  a  case  of  general  average,  is  that 
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the  owner  of  the  thing,  being  damaged  or  sacrificed 
for  the  sake  of  common  safety,  is  to  receive  the 
amount  he  would  have  got  from  his  property  should 
it  have  reached  its  destination  in  a  sound  state. 

Thus  the  price  of  goods  composing  the  cargo  should 
be  taken  at  such  an  amount  as  they  would  have 
fetched  if  sold  on  that  market  at  the  time  of  their 
arrival,  subject  to  deduction  of  freight,  customs  duties, 
brokerage,  and  other  usual  charges.  Such  a  valua- 
tion is  to  be  stated,  in  regular  pro  forma  accounts  sales, 
by  merchants  or  brokers  duly  appointed* 

Goods  jettisoned  are  valued  by  ascertaining  the 
market  price  of  some  part  which  has  arrived,  and  cal- 
culating the  full  amount  on  the  weights  and  numbers 
noted  on  the  original  invoice  or  bill  of  lading. 

As  to  goods  damaged,  the  difference  between  their 
actual  value  and  their  calculated  market  price  in  a 
sound  state,  constitutes  the  so-called  salvage  loss  to  be 
reimbursed,  which  takes  place  when  goods  are  badly 
damaged,  and  comes  under  particular  average. 

The  amount  of  freight  is  recoverable  both  on  goods 
arrived  and  destroyed. 

As  to  the  damages  suffered  by  the  ship,  the  cost  of 
repairs,  and  that  of  the  new  appurtenances  taking 
place  of  what  has  been  lost,  are  usually  charged  for 
two -thirds  only  in  the  statement  of  general  average. 
The  deduction  of  one-third  on  the  claim,  known  in 
the  trade  as  the  new  for  old  reduction,  is  made  in  con- 
sideration of  the  deterioration  the  ship  had  already 
suffered  by  previous  use,  and  of  her  consequent  reduced 
value.  However,  as  no  provision  of  the  law  requires 
such  a  deduction,  shipowners  often  succeed  in  having 
the  full  amount  of  the  ship's  damage  charged  in  the 
statement  of  a  general  average. 

Contribution  to  General  Average.— It  has  been 
already  stated  that  each  of  the  co-adventurers  is  to 
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take  part  in  a  proportional  share  in  the  common  loss, 
no  matter  whether  he  has  himself  been  a  loser ;  as 
they  all  must  be  on  an  equal  standing,  each  one  con- 
tributing towards  covering  the  deficiency  of  the  others, 
as  well  as  his  own. 

In  order  to  fix  the  rate  of  contribution  due  by  the 
ship,  cargo  and  freight,  in  a  general  average,  their 
respective  value  is  to  be  calculated  according  to  their 
actual  state  and  condition  in  the  place  where,  and 
at  the  time  when,  the  adjustment  of  average  takes 
place. 

Thus,  the  ship  will  contribute  in  proportion  to  her 
value  on  arrival  at  port  of  destination,  less  deduction 
for  the  amount  of  such  repairs  as  she  may  have  un- 
dergone after  the  damage  previous  to  her  reaching 
such  a  port. 

The  jettisoned  part  of  the  cargo,  if  any,  contributes 
for  its  full  sound  value  computed  at  port  of  destina- 
tion, and  the  damaged  part  for  its  actual  value  in  her 
damaged  condition. 

If  the  goods  are  actually  sold  at  port  of  destination 
the  nett  proceeds  of  the  sale  is,  of  course,  the  exact 
figure  of  their  value,  in  proportion  to  which  the  owner 
is  to  contribute. 

The  contribution  of  freight  is  calculated  on  the 
amount  due  to  the  ship  at  the  moment  when  she 
breaks  company  with  the  cargo. 

Practical  Example  of  Adjustment.— Lord  Tenter- 
den,  in  his  work  on  the  law  of  shipping,  gives  the 
following  example  of  an  adjustment  of  general  aver- 
age, which  we  quote  as  an  example  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  operation  may  be  carried  out : 

"  The  reader  will  suppose  that  it  became  necessary 
in  the  Downs  to  cut  the  cable  of  a  ship  destined  for 
Hull ;  that  the  ship  afterwards  struck  on  the  Good- 
wins, which  compelled  the  master  to  cut  away  her 
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mast,  and  cast  overboard  part  of  the  cargo,  in  which 
operation  another  part  was  injured  ;  and  that  the 
ship,  being  cleared  from  the  sands,  was  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  Ramsgate  harbour  to  avoid  the 
further  effects  of  the  storm/' 


Amount  of  Losses. 


Value  of  Articles  to  contribute. 


£ 

Goods  of  A.  cast  overboard    .    500 
Damage  of  the  goods  of  B.  by 

the  jettison         .        .        .     200 
Freight    of    the    goods    cast 

overboard  ....     loo 
Price  of  a  new  cable,  anchor,  \ 
and  mast    .        .          jf3oo  >  200 
Deduct  one-third          .£100  / 
Expense  of  bringing  the  ship 

off  the  sands       ...       50 
Pilotage  and  port  dues  going 
into  the  harbour,  and  out, 
and  commission  to  the  agent 
who  made  the  disbursements     100 
Expenses  there       ...      25 
Adjusting  this  average  .        ,        4 
Postage  •        •        I 


Total  of  losses    .    £1,180     Total  of  contributory  values  £11, 800 


£ 

Goods  of  A.  cast  overboard    .     500 
Sound  value  of  the  goods  of 
B.,   deducting    freight  and 
charges       .        •        .  r,ooo 

Goods  of  C.  .        •        .        .     500 
Do.    D.  .        •        •        .  2,000 

Do.    E 5,000 

Value  of  the  ship   .         .         .  2,cc<j 
Clear  freight,  deducting  wages, 
victuals,  &c.       .        .        .     800 


In  explanation  of  the  above  statement  we  subjoin 
the  following  remarks  : 

The  losses,  damages  and  outlays  altogether  sus- 
tained, in  this  instance,  by  the  cargo,  the  ship,  and 
the  freight,  amount  to  one-tenth  part  of  the  total  of 
the  contributory  values  ;  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  each 
party  will  have  to  contribute  towards  the  common  loss 
for  one-tenth  of  the  value  of  his  property. 
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Thus— 


A 

will  contribute 

A3 
50 

B 

tt 

100 

C 

ii 

50 

D 

ft 

200 

E 

M 

500 

The  Owner 

M 

280 

Total  of  contributions   .    ^"1,180 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  them  have  to  receive, 
out  of  the  total  of  contributions,  the  amount  of  damages, 
losses  or  outlays  respectively  sustained,  viz. — 

£ 

A  is  to  receive    500 

B  „  200 

The  Owner  „  480 

Deducting  from  these  figures  the  sums  they  are 
respectively  bound  to  contribute,  it  results  that— 

A  is  to  receive  only    450 

B  „  loo 

The  Owner  „  200 

and  thus  altogether  ^750  ;  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount 
of  contribution  to  be  paid  by  C1.,  -£>.,  E.,  who  have 
suffered  no  damage. 

(In  this  example  of  Lord  Tenterden,  the  shipowner 
receives  only  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  his  anchor 
and  chain  cast  away,  which  is  contrary  to  present 
practice.) 

Average  Bond  and  Agreement.— Two  different  de- 
scriptions of  documents  connected  with  the  adjust- 
ment of  general  average  are  indiscriminately  called 
either  average  bonds  or  average  agreements. 

One  is  a  deed  whereby  the  parties  interested  in  a 
general  average  appoint  one  or  more  persons  to  fix 
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the  contribution  of  each  party  to  the  loss  or  damage 
suffered,  investing  such  person  or  persons  with  the 
power  of  an  arbitrator.  The  statement  given  has  in 
this  case  the  force  of  an  award,  while  the  statement 
of  an  average  adjuster,  appointed  in  a  different  way, 
may  always  be  questioned  by  the  parties,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  enforced  by  legal  process. 

As  to  the  other,  it  may  be  defined  as  a  waiver,  on 
the  shipowner's  part,  of  that  lien  which  he  has  on  the 
cargo  for  the  payment  of  its  contribution  to  a  general 
average  ;  such  a  lien  being  waived  in  consideration  of 
a  different  security. 

It  is,  in  fact,  a  written  agreement  whereby  the 
captain  of  a  ship,  which  has  suffered  general  average, 
promises,  in  his  owner's  behalf,  to  deliver  to  the 
holders  of  bills  of  lading  for  goods  shipped  in  his 
vessel,  their  respective  consignments,  on  payment  of 
freight,  and  against  their  promise  (frequently  covered 
by  a  deposit)  to  pay  the  respective  proportion  of 
general  average  or  other  charges  which  may  be  law- 
fully chargeable  on  their  consignments. 

The  scope  of  the  agreement  is  to  enable  the  con- 
signee or  consignees  of  a  cargo  to  dispose  of  their 
goods,  pending  the  adjustment  of  general  average, 
which,  of  course,  cannot  be  done  without  some  delay. 

(See  specimen  of  an  AVERAGE  AGREEMENT  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter,  page  1 16.) 

Provisional  Means  of  Meeting  Average.-— In  order 
to  raise  the  money  required  to  meet  charges  for  ship's 
repair,  supplies,  etc.,  arising  from  damages  suffered 
at  sea,  and  thus  enable  the  ship  to  proceed  on  her 
voyage,  a  captain  may  have  recourse  to  three  different 
means,  according  to  the  case.  These  are : — 

(a)  Borrowing  the  amount  on  the  credit  of  the  ship's 
owner; 

I 
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(b)  Pledging  the  ship,  or  the  ship,  freight  and  cargo, 
as  a  security  for  a  loan  ; 

(c)  Selling  part  of  the  cargo. 

The  first  is  the  simplest,  and  is  always  resorted  to 
at  a  home  port,  or  wherever  the  captain  finds  it  prac- 
ticable, as  it  saves  considerable  time  and  heavy  out- 
lays both  to  ship  and  cargo. 

The  second  is  also  very  common  in  the  shipping 
trade,  and  consists  of  an  operation  regulated  by  law 
and  practice,  called  a  bottomry  bond. 

Bottomry.— The  money  is  usually  loaned  on  the 
security  of  the  value  repre&ented  by  the  ship  or  cargo, 
or  by  the  ship,  freight,  and  cargo,  and  will  be  paid  back 
to  the  lender  when  the  ship  reaches  her  port  of  desti- 
nation. 

Should  the  ship  be  lost  before  reaching  such  a  port, 
the  lender  will  lose  his  money,  and  in  case  of  her 
meeting  fresh  damage  and  the  captain  raising  money 
again  by  the  same  means,  the  last  loan  is  to  be  paid 
first. 

Owing  to  such  risks,  the  interest  to  be  paid  on  such 
loans  is  usually  very  heavy. 

The  practical  course  of  the  operation  is,  that  the 
captain  gives  public  notice  of  the  loan  he  intends  to 
raise,  soliciting  tenders  as  to  the  premium  or  interest 
to  be  paid.  The  lowest  of  such  tenders  being  accepted, 
a  contract  or  bond  is  drawn  up,  by  which  the  captain 
binds  himself  to  repay  the  sum  borrowed,  together 
with  the  stipulated  premium,  and  pledges,  as  a  war- 
ranty for  the  fulfilment  of  the  engagement,  either  the 
ship  or  cargo,  or,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  ship, 
freight,  and  cargo. 

Lawyers  call  this  operation  bottomry  when  the  se- 
curity of  the  ship  alone  is  given,  and  respondentia  if 
the  cargo  and  freight  are  pledged  as  well.  No  such 
distinction  is,  however,  accepted  in  the  practice  of 
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trade ;  bottomry  being  the  only  term  used  for  such 
loans,  independently  of  the  things  pledged,  and  the 
bottomry  bond  is,  therefore,  in  both  cases,  the  docu- 
ment embodying  such  contracts. 

(See  specimen  of  a  BOTTOMRY  BOND  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter,  page  1 18.) 

As  to  the  third  means — viz.,  the  sale  of  goods — a 
captain  will  have  recourse  to  it  only  when  neither 
of  the  two  others  is  practicable,  as  it  involves  him  in 
a  certain  degree  of  responsibility  towards  the  owners 
of  the  cargo. 

The  rights  pertaining  to  a  lender  on  bottomry  are,  of 
course,  as  transferable  as  any  other  kind  of  property  ; 
and  it  is  the  common  course  of  such  transactions  for 
the  holder  of  a  bottomry^  bond  to  endorse  it  to  a  person 
or  firm  at  port  of  destination,  to  whom  the  payment 
of  both  principal  and  premium  is  to  be  made. 

Average  is  covered  by  insurance. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

INSURANCE. 

Several  Branches  of  Insurance— The  Policy — Different  Descriptions  ol 
Marine  Insurance  Policies — General  and  Particular  Clauses  of  the 
Policy — Total  Loss  and  Abandonment— Partial  Loss— Re-insurance 
— Classification  of  Ships — Register  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping — 
Origin,  Development,  and  Present  Constitution  of  the  London 
Corporation  of  Lloyd's. 

Definition  of  Insurance. — Insurance,  or  Assurance, 
is  a  contract  by  which  one  party,  the  insiirer,  in 
consideration  of  a  sum  being  paid  to  him,  called  the 
premium,  undertakes  to  indemnify  another  party,  the 
insured,  for  any  loss  or  damage  to  the  latter  through 
some  specified  risks,  or  to  pay  him,  or  his  heirs,  a 
sum  of  money  at  a  certain  period  and  under  certain 
specified  circumstances. 

Branches  of  Insurance. — The  principal  branches  of 
insurance  are  :  life;  fire;  marine. 

Life  insurance  is  an  operation  affording  a  provision 
either  against  old  age  or  in  the  event  of  the  death  of 
a  person. 

Fire  insurance  covers  any  loss  on  property  arising 
from  lightning,  fire,  or  explosion. 

Marine  insurance  covers  the  dangers  and  risks  to 
which  a  ship,  her  freight,  cargo,  or  any  interest 
thereon,  such  as  bottomry,  mortgage,  claim,  or  lien 
of  any  sort  whatever  to  which  a  value  in  money  be 
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annexed,  is  liable  during  a  voyage  at  sea  or  during 
stay  in  port.* 

Marine  Insurance.— Marine  insurance  business  is 
carried  on  by  private  parties  and  by  insurance  com- 
panies. Individual  insurers  trade,  of  course,  on  their 
own  responsibility  and  capital,  or  on  that  of  the 
parties  they  represent,  and  may  therefore  be  considered 
less  safe  than  joint-stock  companies,  which  dispose  of 
larger  capitals.  Private  insurance  is,  notwithstanding, 
carried  on  in  England  on  a  very  extensive  scale, 
owing  chiefly  both  to  its  offering  better  conditions  to 
the  trade,  and  to  the  well-known  soundness  and  com- 
mercial integrity  of  the  insuring  parties. 

Private  insurers  usually  join  into  associations  for  the 
sake  of  mutual  help  and  protection,  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  adopting  general  and  uniform  rules  in  the 
transaction  of  insurance  business.  Many  such  asso- 
ciations are  flourishing  in  the  principal  sea-ports,  but 
the  greatest  institution  of  the  kind  is  the  London 
Corporation  of  Lloyd's,  whose  influence  in  the  shipping 
trade  is  felt  all  over  the  world,  and  whose  name, 
adopted  abroad  by  many  other  corporate  bodies  de- 
voted to  insurance  and  navigation,  has  now  become 
synonymous  with  maritime  business. 

The  Policy.— A  contract  of  insurance  is  effected 
through  an  instrument  called  the  policy  :  life  policy 
for  life  insurance ;  fire  policy,  for  fire  insurance ; 
marine  policy,  for  marine  insurance. 

Every  maritime  nation  has  its  particular  form  of 
marine  policy,  agreed  upon  by  the  community  of 
insurers,  the  conditions  whereof  form  the  basis  of 
almost  every  contract  of  insurance.  Some  foreign 

*  There  are  many  other  minor  branches  of  insurance,  such  as  hail- 
storm,  plate-glass,  steam  boilers,  sickness,  fidelity  guarantee,  cattle,  title 
to  property,  medical  aid,  and  burglary. 
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maritime  communities  have  adopted  a  different  policy 
for  insurance  either  on  hull  or  on  goods,  but  English 
insurers  generally  abide  by  Lloyd's  policy,  the  wording 
of  which  is  adapted  to  both  cases. 

(See  specimen  of  LLOYD'S  POLICY  of  the  end  of  this 
chapter,  page  146.) 

A  contract  of  insurance  is  always  effected  on  a 
printed  form  of  the  policy,  in  which  all  the  usual  con- 
ditions are  already  put  down,  and  blank  spaces  left 
to  be  filled  up  in  writing  with  the  names  of  the  parties, 
the  description  of  the  risk,  etc. 

The  printed  words,  being  common  to  all  such  forms, 
may  be  blotted  out  when  not  suiting  the  case,  while 
the  written  terms  constitute  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
a  particular  contract,  and  are,  therefore,  of  a  greater 
weight  than  the  printed  part. 

Parties  to  the  Policy.— The  parties  concerned  in  a 
marine  insurance  policy  are  the  insured :  the  owner 
of  the  thing  covered  by  insurance,  and  the  insurer  ; 
the  latter  being  also  called  the  underwriter  when  he 
has  subscribed  the  policy,  because,  being  the  sole 
party  bound  by  the  policy,  he  alone  need  sign  his 
name  at  the  foot  of  the  document. 

Almost  every  insurance  company  usually  has  an 
officer  specially  appointed  and  empowered  to  under- 
write policies  in  the  company's  name,  who  is  likewise 
called  the  underwriter. 

Requisites  of  the  Policy.— A  complete  marine  in- 
surance policy  should  bear  on  its  face — 

(a)  The  name  of  the  assured  or  his  agent. 

(b)  The  name  of  the  vessel  insured,  or  upon  which 
the  goods  insured  are  shipped. 
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(c)  The  particulars  of  the  subject  of  the  insurance. 

(d)  The  risks  against  which  the  insurance  is  made. 

(e)  The  voyage  during  which  the  subject  of  the 
insurance  is  to  be  covered,  or  the  time  when  the  risk 
is  to  begin  and  when  to  cease. 

(f)  The  rate  of  premium  paid,  or  to  be  paid,  by  the 
assured. 

(g)  The  date  of  subscription. 

(2)  The  underwriter's  signature,  or  that  of  his  agent 
duly  authorised. 

Some  of  these  requisites  are,  however,  dispensed 
with  in  certain  special  forms  of  policies,  adopted  by 
general  use,  and  hereinafter  described. 

Condition  of  Validity.— According  to  English  law 
a  policy  of  insurance  is  not  valid  unless  the  party 
insured  has  an  insurable  interest  in  the  subject  matter 
of  the  insurance,  which  interest  must  be  proved  in 
case  of  loss  under  the  policy. 

Such  contracts  of  insurance  are,  therefore,  null  and 
void  of  any  legal  effect,  though  they  may  bind  the 
parties  in  honour,  as,  being  the  result  of  mere  bets, 
and  not  of  real  insurance  transactions,  do  not  state 
the  insured  party's  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of 
the  insurance. 

They  are  known  in  trade  as  wager  policies,  and 
usually  bear  the  clause :  interest  or  no  interest— policy 
proof  of  interest,  or  any  other  to  the  same  effect,  by 
which  it  is  intended  that,  by  the  agreement  entered 
upon  by  both  parties,  the  loss  of  the  subject  matter  of 
the  insurance  entitles  the  insured  to  be  paid,  although 
he  had  no  interest  in  the  adventure,  and  has,  therefore, 
suffered  no  damage  by  the  loss. 

The  most  direct  proofs  of  interest  are,  of  course,  the 
documents  relating  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  insur- 
ance, such  as  invoices,  or  bills  of  lading,  for  the  cargo, 
or  any  separate  parcel  thereof  ;  certificate  of  registry, 
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for  the  ship ;  charter  party,  or  bills  of  lading,  for  the 
freight. 

Others, however,  may  also  be  available,  according  to 
the  peculiar  kind  of  interest  possessed  by  the  holder 
of  the  policy  at  the  time  when  the  loss  insured  against 
takes  place. 

Formalities  to  effect  Insurance. — A  policy  of  marine 
insurance  is  usually  obtained  from  private  under- 
writers, through  an  insurance  broker,  who  acts  for  the 
underwriter's  account. 

The  party  wishing  to  insure  fills  up  a  memorandum, 
containing  the  particulars  of  the  insurance  he  pro- 
poses to  the  underwriters,  together  with  such  war- 
ranties as  may  influence  the  decision  of  the  insurer  in 
undertaking  the  risk  or  calculating  the  premium. 

The  memorandum  is  handed  over  to  the  broker, 
who  finds  out  the  party  or  parties  willing  to  accept 
the  risk  and  negotiates  the  premium,  then  draws  up 
a  provisional  document  called  the  slip,  and  gets  it 
signed  by  them.  The  contract  of  insurance  is  then 
considered  as  executed,  and  the  drawing  up  of  the 
policy  takes  place  at  the  parties'  convenience,  the 
slip  remaining  in  the  broker's  hands  till  delivery  of 
the  policy. 
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SPECIMEN  OF  AN  INSURANCE  SLIP. 
15/3/9°- 

BATAYIA    S. 

Liverpool  to   Montevideo 

ON 

MACHINERY 

VALUED    AT  ^2,400. 

To  cover  all  risks. 
General  Average  as  per  Foreign  Statement. 


At  I2/-. 

BROCK  BROS.  .  1,000 

J.  ROWL   .  .  500 

S.  GORDON  .  500 

A.  MORE  .  .  400 

With  companies  the  insurance  is  effected  sometimes 
in  a  different  way,  without  the  intermission  of  a 
broker.  The  person  intending  to  get  some  property 
or  interest  insured  goes  direct  to  the  company's  office 
and  fills  up  a  request  note,  by  which  he  proposes  the 
insurance,  giving  the  necessary  particulars  of  the  risk, 
or  such,  at  least,  as  he  possesses  at  the  time.  The 
usual  conditions  once  settled  with  the  manager,  or 
any  other  qualified  agent  of  the  company,  he  receives 
a  covering  note  (also  cover  note),  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  the  insurance  has  been  regularly  effected,  and 
that  the  policy  shall  be  delivered  in  due  course. 

Most  companies  have  adopted  a  policy  of  their  own, 
slightly  altering  the  original  form  of  Lloyd's. 

(See  specimen  of  COMPANIES'  POLICY  at  the  end  of 
this  chapter,  page  148.) 
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Though  not  binding  in  law,  both  the  slip  and  the 
covering  note  are  considered,  in  practice,  as  binding 
upon  the  parties,  and  having  the  force  of  an  interim 
policy,  pending  the  execution  of  the  formal  instrument. 

A  policy  is  construed  by  the  law  of  the  place  where 
it  is  made. 

The  payment  of  premium  is  to  take  place  within  a 
fixed  number  of  days  after  the  delivery  of  the  policy. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  the  whole  risk  of  an  adventure 
is  taken  up  by  a  single  underwriter,  sometimes  not 
even  by  a  single  company.  Many  underwriters  work 
in  groups,  either  of  whom  has  authority  to  underwrite 
for  the  rest;  both  the  slip  and  the  policy  are  then 
executed  by  the  several  parties,  each  accepting  a  part 
of  the  risk,  the  amount  respectively  insured  being  set 
down  opposite  to  each  underwriter's  signature,  as : 

£ 

William  Bright,  for  the  Eagle  Insurance  Company     .    400 
John  Clark         ........     150 

Robert  Brown 200 

James  Cook 100 

The  entering  of  each  party's  name  in  the  instru- 
ment, completing  his  part  of  the  risk,  is  described  as : 
to  take  a  line  in  a  policy. 

Assignment  of  the  Policy.— Should  the  contract  of 
an  insurance  be  effected  for  the  account  of  another 
party,  or  the  subject  matter  change  hands  in  whole  or 
in  part,  either  through  a  sale,  loan,  mortgage,  endorse- 
ment of  bill  of  lading,  or  by  any  other  means — the 
insured  has,  of  course,  the  right  of  transferring  to  the 
party  actually  interested,  or  superseding  him  in  the 
interest,  all  his  claims  under  the  policy.  Such  a  right 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  so-called  assignment  clatise, 
which  follows  the  name  of  the  assured  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  policy,  and  usually  runs  thus :  As  well 
in  his  (the  insured  party's)  own  name,  as  for  and  in  the 
name  and  names  of  all  and  every  other  person  or  persons 
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to  whom  the  subject  matter  of  this  policy  doth,  may,  or 
shall  appertain  in  part,  or  in  all,  doth  make  assurance, 
and  cause  himself  and  them,  and  every  of  them,  to  be 
insured  .... 

Form  of  the  Assignment'.— The  transfer  of  an  insur- 
ance policy  is  effected  by  dated  assignment,  indorsed 
either  on  the  margin  or  on  the  back  of  the  document. 

The  legal  form  of  indorsement  runs  as  follows  : 

/  (name  of  the  insured)  do  hereby  assign  unto  (name 
of  the  assignee),  his  executors,  administrators,  and 
assigns,  the  within  policy  of  assurance  on  the  (descrip- 
tion of  the  ship,  freight,  or  goods,  as  the  case  may  be). 

The  indorsement  must,  of  course,  be  signed  by  the 
indorser,  and  should  also  be  signed  or  initialled  by  the 
underwriters,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  informa- 
tion received. 

In  the  practice  of  trade  there  is  not,  however,  a  fixed 
rule  for  the  purpose. 

It  often  occurs,  for  instance,  that  the  seller  of  goods 
covered  by  insurance  is  not  acquainted  with  the  buyer's 
name,  at  the  time  the  sale  is  effected  through  a  broker 
on  a  foreign  market  ;  the  name  of  the  assignee  is 
then  left  in  blank  in  the  indorsement,  or  the  word 
bearer  is  inserted  in  its  place.  Nor  is  the  regular  form 
of  indorsement  always  used,  as  most  merely  append 
their  name  to  the  policy,  and  the  document  is  accepted 
as  regularly  indorsed  in  blank;  even  the  simple 
delivery  of  the  policy,  with  the  intention  of  assigning 
it,  is  deemed  by  the  less  careful  a  sufficient  form  of 
transfer.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  transactions,  the 
written  law  is  very  often  superseded  by  the  custom  of 
the  trade.  In  case  of  loss  or  damage,  the  holder  of 
the  policy,  whether  the  original  insured,  or  any  in- 
dorsee, or  simply  the  bearer  thereof,  is  bound,  of 
course,  to  prove  his  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of 
the  insurance  before  he  can  get  any  indemnity  from 
the  underwriter  within  the  limits  of  the  policy, 
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Difference  in  Policies.— Several  descriptions  of 
policies  are  in  use  for  marine  insurance,  differing 
from  one  another,  not  in  the  substantial  form  of  the 
document,  but  as  to  certain  particular  conditions, 
which  may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads  : 

(a)  The  sum  insured. 

(b)  The  vessel  on  which  the  insured  interest  is 
placed. 

(c)  The  duration  of  the  risk. 

Open  and  Valued  Policies.-— As  regards  the  sum 
insured,  a  policy  may  be  either  open  or  valued. 

A  policy  is  called  open  when  it  does  not  state  the 
value  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  insurance,  which,  in 
case  of  loss,  either  partial  or  total,  must  therefore  be 
proved  ;  valued,  when  such  value  is  specified,  and  the 
insured  is  therefore  entitled  to  recover,  in  case  of 
total  loss,  the  full  sum  covered  by  the  policy.  It  is 
only  on  this  point  that  the  valued  differs  from  the  open 
policy,  as,  in  case  of  a  partial  loss,  the  same  inquiry  is 
necessary,  no  matter  whether  the  insurance  is  effected 
through  an  open  or  a  valued  policy. 

Floating  and  Named  Policies.— As  regards  the 
vessel  on  which  the  insured  interest  is  placed,  poli- 
cies are  either  floating  or  named.  They  are  called  float- 
ing when  the  ship's  name  is  not  mentioned  therein  ; 
named  or  special  when  it  is. 

The  floating  policy  is  purposely  intended  to  effect 
insurance  on  goods  to  be  shipped  from  a  distant  port, 
the  insurer  not  knowing  as  yet  the  name  of  the  ship 
or  ships  which  will  convey  them. 

The  name  of  such  ship  or  ships  must,  however,  be 
stated  afterwards,  and  within  certain  limits  of  time,  by 
special  declarations.  When  the  whole  sum  insured  is 
thus  accounted  for,  the  policy  is  said  to  be  fully 
declared,  or  written  off. 

When  both  the  sum  and  the  ship  are  specified  in  the 
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policy,  the  document  is  also  called  named  or  special, 
and  it  is  also  called  open  when  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  is  stated  therein. 

Voyage  and  Time  Policies. — As  regards  the  dura- 
tion of  the  risk  insured,  there  are  voyage  and  time 
policies.  The  former  embody  such  insurances  as  are 
effected  for  a  particular  voyage,  the  duration  of  the 
risk  being  limited  between  the  date  of  the  ship's 
sailing  and  that  of  her  arrival.  The  latter,  on  the  con- 
trary, which  may  be  effected  only  on  hull,  cover  any 
risk  for  a  specified  period,  irrespective  of  the  number 
of  voyages  the  vessel  can  make.  Such  a  period  can- 
not, however,  be  longer  than  twelve  months. 

Difference  in  the  Wording.— Each  of  these  descrip- 
tions of  policies  is  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  clause. 

Thus, "in  an  open  policy  the  blank  in  the  printed 
form  after  the  words  :  the  said  ship,  etc.,  goods  and 
merchandise ',  etc.,  for  so  much  as  concerns  the  assured,  by 
agreement  between  the  assured  and  assurers  in  this  policy, 
are  and  shall  be  valued  at  .  .  .  .  —  will  be  filled  up 
with  the  particulars  of  the  subject  insured,  as  : 

100  bags  of  Rio  Coffee  R/F  i-ioo. 

or  any  other  more  or  less  specified  indication. 

The  same  blank  in  a  valued  policy  will  be  filled  up 
with  both  the  particulars  of  the  subject  insured  and 
the  value  attached  to  it,  as  : 

100  bags  Rio  Coffee  R/F  i-ioo,  vatutd at£i,ooo. 

In  the  case  of  a  floating  policy  the  ship's  name  is 
not  mentioned,  as  the  policy  would  then  be  named  or 
special,  and  the  words  :  on  any  ship  or  ships,  or :  on  goods 
per  ship  or  ships  to  be  hereafter  declared,  are  inserted  in 
its  stead. 

The  peculiarity  of  time  and  voyage  policies  consists 
only  in  the  so-called  termini 'of  the  risk. 

K. 
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In  the  former,  which,  as  already  said,  is  used  only 
for  insurances  on  hull,  the  termini  are  represented  by 
two  dates,  as  :  from  noon  of  the  \st  January,  1890, 
till  noon  of  the  \st  January,  1891,  while  in  the  latter — 
generally  used  for  merchandise — the  termini  are 
represented  by  the  name  of  the  port  of  sailing  and 
that  of  the  port  of  destination,  as  :  from  Genoa  to 
Liverpool. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  slight  difference  in  this 
clause,  on  a  voyage  policy,  may  convey  a  substantial 
difference  in  the  risk.  Thus  the  form :  from  Genoa  to 
Liverpool,  means  that  the  insurance  is  to  begin  only 
from  the  ship's  sailing  from  Genoa,  till  her  arrival  at 
Liverpool ;  while  by  saying  :  at  and  from  Genoa  to 
Liverpool,  it  is  declared  that  the  goods  are  covered  by 
insurance  both  when  afloat  in  the  port  of  Genoa  and 
while  sailing. 

Under  both  such  clauses,  however,  there  is  no  risk 
covered  unless  the  goods  be  on  board  the  ship,  nor  is 
the  underwriter  liable  to  any  indemnity  towards  the 
insured  should  they  be  lost  while  afloat  in  lighters, 
boat  or  any  other  kind  of  conveyance  from  terrafirma 
to  the  ship. 

To  remedy  this,  the  clause :  including  risk  of  craft, 
is  often  added.  Most  policies,  however,  bear  the 
clause  :  from  shore  to  shore;  by  which  all  misunder- 
standing is  avoided,  as  it  declares  the  goods  to  be 
insured  from  their  leaving  terra  firma  at  port  of 
loading  till  they  are  safely  landed  at  port  of  destina- 
tion. 

Clauses  in  Policies.— The  British  policy  of  marine 
insurance  in  general  use,  still  maintaining  its  ancient 
rude  form  and  vague  expressions,  does,  in  many  par- 
ticulars, no  longer  correspond  to  the  altered  condi- 
tions of  trade  and  navigation,  so  that  a  great  variety 
of  supplementary  clauses  have  been  and  are  still 
invented  and  framed  by  contracting  parties  to  express 
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some  special  engagements  entered  into  by  mutual 
agreement.  It  is,  therefore,  almost  impossible  to 
enumerate  and  distinguish  all  such  clauses,  which 
may  refer  either  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  insurance 
or  to  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place  accompany- 
ing the  adventure,  or  to  the  conditions  of  the  risk. 
There  are  some,  however,  so  generally  adopted  as  to 
be  found  in  most  English  policies,  and  therefore  worth 
mentioning.  Supplementary  clauses  usually  stamped, 
written,  or  in  any  other  way  inserted  in  the  margin  of 
the  policy,  are  considered  as  binding  upon  the  parties, 
notwithstanding  any  other  contrary  condition  con- 
tained in  the  printed  body  of  the  policy. 

We  quote  here  some  of  the  most  frequently  used : 

(a)  Lost  or  not  lost — usually  inserted  in  the  case  oi 
ship  or  goods  insured  while   sailing,  for  which  the 
underwriter  accepts  the  risk,  whatever  be  their  lot  at 
the  moment  when  the  insurance  is  effected. 

(b)  Free  from  particular  average  ;    also  :  free  from 
average  unless  general. 

The  purport  of  both  these  clauses  is  that  the  under- 
writer is  not  bound  to  indemnify  the  insured  for 
damages  arising  from  partial  loss  or  deterioration. 

(c)  Free  from  average  ^(,nless  general,  or  the  ship  be 
stranded,  sunk  or  burnt,  or  in  collision. 

The  words  :  or  the  ship  be  stranded,  sunk  or  burnt, 
or  in  collision, i.o>m\  a  restriction  to  the  preceding  clause, 
pointing  out  three  special  cases  when  even  a  partial 
loss  would  be  covered  by  the  policy. 

(d)  Free  from  particular  average  under per 

cent. 

When  this  clause  is  applied  to  an  insurance  on  hull 
it  is  intended  to  protect  underwriters  against  claims 
for  such  slight  damage  as  any  ship  will  meet  with  in 
almost  every  voyage. 

When  applied  to  goods,  it  limits  the  underwriter's 
responsibility  as  to  certain  classes  of  articles  which 
are  apt  to  deteriorate  from  the  most  trifling  causes. 
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Thus  the  limit  may  be  fixed  at  a  different  percentage 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  goods  insured.  In 
both  cases  it  implies  that  damage  arising  from  par- 
ticular average  will  not  be  recoverable  under  the 
policy  unless  it  amounts  to  the  specified  percentage 
on  the  value  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  insurance. 

(e)  Warranted  free  from  capture,  seizure  (F.C.S.)  and 
detention,  and  the  consequences  of  any  attempts  thereat, 
and  all  other  consequences  of  hostilities. 

In  the  old  standard  form  of  the  English  policy,  the 
so-called  risks  of  war  are  accepted  through  the  follow- 
ing general  clause : 

Touching  the  adventures  and  perils,  which  we,  the 
assurers,  are  contented  to  bear  and  to  take  ttpon  tis  in 
this  voyage,  they  are\  of  the  sea,  men-of-war,  fire, 
enemies,  pirates,  rovers,  thieves,  jettisons,  letters  of  marque 
und  counter  marque,  surprisal,  taking  at  sea,  arrests, 
restraints  and  detainments  of  all  Kings,  Princes  and 
People,  of  what  nation,  condition  and  quality  soever.  .  .  . 

In  modern  policies,  however,  such  risks  are  often 
excluded  by  the  above  exemption  stamped  in  the 
margin  by  which  the  insurer  declines  liability  for  any 
loss  or  damage  depending  on  hostilities. 

(f)  With  leave  to  call  at  any  intermediate  ports  a? id 
places  to  all  purposes — when   it  is  intended  that  the 
ship  is  not  bound  to  any  fixed  route  or  rotation.     The 
interpretation  of  the  word  intermediate  having  often 
given  rise  to  much  controversy,  such  a  word  is  now 
often  superseded  by  the  expression  :  on  or  out  of  'the  way ; 

(g)  No  third  new  for  old.     The  clause  is  to  be  found 
in  hull  policies,  and  means  that,  in  case  of  damage, 
the  cost  of  repairs  is  to  be  paid  without  the  usual 
deduction  of  one-third.    It  implies,  therefore,  a  waiver 
on  the  insurer's  part  of  the  customary  allowance   of 
one-third,  to  be  deducted  out  of  the  sum  due  for  damage 
in  consideration  of  the  advantage  arising  to  the  ship- 
owner from  his  getting  new  gear  in  the  place  of  the 
lost  or  damaged  ones  already  deteriorated  by  usage, 
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(ti)  In  and  over  all,  including  risk  of  craft  and  deck- 
load.  Besides  the  risk  of  craft,  already  explained  in 
this  chapter,  the  clause  points  out  that  the  goods  are 
covered  by  insurance  while  afloat,  whether  stowed  in 
or  out  of  the  vessel's  hold.  No  such  condition  being 
inserted  in  the  policy,  the  insurer  is  not  liable  for  the 
jettison  or  damage  of  deck-load. 

(i)  General  average  payable  as  per  foreign  statement. 
It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  underwriter  super- 
sedes the  insured  in  all  risks  and  liabilities  attendant 
on  the  subject  matter  of  the  insurance.  By  this 
clause,  therefore,  the  former  binds  himself  to  pay 
whatever  share  of  contribution  to  general  average  be 
assessed  upon  the  thing  insured,  through  an  adjust- 
ment effected  abroad  according  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  place. 

(k)  York- Antwerp  rules.  It  is  understood  by  this 
clause,  or  any  one  more  complete  to  the  same  effect, 
that,  in  case  of  general  average,  the  adjustment  shall 
proceed  according  to  a  system  of  general  average 
framed  by  a  Congress  held  for  that  purpose  in  1864 
in  the  City  of  York,  which,  having  been  lately  changed 
by  the  Association  for  the  Reform  and  Codification  of  the 
Laws  of  Nations,  at  their  conference  at  Antwerp  in 
1877,  was  adopted  as  a  uniform  system  of  average 
adjustment,  under  the  name  of  York-Antwerp  rules. 

A  new  conference,  in  connection  with  the  above 
Association,  was  held  at  Liverpool  in  1890,  in  which 
the  rules  were  somewhat  altered  and  extended  to 
correspond  with  current  practice.  The  rules  thus  re- 
formed are  still  quoted  under  the  old  name  of  York- 
Antwerp  rules. 

Indemnity  to  Insured,— The  indemnity  due  to  the 
insured  in  case  of  a  loss,  through  one  of  the  perils 
covered  by  the  policy,  varies  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  policy  itself. 

If  the  insurance  was  contracted  under  an  open  policy 
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the  indemnity  should  be  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
thing  lost  or  destroyed  as  resulting  at  the  outset  of 
the  risk.  When  covered  by  a  valued  policy,  however, 
the  value  of  the  portion  lost  or  destroyed  is  calculated 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  insured.  In  a  case  of 
total  loss  the  whole  sum  insured  is  to  be  paid. 

In  the  case  of  a  general  average  the  insured  receives 
from  the  insurer  a  sum  equal  to  the  rate  of  contri- 
bution assessed  upon  him  by  the  adjustment  of  ave- 
rage— of  course,  within  the  limits  of  the  amount 
covered  by  the  policy. 

In  the  case  of  particular  average  the  mode  adopted 
is  to  ascertain  the  difference  between  the  gross  pro- 
ceeds of  the  goods  on  their  arrival  at  their  destined 
port  and  what  would  have  been  their  value  had  they 
not  been  injured. 

Total  Loss. — A  case  of  total  loss  may  arise — 

(a)  When  the  subject  assured  is  wholly  lost  and  its 
recovery  impossible. 

(b)  When,  although  not  wholly  lost,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  such  for  the  owners.     For  example :  should 
the  subject  assured  be  reduced  by  average  to  such  a 
condition  as  not  to  be  worth  repairing;  or  thrown 
on  a  deserted  coast  and  consequently  unavailable  by 
the  owner.     The  former  of  the  above  cases  should  be 
called  :  an  absolute  total  loss  ;  the  latter :  a  constructive 
total  loss.    A  case  of  total   loss    must    be  formally 
declared. 

Abandonment.— The  declaration  of  total  loss  must 
be  made  by  the  insured  through  a  notice  of  abandon- 
ment, which  is  a  written  note  whereby  he  informs  the 
insurer  that  he  selects  to  treat  the  case  as  one  of 
total  loss,  and  gives  over  to  the  latter  the  property 
of  what  still  remains  of  the  goods  insured  which  are 
placed  under  his  care  by  the  following  clause  of  the 
policy : 
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And  in  case  of  any  loss  or  misfortune,  it  shall  be  law- 
ful to  the  assured,  their  factors,  servants,  and  assigns,  to 
'sue,  labour,  and  travel  for,  in  and  about  the  defence,  safe- 
guard, and  recovery  of  the  said  goods  and  merchandises 
and  ship,  etc.,  or  any  part  thereof,  without  prejudice  to 
this  insurance  ;  to  the  charges  whereof  we,  the  assurers, 
will  contribute  each  one  according  to  the  rate  and  quantity 
of  his  sum  herein  assured. 

By  accepting  the  abandonment,  the  underwriter 
binds  himself  to  pay  the  full  amount  assured,  whatever 
the  case  may  turn  out  to  be.  It  is  customary,  there- 
fore, for  the  underwriter  to  refuse  it,  which,  however, 
does  not  exempt  him  from  paying  if  the  total  loss  is 
afterwards  legally  established. 

The  insured  is  meanwhile  empowered  to  sell  what 
is  left  of  his  property  for  the  account  of  those  whom  it 
may  concern,  without  prejudice  to  his  claim  under  the 
policy. 

Re-insurance.— The  usual  means  by  which  insurers 
protect  themselves  against  heavy  risks,  is  by  re- 
insurance, being  a  contract  by  means  of  which  an 
underwriter,  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  his  own 
liability,  insures  with  another  party  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  risk  he  has  agreed  to  cover  by  insurance. 

The  contract  is  effected  through  an  ordinary  policy 
in  the  usual  form,  a  special  clause  being  added  as 
follows  :  being  a  re-insurance,  subject  to  all  clauses  and 
conditions  of  original  policy  or  policies,  and  to  pay  as 
may  be  paid  thereon. 

Classification  of  Ships. — The  merchant  who  ships 
his  goods,  the  insurer  who  undertakes  to  indemnify 
the  owner  for  the  loss  of  ship  and  merchandise,  and 
whoever  embarks  as  a  passenger — all  these  and  any 
other  persons  connected  with  shipping,  have  so  much 
interest  in  the  safety  of  the  ship  to  which  they  intrust 
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their  property  or  their  life,  that  the  necessity  must 
have  been  felt  long  ago  of  ascertaining,  in  some  way, 
whether  and  to  what  extent  a  ship  was  possessed  of 
such  requisites  as  were  necessary  to  enable  her  to 
stand  her  own  against  the  risks  and  perils  of  the 
sea. 

Thus  we  find  that,  as  far  back  as  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  practical  men  were  appointed  by 
London  merchants  and  underwriters  to  report  on  the 
soundness  and  solidity  of  vessels,  and  public  notice 
of  such  surveys  was  given  by  private  associations  of 
such  merchants  and  underwriters,  and  even  by  ship- 
owners willing  to  get  good  offers  for  the  charter  of 
their  vessels. 

The  institution  was  hence  suggested  of  a  public 
office,  which  should  provide  for  the  regular  survey  of 
vessels,  and  publish  the  result  of  the  inquiry  held  by 
competent  men. 

The  credit  of  having  carried  this  plan  into  exe- 
cution is  due  to  a  body  of  London  business  men, 
who,  at  first,  appointed  a  Committee  for  classing 
vessels — that  is,  assigning  to  ships  such  character  as 
should  result  from  the  report  of  a  special  survey,  held 
by  skilful  and  competent  men,  for  the  account  and 
under  the  control  of  the  Committee,  and  publishing 
the  result  of  the  classification. 

Such  was  the  success  of  the  new  institution  that 
it  soon  constituted  a  new  and  important  feature  of 
British  shipping,  and  the  system  has  been  successively 
adopted  by  all  maritime  nations,  to  such  an  extent 
that  no  vessel  of  a  considerable  tonnage  is  now  sailing 
under  any  flag  without  a  regular  certificate  of  classi- 
fication, bearing  witness  of  her  worth,  in  any  part  of 
the  world. 

The  classification  of  a  vessel,  it  must  be  understood, 
was  not  then,  nor  is  it  now,  compulsory,  but  is 
prompted  by  the  interest  of  shipowners.  It  would  be 
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very  difficult  for  them,  in  fact,  to  have  any  of  their 
vessels  chartered  or  insured  unless  the  charterer  and 
the  insurer  were  able  to  form  a  correct  opinion  as  to  her 
seaworthiness ;  which  would,  of  course,  require  repeated 
surveys  by  practical  men  specially  appointed  and  con- 
sequent delay,  trouble,  and  expense.  The  opinion 
expressed  thereon  by  a  recognised  body  of  such  com- 
petent men,  possessing  the  amplest  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  conditions  of  a  ship,  and  enjoying,  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  trust  of  all  persons  engaged  in 
shipping,  is,  therefore,  the  best  and  most  desirable 
evidence  of  the  true  state  of  a  vessel,  so  that  ship- 
owners willingly  submit  to  the  conditions  imposed 
by  the  committees  of  classification,  to  obtain  their 
testimonial. 

Present  System  of  Classification.— In  the  modern 
system  of  classification,  ships  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  according  to  the  degree  of  confidence  to  be 
placed  in  their  seaworthiness.  A  vessel  recently  and 
strongly  built,  well  rigged  and  equipped,  is  assigned 
for  a  number  of  years  to  the  first  class,  and  may, 
therefore,  during  such  period  be  employed  with  full 
confidence  in  any  voyage,  for  the  conveyance  of  any 
kind  of  merchandise;  provided,  of  course,  that  she 
suffer  no  deterioration  or  damage  as  may  render  her 
unserviceable,  and  be  maintained  in  good  state  of 
repair,  which  is  ascertained  by  periodical  surveys.  A 
second  term  of  the  same  class  is  often  granted  to 
ships  proving  still  strong  and  in  a  good  state  of  pre- 
servation after  the  first  period.  A  special  distinction, 
over  and  above  the  highest  classification,  may  be 
obtained  for  a  ship  provided  such  materials  be  used 
in  her  build  as  directed  by  the  Committee.  Vessels 
which  have  gone  through  their  first  class  term  are 
assigned  to  the  second,  and,  lastly,  to  the  third  class ; 
the  latter  embracing  vessels  in  very  poor  condition, 
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considered  fit  only  for  short  and  easy  voyages,  and 
to  carry  cargoes  not  to  be  damaged  by  sea-water, 
such  as  timber,  salt,  etc. 

Registers  of  Shipping. — In  order  to  keep  the  trade 
acquainted  with  such  variations  as  must,  of  course, 
take  place  in  the  classification  of  ships,  books  are 
yearly  published  by  the  different  committees,  wherein 
the  particulars  of  ships  classed,  and  the  character 
assigned  to  each  of  them,  are  clearly  stated.  As  far  as 
it  has  been  possible  to  ascertain,  the  first  of  such 
books  was  published  in  London  for  the  years  1764 
and  1765,  under  the  name  of  Register  of  Shipping,  a 
denomination  which  has  thence  been  adopted  for 
nearly  all  such  publications. 

It  contained  the  names  of  about  1,500  British 
vessels  arranged  in  alphabetical  order;  stating,  for 
each  of  them,  both  the  name  of  her  owner  and  of  her 
master,  her  tonnage,  the  number  of  her  crew,  the 
place  and  year  of  her  build,  besides  the  character 
assigned  as  to  the  state  of  her  hull  and  equipment. 
The  character  was  expressed  by  conventional  letters 
and  figures,  to  the  meaning  of  which  there  is  no  key 
at  present,  but  which  must  have  been  plain  enough 
to  the  initiated  of  the  time. 

Like  all  great  institutions,  the  Register  underwent 
from  that  date  a  series  of  changes,  sometimes  for  the 
better  and  sometimes  for  the  worse  ;  owing  chiefly 
to  the  contending  interests  and  consequent  opposition 
between  underwriters^and  shipowners,  each  of  the  two 
classes  keeping  up  a  'Register  and  a  mode  of  classifica- 
tion of  its  own,  to  the  great  disadvantage^  shipping. 

This  state  of  things  was  brought  to  an  end,  and  a 
settled  form  given  to  the  rules  of  classification,  with 
the  establishment  of  the  world-wide  known  Lloyd's 
Register  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping,  which  took 
place  in  1834,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Corporation 
of  Lloyd's. 
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Lloyd's  Register.— The  register  has,  by  the  intel- 
ligent care  of  the  Committee  of  Lloyd's  and  the  daily 
increasing  means  of  this  powerful  association,  gradu- 
ally improved  ever  since,  keeping  pace  with  the 
wonderful  progress  that  has  taken  place  in  the  art 
and  means  of  navigation,  so  that  it  constitutes  now 
the  standard  according  to  which  all  like  institutions 
are  managed. 

The  book,  as  now  yearly  published,  contains  the 
particulars  of  all  British  vessels  of  100  tons  burthen 
and  upwards  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
whether  classed  at  Lloyd's  or  not,  and  of  such  foreign 
ones  as  have  obtained  the  classification  of  Lloyd's. 

The  particulars  are  thus  arranged  in  separate 
columns : — 

(a)  The  official  number  of  the  ship,  and  the  signal 
letters  of  the  international  code  whereby  she  is  dis- 
tinguished. 

(b)  The  ship's  name,  material  (whether  wood  or 
iron),  and  rig;  the  name  of  her  master  and  the  date 
of  the  latter's  appointment  to  present  owner's  service 
and  to  the  ship. 

(c)  The  ship's  late  name   (if  any),  the  number  oi 
decks,  etc. 

(d)  The  registered  tonnage  :  gross,  net,  under  deck. 

(e)  The  registered  dimensions  in  length,  breadth, 
and  depth. 

(f)  The  moulded  depth;    the  dimensions  of  free- 
board amidships. 

(g)  The  engine  of  steamers,  with  the  builder's  name. 
(h)  The    materials    and    repairs    of   the    ship,   if 

classed. 

(z)  The  place  and  date  of  her  build,  and  the 
builder's  name. 

(/)  The  name  of  her  owners. 

(k)  The  port  to  which  the  vessel  belongs. 

(/)    The  port  of  survey. 

(m)  The  years  assigned ;  the  equipment,  etc. 
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(n)  Her  character,  as  assigned,  for  hull  and  stores, 
and  the  date  of  last  survey. 

The  character  assigned  to  a  ship  is  expressed  by 
the  following  conventional  signs  : — 

WOODEN  VESSELS. 


M  f  First       A    T 
£     Grade,  '• 


\  A 

,  j  A 


First  ^ 
Grade. 

-    >£!• 
Second 
Grade.  J 

IRON  VESSELS. 


I    Second  ( 


Grade.         °Ar  . 
(  90  A  *• 


or 

So  A 


The  annual  edition  of  Lloyd's  Register  of  British 
and  Foreign  Shipping  is  regularly  published  on  the 
first  day  of  July,  supplementary  lists  being,  moreover, 
published  monthly  with  the  variations  which  may 
have  occurred  during  the  time.  Another  register  of 
less  importance  is  published  in  Liverpool  for  the  sole 
classification  of  iron  vessels. 

Origin  of  Lloyd's. — We  are  told  by  ancient  chro- 
niclers that  when,  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  coffee  was  first  introduced  into  England, 
public  houses  were  started  in  different  points  of 
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London  for  the  sale  of  the  new  beverage,  which  had 
speedily  become  a  favourite  with  the  people.  They 
were  called  coffee-houses,  and  some  of  them,  being 
situated  in  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the  metro- 
polis, soon  became  places  of  resort  for  merchants, 
brokers,  shippers,  and  other  commercial  people,  busi- 
ness being  transacted  therein  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  journals  of  the  period  report  advertisements  for 
the  public  sale  of  ships  or  goods  to  take  place  at  such 
or  at  such  other  coffee-house. 

One  among  them,  kept  by  one  Mr.  Lloyd,  appears 
to  have  been  in  great  favour  with  the  business  men  of 
the  neighbourhood,  owing,  very  likely,  to  the  enter- 
prising character  of  the  proprietor,  who,  in  August, 
1696,  started  one  of  the  earliest  commercial  news- 
papers in  London,  under  the  name  of  Lloyd's  News> 
containing  miscellaneous,  commercial,  and  shipping 
information,  both  from  home  and  foreign  places.  The 
paper  could  not  fail  to  turn  out  greatly  acceptable  to 
the  public,  especially  to  those  connected  with  the 
shipping  trade,  and  Lloyd's  Coffee-house  soon  became 
the  headquarters  of  maritime  insurance  business, 
which  was  then  carried  on  solely  by  private  under- 
writers after  the  ancient  system  in  use  with  the  Italian 
merchants,  who  had  introduced  it  into  England. 

In  1720  the  two  most  ancient  British  insurance 
companies,  viz.,  the  London  Assurance  Corporation 
and  the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Corporation,  both 
still  existing  and  flourishing,  were  incorporated  with 
particular  privileges  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  an  event 
which  it  was  thought  at  the  time  would  prove  fatal  to 
private  insurers  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  protected 
them  against  the  competition  of  the  large  number 
of  insurance  companies  which  would  undoubtedly 
have  sprung  up  but  for  the  monopoly  conferred  upon 
the  two  privileged  corporations.  In  February,  1697, 
owing  to  having  fallen  into  disgrace  with  the  House 
of  Lords,  Mr.  Lloyd  stopped  at  once  the  publication 
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of  his  journal,  when  seventy-six  numbers  only  had 
been  issued.  It  remained  dormant  for  thirty  years, 
and  in  1726  started  anew  in  an  altered  and  improved 
form,  under  the  name  of  Lloyd's  List.  Under  Mr. 
Lloyd's  active  management  the  intelligence  depart- 
ment of  the  new  journal  soon  possessed  the  most 
powerful  means,  as  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  in 
March,  1740,  Mr.  Baker,  then  the  master  of  Lloyd's 
Coffee-house  and  a  successor  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  was  able  to 
announce  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  the 
capture  of  Portobello  by  Admiral  Vernon,  whereof 
the  Government  had  had  no  news  as  yet. 

Insurance  business  continued  prosperous  at  Lloyd's 
Coffee-house,  but  a  great  deal  of  illicit  gambling  was 
also  done  under  the  pretence  of  insurance,  most  of 
the  underwriting  transactions  being  mere  bets  on  any 
matter  or  fact  which  might  in  any  way  interest  the 
public.  To  prevent  the  discredit  of  the  trade,  it  was 
proposed  that  the  underwriters  and  brokers  at  Lloyd's 
should  form  an  association  governed  by  fixed  rules, 
into  which  none  but  persons  enjoying  a  good  repute 
in  the  profession  could  be  admitted.  The  plan  was 
carried  into  execution  in  1770,  when  the  new  institu- 
tion was  formed  under  the  name  of  Lloyd 's,  and, 
removing  from  the  coffee-house  in  Lombard  Street, 
set  up  on  a  permanent  footing  at  the  Royal 
Exchange. 

Present  Constitution  of  Lloyd's.— With  a  constant 
progress  towards  the  improvement  of  its  organisation 
and  the  development  of  its  means,  Lloyd's  has  con- 
tinued its  brilliant  career  down  to  our  times,  and  was 
lately  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1871. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Incor- 
poration, the  objects  of  the  Corporation  of  Lloyd's  are 
as  follows : — 

(i)  The  carrying  on  of  the  business  of  marine 
insurance  by  members  of  the  society. 
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(2)  The  protection  of  the  interest  of  members  of  the 
society  in  respect  of  shipping  and  cargoes  and  freight, 

(3)  The  collection,  publication,  and  diffusion  of  in- 
telligence and  information  with  respect  to  shipping. 

The  Corporation  is  composed  of  underwriting  and 
non-underwriting  members  ;  the  former  carrying  on 
insurance  business  in  their  own  private  interest  and 
with  their  own  capital,  strictly  abiding,  however,  by 
the  rules  and  forms  issued  by  the  Committee  of  Lloyd's, 
the  ruling  body  of  the  Corporation,  duly  appointed  on 
election  by  members  in  general  assembly,  the  latter 
consisting  of  brokers  and  merchants  who  effect  insur- 
ances with  the  indemnity  members,  either  on  their 
own  account  or  for  third  parties. 

Such  forms  and  rules  are  frequently  adopted  by  the 
mass  of  the  ship-trading  community  wherever  British 
commercial  influence  has  a  hold.  Thus  the  Lloyd's 
policy  now  in  use,  officially  adopted  by  the  Corpora- 
tion in  1779,  is  still  the  standard  form  of  the  contract 
of  private  underwriting,  and  Lloyd's  clauses  are  often 
accepted  and  included  in  other  descriptions  of 
policies,  either  framed  by  insurance  companies  or  by 
other  parties,  as  well  as  in  any  kind  of  transactions 
relating  to  shipping.  The  clause  usually  inserted  in 
such  cases  is  :  practice  of  Lloyd's. 

Other  contributories  to  the  Corporation  are  also  a 
large  number  of  subscribers  for  information  (among 
whom  are  many  British  and  foreign  insurance  com- 
panies), to  whom  the  Lloyd's  Intelligence  Department 
forwards,  directly  on  receipt,  all  news  regarding  the 
arrival  and  departure  of  ships,  the  wrecks,  casualties, 
and  other  occurrences — any  intelligence,  in  fact,  reach- 
ing the  office  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  by  steam, 
telegraph,  or  other  expeditious  means,  from  any  of  the 
numerous  agents  which,  for  this  purpose  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  interest  of  its  members,  the  Cor- 
poration keeps  in  almost  every  sea  town  or  port  of 
the  globe. 
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Lloyd's  Publications. — All  shipping  news  received 
is  published  daily  in  Lloyd's  List,  the  official  paper  of 
the  corporation,  and  the  most  reliable  source  of  mari- 
time intelligence  in  the  world. 

An  immense  deal  of  information  is  supplied  by  the 
Corporation  to  its  members  and  subscribers  with  the 
Index,  the  Captains'  Register,  and  the  world-wide 
known  Register  of  Shipping.  The  two  former  are  kept 
for  inspection  at  Lloyd's  offices ;  the  latter  is  pub- 
lished yearly  and  sent  to  all  countries. 

The  Index  is  a  list  of  all  ships  in  the  British  mer- 
cantile navy,  and  of  a  vast  number  of  foreign  ships 
besides,  showing  the  whereabouts  for  the  time  being, 
and  the  conditions  of  any  of  them,  according  to  the 
latest  news  received.  The  Index  is  kept  in  order  day  by 
day,  and  is  open  for  inspection  at  Lloyd's  office,  while 
any  of  the  members  or  subscribers,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  may  obtain  telegraphic  communication  of 
the  latest  intelligence  received  concerning  any  ship. 

The  Captains'  Register  is  a  biographical  dictionary 
of  all  the  certificated  commanders  of  the  British  navy 
(about  25,000),  showing  the  character,  capacity,  and 
active  service  of  each  individual,  and  affording,  there- 
fore, valuable  information  to  shipowners  and  mer- 
chants especially,  who  have  to  intrust  such  officers 
with  the  care  of  their  property  and  the  management 
of  important  business  abroad.  The  necessary  data 
for  keeping  the  index  correctly  posted  are  supplied  by 
the  Registrar  General  of  Shipping  and  Seamen,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Lloyd's  Register  of  British  and  Foreign  Ship- 
ping points  out  in  clear  and  distinct  language,  as 
already  explained  above,  the  age,  materials,  state  of 
repair,  and  general  condition  of  all  vessels,  either 
British  or  foreign,  of  a  burden  of  100  tons  and 
upwards,  classed  according  to  the  report  of  surveyors 
appointed  by  Lloyd's,  the  number  of  whom  is  now  so 
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large  that  a  ship  may  be  surveyed  for  the  account  of 
Lloyd's  in  almost  any  port  of  the  world. 

The  classification  of  vessels  being  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  shipping  and  insurance 
trade,  the  importance  of  such  an  Index  may  be 
easily  imagined.  The  practice  has  found  its  way  into 
all  maritime  nations  which  have  instituted  their  own 
Registers. 

The  following  are  the  principal  foreign  registers  of 
shipping  now  being  published,  viz. : — The  Bureau 
Veritas  for  France ;  the  Germanischer  Lloyd  and  the 
Stetliner  Register  for  Germany ;  the  Regtstro  Italiano 
for  Italy;  the  Austro-Ungarian  Veritas  for  Austria; 
the  Nederlandische  Wereeniging  for  Holland ;  the 
Norske  Veritas  for  Scandinavia;  the  Veritas  Hel- 
linque  for  Greece  ;  the  Register  of  American  Shipping 
and  the  American  Lloyd  for  the  United  States. 

The  Committee  of  Lloyd's  Register  has  been  pub- 
lishing for  some  years  past  another  large  volume, 
called  The  Universal  Register  of  Shipping,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  statistical  intelligence  of  all  men- 
of-war,  merchant  vessels,  shipowners,  shipbuilders, 
marine-engine-builders,  and  dry  and  wet  docks,  in 
the  world,  besides  other  valuable  information.  By  a 
recent  resolution  of  the  Committee,  the  issue  of  the 
Universal  Register  has  been,  however,  discontinued 
since  1889,  and  all  information  similar  to  that 
formerly  given  in  that  work  is  amalgamated  with 
the  information  given  in  the  Lloyd's  Register  of 
British  and  Foreign  Shipping. 

Finances. — The  income  of  this  powerful  Corporation 
consists  of  the  entrance  fees  and  yearly  contributions 
of  members  and  subscribers.  The  capital  stock  of 
the  company  amounts  at  present  to  about  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

BILLS  AND  NOTES. 

Commercial  Instruments  of  Credit — Bills  of  Exchange — Parties  Thereto— 
Acceptance  —  Indorsement  —  Presentation  and  Payment  —  Case  of 
Need— Dishonour— Noting  and  Protest— Accommodation  Bills— 
Promissory  Notes — Cheques — Crossed  Cheques — I.O.U.s— Letters 
of  Credit — Stamp  Duty  on  Bills  and  Notes. 

Instruments  of  Credit. — The  forms  of  commercial 
instruments  used  for  credit  transactions  are :  bills  of 
exchange,  promissory  notes,  cheques,  I.O.U.s,  and  letters 
of  credit. 

Bills  of  Exchange  derive  their  peculiar  properties 
from  the  law  merchant.  A  bill  of  exchange  is  defined 
by  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  as  being  "  an  uncondi- 
tional order  in  writing,  addressed  by  one  person  to 
another,  signed  by  the  person  giving  it,  requiring  the 
person  to  whom  addressed  to  pay  on  demand,  or  at 
a  fixed  or  determinable  future  time,  a  certain  sum  in 
money  to,  or  to  the  order  of,  a  specified  person,  or  to 
bearer.  No  particular  form  of  words  is  necessary,  and 
it  may  be  in  any  language ;  but  there  must  be  an 
unconditional  order  to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  signed 
by  the  person  giving  it." 

A  bill  of  exchange  is  sometimes  called  a  draft.  Such 
a  name  should,  according  to  lawyers,  be  employed 
only  when  the  order  is  addressed  to  a  person  who 
holds  money  in  deposit,  or  to  an  agent  j  while  a  bill 
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of  exchange  is  properly  such,  as  drawn  on  a  debtor. 
This  distinction  is  not,  however,  strictly  adhered  to 
by  commercial  men,  and  the  two  words  are  now  in- 
distinctly used  in  the  same  sense. 

Parties  to  a  Bill. — The  parties  to  a  bill  of  exchange 
are : 

The  drawer — the  person  who  draws  the  bill,  giving 
thereby  the  order  of  payment. 

The  drawee — the  person  on  whom  the  bill  is  drawn, 
and  who  is  thereby  ordered  to  pay. 

The  payee — the  person  to  whom  the  money  is  to 
be  paid ;  also  called,  remittee. 

Requisites  of  a  Bill. — A  bill  of  exchange,  when  issued, 
must  show  on  its  face — 

(a]  The  date  and  place  of  issue. 
(d)  The  time  of  payment. 

(c)  The  sum  to  be  paid,  usually  expressed  both  in 
letters  and  figures. 

(d)  The  name  and  address  of  the  drawee. 

(e)  The  payee's  name  or  description. 
(/)  The  drawer's  signature. 

(g)  Occasionally,  the  special  place  at  which  the  bill 
should  be  made  payable  by  the  drawer. 

The  following  is  the  usual  form  of  an  English  bill  of 
exchange  ; — 

LIVERPOOL,  2oth  March,  1891. 
£500. 


Two  months  after  |  J^  '  fay  to  the  order  of  Mr.  JAMES  RODGER 
the  sum  ofm™  Hundred  Pounds  {j^^value  ™eceM. 

T.  COOK  &  Co. 
MESSRS,  WHITE  BROS.  &  Co, 

Birmingham. 
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The  words :  value  received,  although  not  legally  re- 
quired, are  generally  used  to  point  out  that  the  drawee 
has  received  from  the  drawer  either  money  or  goods, 
in  consideration  of  which  the  bill  is  drawn. 

The  cause  of  drawing  is  also  expressed  by  the 
words  :  value  in  account,  which  means  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  drawer's  and  drawee's  accounts,  as  relating 
to  each  other's  engagements,  is  such  as  to  give  the 
former  the  right  of  claiming  payment  of  a  certain  sum 
from  the  latter. 

Both  the  preceding  clauses  are  often  followed  by 
the  words  :  as  per  advice,  or,  as  advised  ;  whereby  the 
drawer  states  on  the  bill  that  notice  of  its  drawing 
has  been  given  to  the  drawee. 

Such  a  notice,  when  necessary,  is  sent  in  good 
time  before  the  issue  of  the  document ;  and  it  is  not 
safe  for  the  drawee  to  pay  the  bill  unless  the  advice 
has  been  duly  received. 

None  of  these  forms  is  strictly  essential  to  the 
validity  of  the  bill. 

Distinction  in  Bills, — Some  of  the  above  particulars, 
viz.,  the  place  of  issue  and  that  of  payment,  the  payee, 
the  time  of  payment — give  rise  to  several  different 
descriptions  of  bills,  as  hereafter  described. 

As  regards  the  place  of  issue  and  that  of  payment, 
bills  may  be  either  inland  or  foreign. 

An  inland  bill  is  one  which  on  its  face  is  drawn 
and  made  payable  within  the  British  Isles,  including 
the  Channel  Islands. 

All  other  kinds  are  foreign  bills. 

The  main  difference  in  the  form  of  such  descriptions 
of  bills  is,  that  the  foreign  bills  are  usually  drawn  in 
a  set  of  three  parts,  called  mas  ;  the  one  referring  to 
the  other  two,  and  expressing  that  each  of  them  is 
payable  only  on  condition  of  the  others  being  unpaid. 
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Such  parts  are  regularly  distinguished  as :  first,  second, 
and  third  of  exchange. 

Foreign  bills  are  usually  drawn  up  in  the  following 
form : 

First  of  Exchange.  London,  i8th  June,  1891. 

Li-vres  6,000. 

Three  months  after  |  Sjffe  'pay  this  our  first  of  exchange  (second  and 
third  of  same  tenor  and  date  unpaid)  to  the  order  0/Mr.  CHARLES  MARSH 
Five  Thousand  livres,  which  place  to  account  as  ad-vised. 

JAMES  MILLER  &  Co. 
MESSRS.  CANEPA  BROS. 
Genoa. 

As  regards  the  payee,  a  bill  of  exchange  may  be  either 
special,  or  to  order,  or  to  bearer. 

A  bill  is  said  to  be  special  when  it  directs  that  the 
amount  be  paid  to  the  person  or  firm  mentioned  in  it 
and  to  nobody  else.  With  this  object  the  words :  and 
to  him,  or  them,  only,  must  follow  the  payee's  name. 

A  bill  to  order  is  a  bill  wherein  the  payee's  name  is 
usually  followed  by  the  words :  or  order  ;  whereby  it  is 
directed  that  the  amount  of  the  bill  be  paid  either 
to  the  payee,  or  to  any  other  person  to  whom  it  may 
be  transferred  by  the  payee,  after  endorsing  it. 

Such  words  are  not,  however,  strictly  required  by 
law,  and  a  bill  would  still  be  transferable  if  they 
were  omitted,  provided  no  such  restrictive  words  be 
appended  to  the  payee's  name  as  to  render  the  bill  a 
special  one. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  a  bill  is  issued  in  the 
drawer's  own  behalf,  when  it  usually  runs :  Pay  to 
me  only,  if  special.  Pay  to  me  or  my  order,  if  to  order. 

A  bill  to  bearer  directs  that  the  sum  be  paid  to 
bearer,  that  is,  to  whomsoever  presents  it. 

As  regards  the  time  of  payment,  bills  may  be  of 
two  different  descriptions  : — 
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(a)  At  sight  or  on  demand,  when  the  drawer  orders 
the  money  to  be  paid  at  sight  or  on  demand ;  both 
of  which  clauses  have  the  same  meaning,  viz.,  that 
the  drawee  is  to  pay  the  bill  directly  on  its  being 
presented  to  him  by  the  holder.  Should  no  time 
of  payment  be  mentioned,  a  bill  is  still  considered, 
both  by  law  and  practice,  as  payable  on  presentation. 

(b}  For  a  term,  when  made  payable  either  on  a 
certain  day  or  at  a  certain  time  after  date  or  after 
sight,  viz.,  after  the  date  of  drawing,  or  after  being 
presented  to  the  drawee. 

Bills  for  a  term  are  called  either  long  or  short  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  time  which  is  to  run  before  their 
falling  due. 

(See  the  specimen  of  a  BILL  OF  EXCHANGE,  page  151.) 

Acceptance.— The  order  of  payment  represented  by 
a  bill  of  exchange  cannot,  of  course,  be  enforced 
upon  the  drawee  unless  his  assent  to  pay  the  obliga- 
tion, when  due,  be  regularly  given,  which  is  done  by 
acceptance.  A  bill  should  be  presented  for  acceptance 
within  a  reasonable  time  from  the  date  of  issue,  and 
in  any  case  before  it  is  overdue. 

The  usual  form  of  acceptance  consists  of  the  word  : 
accepted,  written  or  stamped  across  the  face  of  the  bill, 
and  followed  by  the  drawee's  own  signature.  Legally 
the  sole  signature  of  the  drawee  is, however,  a  sufficient 
mark  of  acceptance. 

After  the  bill  is  accepted  the  drawee  is  called  the 
acceptor. 

In  the  case  of  a  bill  payable  after  sight,  the 
acceptor's  signature  should  be  preceded  by  the  date 
of  acceptance,  from  which  time  the  date  of  payment 
counts.  A  bill  duly  accepted  is  commonly  called 
an  acceptance. 

Acceptance  is  strictly  required  for  bills  payable  after 
sight,  and  whenever  a  bill  has  been  made  payable  at  a 
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different  place  than  the  drawee's  residence  or  place 
of  business,  in  order  that  the  holder  may  know  upon 
whom  he  is  to  call  for  payment  at  maturity. 

Neither  of  such  bills  ought  to  be,  nor  is,  in 
fact,  negotiated  before  acceptance.  An  exception  is 
usually  made  in  the  case  of  foreign  bills,  as  the  loss 
of  time  necessarily  occasioned  by  keeping  the  bill 
travelling  to  and  fro  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
drawer.  The  course  followed  in  such  cases  is  that 
the  drawer  sends  one  of  the  mas  (usually  the  first) 
to  a  correspondent  of  his,  at  the  drawee's  residence, 
to  get  it  accepted  ;  and  negotiates  the  others  on  his 
own  responsibility,  stating  the  fact  on  the  face  of 
the  bill. 

Bills  for  a  term,  payable  either  on  a  certain  day  or 
after  date,  do,  of  course,  admit  of  being  presented 
for  acceptance  before  their  falling  due,  but  such  a 
formality  may  be  dispensed  with,  provided  the  drawee 
has  received  a  timely  advice  of  the  draft.  Such  a 
course,  which  saves  considerable  time,  is  frequently 
followed  in  trade  when  bills  are  drawn  on  parties 
abroad. 

As  to  bills  on  demand,  they  require  no  acceptance, 
since  they  must  be  paid  directly  on  presentation. 

Qualified  Acceptance.— According  to  English  law 
the  acceptance  of  a  bill  may  be  either  general  or 
qualified. 

A  general  acceptance  is  represented,  as  already  said, 
by  the  simple  word  :  accepted,  or  even  by  the  sole 
signature  of  the  drawee;  and  conveys  an  uncondi- 
tional assent  to  the  drawer's  order ;  while  a  qualified 
acceptance  is  one  which  in  express  terms  varies  the 
effect  of  the  bill  as  drawn,  by  making  the  payment 
dependent  on  a  stated  condition,  which  may  refer 
either  to  the  sum  to  be  paid  or  to  the  time,  place  or 
mode  of  payment. 
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The  following  are  specimens  of  qualified  acceptances  : 

(a)  Accepted  f or  £ only. 

b)  ,,        payable  in  three  months. 

c)  t,        on  condition  of  six  months'  renewal. 

d)  „        payable  by  monthly  instalments  of  £lO. 

e)  »»        payable  at  the  National  J3ank,  and  there  only. 

The  restrictive  words  :  and  there  only,  in  clause  e, 
or  others  to  the  same  effect,  are  strictly  required  to 
render  an  acceptance  qualified ;  as  the  mere  indica- 
tion of  a  particular  place  of  payment  would  not  alter 
the  general  form  of  the  bill. 

The  holder  of  a  bill  may  refuse  to  take  a  qualified 
acceptance ;  and  the  drawer  and  indorser  are  not 
bound  by  it,  without  assent. 

Other  forms  of  acceptance  may  be  resorted  to  in 
the  case  of  dishonour,  which  cases  shall  be  hereafter 
explained. 


Negotiation.— To  negotiate  a  bill  means  to  transfer 
it  to  another  person,  giving  over  to  him  the  property 
thereof,  and  all  the  rights  and  privileges  to  which  the 
holder  of  a  bill  of  exchange  is  entitled  by  law. 

The  transfer  may  be  effected  by  delivery,  or  by 
indorsement  and  delivery. 

All  bills  are  transferable,  except  such  as  are  special, 
e.g.,  payable  to  a  certain  person  only. 

Any  bill  which  is  made  out  as  payable  to  hearer 
may  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  and  be  transferred  by 
simple  delivery ;  as  it  directs  that  it  should  be  paid 
to  whomsoever  presents  it  for  payment,  when  due. 
Bills  to  order  instead  must  be  indorsed  before  delivery. 

Bills  not  originally  transferable  by  simple  delivery 
may  become  so  through  blank  indorsement,  and  be 
thereupon  transferable  likewise  by  simple  delivery. 

Indorsement. — The  indorsement  of  a  bill  is  effected 
by  the  payee,  or  any  other  lawful  holder,  by  writing 
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his  name  on  the  back  of  it,  together  with  such  direc- 
tions concerning  its  payment  as  may  best  fit  each 
case.  The  person  in  whose  favour  the  bill  is  in- 
dorsed is  called  the  indorsee.  The  usual  form  of 
indorsement  is  the  following :  Pay  to  Mr. 

Each  indorsee  in  his  turn  may  become  the  last 
indorser  of  a  bill,  no  limit  being  fixed  by  law  to  the 
number  of  times  that  such  an  instrument  may  be 
transferred.  Should  the  back  of  a  bill  be  already 
covered  with  indorsements,  a  slip  of  paper,  called  an 
allonge,  may  be  pasted  on  to  the  end  of  the  bill,  to 
make  room  for  new  indorsements. 

Indorsement  may  either  precede  or  follow  accept- 
ance. 

Forms  of  Indorsement. — Indorsement  is  either 
Special,  restrictive,  or  blank. 

A  special  indorsement  is  such  as  directs  the  sum  to 
be  paid  to  a  certain  person  or  firm,  with  or  without 
leave  to  transfer. 

The  power  of  transferring  the  bill  again  is  given 
by  the  words :  or  order,  usually  following  the  indorsee's 
name.  It  is,  however,  an  accepted  principle  that 
the  omission  of  such  words  cannot  prevent  a  new 
transfer  of  the  bill.  Thus,  for  instance — 

Pay  to  Messrs.  N.  N.  6*  Co. ; 

Pay  to  Messrs*  N.  N.  dr*  Co.  or  order; 

are  equivalent  forms  of  indorsement.  Should  the 
indorser  wish  to  prevent  another  transfer  of  the  bill, 
the  word :  only  should  be  added,  as  follows : — 

Pay  to  Messrs.  N.  N.  dr*  Co. only. 

A  restrictive  clause  attached  to  the  indorsee's 
name  will  make,  of  course,  a  restrictive  indorsement. 
The  clauses  commonly  used  are :  per  procuration  ; 
for  my  account ;  for  my  use — whereby  notice  is  given, 
to  whomsoever  may  see  the  bill,  that  the  indorsee  is 
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merely  a  trustee  of  the  indorsees  claims,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  transfer  such  claims  to  any  one  else. 

A  blank  endorsement  takes  place  when  the  indorser 
simply  writes  his  name  on  the  back  of  the  bill,  thus 
making  it  payable  to  the  bearer,  that  is,  to  whoso- 
ever presents  it  for  payment  at  maturity. 

Liability  of  an  Indorser.— Each  indorser  of  a  bill  is 
liable  towards  the  succeeding  holders  for  the  whole 
amount  of  the  bill,  both  in  the  case  of  refused  accept- 
ance or  refused  payment ;  while  he  has  a  claim  on 
the  acceptor,  the  drawer  and  the  preceding  indorsers. 

Should  the  indorser  intend  to  decline  such  a  re- 
sponsibility, he  must  add  to  the  form  of  indorsement 
the  words  :  sans  recours,  or  •without  recourse,  whereby 
he  gives  notice  that  he  does  not  intend  to  become 
personally  liable. 

Case  of  Need. — A  person  whose  name  is  inserted  in 
a  bill  by  any  of  the  parties  to  it,  as  one  to  whom  the 
holder  may  have  recourse  in  case  of  non-acceptance 
or  of  non-payment,  is  called  in  law  a  referee  in  case  of 
need,  or  simply  a  case  of  need. 

The  clauses  commonly  used  in  such  cases  are  the 
following : — 


In  case  of  need  to 

2o  whom  apply  in  case  of  need. 
To  whom  in  case  of  need. 
To  whom  in  need. 
When  in  need  to 

Payment  of  Bills. — A  bill  is  said  to  be  discharged 
when  duly  paid  at  maturity  directly  on  presentation, 
which  is  called  by  business  men  a  payment  in  due 
course.  The  discharge  of  a  bill  is  effected  either  by 
the  holder's  receipt  on  the  back  of  it  or  by  simply 
cancelling  it;  the  bill  thus  discharged  is,  in  both 
cases,  to  be  returned  to  the  drawee. 
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A  bill  must  be  presented  for  payment  to  the  drawee, 
or  to  the  acceptor,  or  to  any  other  person  mentioned 
in  the  bill  as  the  party  directed  to  pay  it.  Every  bill 
(bills  at  sz^excepted)  must  be  presented  at  maturity, 
that  is,  on  tile  day  when  it  falls  due. 

Distinction  as  to  Liability. — As  regards  their  liabi- 
lity towards  the  holder  the  parties  to  a  bill  of  exchange 
are  the  principal  and  sureties. 

The  principal  is  the  person  primarily  liable  for  pay- 
ment, namely :  the  drawee  or  acceptor ;  and,  prior  to 
acceptance,  the  drawer  of  the  bill,  who  has  engaged 
towards  the  payee  for  the  payment  of  the  sum. 

Sureties  are,  in  relation  to  the  principal,  the  persons 
secondarily  liable,  that  is,  the  persons  who  may  be 
obliged  to  pay  the  money  in  default  of  the  principal. 
Such  persons  are :  the  drawer  and  the  indorsers.  It 
is  understood,  however,  that  although  all  such  parties 
are  co-sureties  towards  the  holder  of  the  bill,  they  are 
not  so  as  between  themselves ;  but  each  prior  indorser 
is  liable  to  the  subsequent  indorser. 

Dishonour. — A  bill  may  be  dishonoured  either  by 
refusal  of  acceptance  or  by  refusal  or  default  of  pay- 
ment. A  partial  or  qualified  acceptance,  where  a 
general  one  is  due,  may  also  be  considered  a  case  of 
dishonour. 

The  time  after  which  a  bill  may  be  declared  as  dis- 
honoured is  fixed  by  law  and  custom  at  twenty-four 
hours  after  presentation  for  acceptance,  or  at  three 
days  (called  days  of  grace)  after  presentation  for  pay- 
ment. All  bills  not  payable  on  demand  are  entitled 
to  days  of  grace. 

The  consequence  of  dishonour  is  the  right  accruing 
to  the  holder,  against  the  drawer  and  each  and  all  the 
indorsers  of  a  bill,  for  the  recovery  of  the  sum  thereby 
represented ;  for  which,  after  complying  with  the  re- 
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quired  formalities,  he  may  draw  on  any  of  them,  and, 
in  case  of  refusal,  have  legal  recourse  against  them. 

Any  of  the  indorsers  paying  a  dishonoured  bill 
acquires,  of  course,  the  same  right  against  all  prior 
parties,  and  so  does  the  drawer  against  the  acceptor. 

Action  on  Dishonoured  Bills. — By  the  Bills  of 
Exchange  Act,  1855,  known  as  Keating's  Act,  passed 
to  prevent  unjust  delay  for  the  payment  due  to  the 
holder  of  a  dishonoured  Bill  of  Exchange,  summary 
procedure  may  be  taken  in  the  County  Court  for  bills 
over  ten  and  up  to  fifty  pounds.  The  action  must  be 
brought  against  the  debtor  within  six  months ;  and 
if  he  does  not  obtain  leave  to  defend,  and  appear, 
within  twelve  days,  final  judgment  will  be  signed 
against  him.  After  such  time,  an  ordinary  action 
must  be  taken. 

The  time  for  taking  proceedings  dates  from  maturity, 
in  the  case  of  non-payment ;  and  from  the  date  of  the 
bill,  in  the  case  of  non-acceptance. 

There  are  two  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  holder  of  a 
dishonoured  bill,  before  bringing  an  action  to  enforce 
his  claim  for  reimbursement,  namely : 

(a)  To  give  the  parties  timely  notice  of  dishonour. 

(b)  To  have  the  bill  legally  protested. 

The  treatment  of  inland  and  that  of  foreign  dis- 
honoured bills  is  not  exactly  alike,  inasmuch  as  the 
notice  of  dishonour  alone  is  required  to  preserve  re- 
course on  an  inland  bill,  while  no  action  can  be  brought 
against  the  parties  liable  to  a  foreign  bill  unless  the 
formality  of  protest has  duly  been  complied  with. 

An  inland  billy  if  above  £5,  may  be  protested  also, 
should  the  holder  choose.  Such  a  step  is  often  taken 
as  a  precautionary  measure,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
right  of  avoiding  the  delays  of  an  ordinary  action. 

A  bill  of  exchange  ceases  to  be  of  any  legal  value 
when  six  years  have  elapsed  since  it  was  due 
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Should  the  drawer  choose  to  avoid  protest  in  case 
of  dishonour,  he  must  write  on  the  bill  one  of  the 
following  expressions: — retour  sans  profit ;  sans  frais 
et  sans  protet ;  sans  f rat's  de  retour,  which,  in  England, 
render  protest  unnecessary. 

Notice  of  Dishonour. — The  object  of  the  notice  is 
both  to  inform  the  parties  of  the  fact,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  them  aware  that  they  will  be  called  upon 
to  pay. 

Although  the  provisions  of  the  law  admit  even  of  a 
verbal  notice,  it  is  always  advisable  and  safer  to  give 
notice  in  writing. 

There  is  no  proper  form  of  notice  determined  by  law ; 
it  is,  however,  required  that  it  should  contain  all  the 
necessary  information,  lest  it  may  prove  insufficient. 

The  following  is  a  form  of  notice  recommended  by 
reliable  legal  writers : 

LONDON,  24th  March,  1891. 
SIR, 

I  hereby  give  you  notice  that  the  Bill  of  Exchange,  dated  January 
the  20th,  drawn  by  A.  B.,  of  Hull,  on  and  accepted  by  C.  D.,  of  London 
(17,  William  Street),  for  £200, payable  three  months  afterdate  to  A.  B. 
or  his  order,  and  indorsed  by  A.  B.  to  E.  F.,  of  Leeds,  and  by  E.  F.  to 
G.  H.,  of  London,  and  by  G.  H.  to  you,  and  also  by  you,  whereof  I  am 
now  the  holder,  has  been  duly  presented  for  payment,  but  was  dishonoured 
and  is  unpaid,  and  I  request  you  immediately  to  pay  me  the  amount 
thereof. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

L.M. 

To  Mr.  I.  K.,  of  Kingston  House,  Gray  Street,  London,  Merchant. 


All  the  parties  to  a  bill  of  exchange,  the  drawee 
excepted,  are  entitled  to  receive  notice  of  dishonour, 
both  in  the  case  of  non-acceptance  and  of  non-payment. 
The  fact  of  not  having  received  any  such  notice,  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  the  dishonour  has  taken  place, 

M 
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discharges  a  party  from  liability,  as  he  may  fairly 
presume  the  bill  to  have  been  duly  paid  when  due. 

As  a  rule  the  holder  of  a  dishonoured  bill  should 
give  notice  of  dishonour  to  the  last  indorser,  who,  in 
his  turn,  gives  notice  directly  to  the  preceding  party, 
and  thus  back  to  the  drawer.  He  is  not  bound,  how- 
ever, to  keep  to  such  a  course,  as  the  law  empowers  him 
to  address  his  claim  for  reimbursement  to  any  of  the 
parties,  from  the  drawer  to  the  last  indorser.  In  such 
a  case  it  would  then  be  possible  that  some  one  of 
such  parties  might  not  receive  notice,  and  would  then 
be  released,  in  course  of  time,  from  liability. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  such  a  case,  it  is 
therefore  advisable  for  the  holder  to  give  notice  of  dis- 
honour to  all  prior  parties,  or,  at  least,  both  to  the  last 
indorser  and  to  the  other  party  or  parties  from  whom 
he  intends  to  claim  payment. 

Protest  and  Noting. — The  holder  of  a  dishonoured 
bill  should  have  it  protested  in  the  place  where  accep- 
tance or  payment  has  been  refused. 

The  protest  is  to  be  drawn  up  by  a  notary  public, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  one,  may  be  legally  superseded 
by  a  simple  declaration  affirmed  by  a  citizen  in  the 
presence  of  two  witnesses. 

The  declaration  need  merely  state  the  fact  of  dis- 
honour, as  in  the  following  specimen : 

(COPY  OF  THE  DISHONOURED  BILL.) 

Know  all  men  that  /,  JOHN  CLIFT,  on  the  First  day  of  April,  at  the 
usual 'place  of  abode  of  the  said  MOSES  HELK,  have  demanded  payment  of 
the  bill,  of  which  the  above  is  a  copy,  which  the  said  M.  HELK  did  not 
pay,  wherefore  /,  the  said  JOHN  CLIFT,  do  hereby  protest  the  said  bill. 

Dated  this  ist  day  of  April,  1891.  JOHN  CLIFT. 

The  notarial  protest  consists  of  a  solemn  declaration, 
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under  the  hand  and  seal  of  a  notary,  stating  that  the 
bill  has  been  duly  presented  by  him  to  the  drawee 
and  acceptance  or  payment  demanded,  which  was 
refused. 
The  usual  form  of  a  notarial  protest  runs  as  follows  : 


ON  THIS  DA  Y,  the  I2th  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One 
Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Ninety,  at  the  request  of  STEPHEN  HALL, 
bearer  of  the  original  Bill  of  Exchange,  -whereof  a  true  copy  is  on  the 
other  side  written,  I,  Louis  ARCHER,  of  London ,  notary  public  by  royal 
authority,  duly  admitted  and  sworn,  did  exhibit  the  said  bill. 

(Here  the  presentment  is  stated,  and  to  whom  made,  and  the  reason,  if  assigned, 
for  non-payment.) 

Wherefore  I,  the  said  notary,  at  the  request  aforesaid,  have  protested, 
and  by  these  presents  do  solemnly  protest,  as  well  against  the  drawer, 
acceptor,  and  indorsers  of  the  said  bill  of  exchange,  as  against  all  others 
whom,  it  may  concern,  for  exchange,  and  all  costs,  charges,  damages  and 
interest,  suffered  and  to  be  Mtffered,  for  want  of  payment  of  the  said 
original  bill.  Thus  done  and  protested  in  London  aforesaid,  in  the 
presence  of 

E.  F 

S.    K.. ,,,,,!«! 

LOUIS  ARCHER, 

Notary  Public. 

In  the  case  of  foreign  bills  this  course  must,  as 
already  stated  above,  be  strictly  followed,  since  a 
notarial  protest  is  considered  by  the  laws  of  most 
foreign  nations  as  the  only  legal  evidence  of  dis- 
honour, and  therefore  necessary  to  enforce  the  holder's 
rights  abroad.  As  already  explained,  however,  such 
a  formality  is  not  necessary  for  an  inland  bill,  the 
holder  of  which  has  only  to  give  notice  of  dishonour 
in  order  to  preserve  his  right  of  recourse. 

The  drawing  up  of  a  deed  of  protest  is  customarily 
carried  out  in  England  by  two  different  operations, 
the  one  being  called  noting,  the  other,  extending  a 
protest. 

Noting  is  the  preliminary  step  to  protest.    It  consists 
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of  a  summary  entry  in  the  notary's  official  register, 
stating  the  demand  of  acceptance  or  payment  and  the 
consequent  dishonour  of  the  bill,  a  copy  of  which  is 
inserted  in  the  register.  The  date  of  protest  and  the 
notarial  charges  for  minuting,  attested  by  the  notary's 
initials  and  seal,  are  noted  on  the  face  of  the  bill. 
The  noting  charges  on  a  bill  of  exchange  are  fixed  by 
special  schedules,  and  amount  to  a  very  low  figure. 

Should  the  full  form  of  protest  be  required  in  the 
course  of  action,  it  may  be  extended  at  any  time  by 
the  notary,  under  the  date  of  the  noting,  and  directly 
enforced. 

Legal  proceedings  are  not  often  resorted  to  in  trade 
for  the  recovery  of  a  dishonoured  bill.  The  system 
of  dealing  with  cases  of  dishonour  proves,  therefore, 
very  beneficial  to  business  men,  as  it  saves  for  them 
both  time,  trouble,  and  money. 

Charges  on  Dishonoured  Bills.—  The  charges  for 
which  the  holder  of  a  dishonoured  bill  is  entitled  by 
the  practice  of  merchants  to  draw  on  his  indorser, 
over  and  above  the  principal  represented  by  the  bill, 
are: 

(a]  The  legal  interest  on  the  sum  for  the  time  during 
which  the  bill  has  been  overdue. 

(b\  The  notary's  noting  or  protesting  charges. 

(c)  The  cost  of  re-draft,  to  which,  in  the  case  of  a 
foreign  bill,  brokerage  and  the  amount  of  re-exchange 
must  be  added. 

Re-exchange  on  a  foreign  bill  is  represented  by 
such  difference  in  the  value  of  the  bill  as  occasioned 
by  the  difference  existing  on  the  day  of  re-drawing 
between  the  rates  of  exchange  current  in  the  two 
countries,  viz.  :  where  the  bill  was  drawn  and  where 
it  was  made  payable.  (As  to  rate  of  exchange,  see 
Chapter  XL,  page  180.) 

A  statement  of  all  such  charges  is  therefore  sent 
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along  with  the  re-draft,  which  merchants  commonly 
call  re-exchange  account. 

Acceptance  supra  Protest. — When  before  the  ma- 
turity of  a  bill  the  acceptor  to  it  becomes  bankrupt, 
the  law  grants  the  holder  no  claim  to  security  from 
the  indorsers  or  the  drawer. 

The  step  usually  taken  is,  therefore,  for  the  holder 
to  demand  letter  security  from  his  indorsers,  which 
should  be  done  through  a  notary,  and,  on  its  being 
refused,  have  the  bill  protested  for  better  security.  A 
protest /0r  better  security  cannot,  however,  be  enforced 
at  law  like  a  protest  for  non-acceptance  or  non-payment, 
since  the  holder  must  wait  till  the  bill  falls  due  before 
he  can  bring  an  action  against  any  of  the  parties ;  but 
it  serves  as  a  notice  of  the  circumstances,  and,  what  is 
most  important,  gives  occasion  to  an  acceptance  for 
honour  or  supra  protest,  the  effect  of  which  is  that  the 
bill  maybe  circulated  again,  while  such  an  advantage 
could  not  be  had  otherwise. 

An  acceptance  for  honour  or  supra  protest  may  take 
place  only  in  the  case  of  dishonour  for  non-acceptance 
and  in  the  case  of  protest  for  better  security,  since  the 
law  does  not  admit  of  two  acceptances  on  the  face  of 
one  bill,  unless  upon  the  intervention  of  a  protest. 

In  either  case,  however,  the  bill  must  not  be  overdue 
when  the  acceptance  takes  place. 

A  bill  may  be  accepted  supra  protest  by  any  person 
except  the  drawer  and  indorsers,  for  the  honour  of  any 
of  the  parties  to  it.  The  name  of  the  person  for  whose 
honour  the  bill  was  accepted,  must,  of  course,  be  stated 
in  the  form  of  acceptance,  which  usually  runs  thus  : — 
Accepted  for  the  honour  of  ....  or,  accepted  S.  P.  for 
the  honour  of 

The  acceptor  for  honour  undertakes  all  the  liabilities 
of  the  person  for  whose  honour  he  accepts  the  bill ; 
no  payment  can,  however,  be  claimed  from  him  unless 
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the  bill  has  been  primarily  presented  to  the  drawee 
on  maturity,  and  protested  for  non-payment. 

Accommodation  Bills. — An  accommodation  bill  is  a 
bill  drawn  by  one  person  upon  another,  who  accepts 
it  for  the  mere  convenience  of  the  drawer,  that  is,  not 
in  consideration  of  value  received,  but  as  a  means  of 
raising  money  in  behalf  of  the  drawer. 

The  object  of  an  accommodation  bill  should  merely 
be  that  of  affording  assistance  to  a  merchant  in  case 
of  some  unexpected  emergency,  on  the  understanding 
that  the  drawer,  in  whose  favour  the  bill  is  accepted, 
is  to  provide  the  accommodation  acceptor  with  funds  to 
meet  the  bill  when  due. 

The  system  has,  however,  degenerated  into  a  ficti- 
tious expedient,  whereby  men  of  broken  credit  try 
to  keep  up  for  some  time  longer  an  unsustainable 
position,  and  has,  therefore,  often  proved  ruinous  to 
credulous  people  lending  their  name  to  unscrupulous 
friends. 

In  the  slang  of  trade,  accommodation  bills  are  often 
called  kites  or  windmills,  which  gives  an  idea  of  the 
consideration  they  are  held  in  by  business  men. 

Promissory  Notes. — A  promissory  note,  called  also 
a  note  of  hand,  differs  from  a  bill  of  exchange,  inasmuch 
as  the  latter  conveys  an  order  of  payment  from  one 
party  to  another,  while  a  promissory  note  is  a  document 
whereby  one  person  engages  to  pay  directly  a  certain 
sum  of  his  own.  There  are,  therefore,  two  parties 
only  to  it,  viz. :  the  maker,  who  issues  and  signs 
the  note,  and  the  payee,  to  whom  the  promise  of  pay- 
ment is  made.  For  the  same  reason  a  promissory  note 
needs  no  acceptance.  Promissory  notes  are,  like  bills, 
classed  as : — inland  and  foreign  notes  ;  notes  to  order  ; 
special  notes  "  not  negotiable  " ;  notes  to  bearer ;  notes 
on  demand  or  at  sight,  and  notes  for  term,  the  latter 
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being  payable  either  at  a  fixed  date  or  at  a  certain 
time  after  date. 

Promissory  notes  usually  run  as  follows : 

£50.  LONDON,  May  i8th,  1891. 

On  demand  (or  At  . .  |  ^^^  date,  or  On  the  . .  of ..}  I  promise  to 

pay  to  HENRY  DRUMMOND  or  his  order,  the  sum  of  Fifty  Pounds  Ster- 
ling, value  received. 

THOMAS  MORE. 

All  the  provisions  concerning  bills  of  exchange  apply 
to  notes,  such  excepted  as  relate  to  acceptance  and  to 
the  drawee,  there  being  no  drawee  (as  will  have  been 
seen  from  the  form  just  given)  in  the  case  of  notes. 

Cheques. — A  cheque,  originally  called  check,  is  an 
instrument  by  which  a  person,  who  has  money  of  his 
own  deposited  with  a  banker,  orders  him  to  pay  on 
demand,  out  of  the  amount  in  his  hands,  a  specified 
sum  to  another  party.  Cheques  partake,  therefore,  of 
the  nature  of  bills  of  exchange ;  they  are  but  bills  at 
sight  drawn  on  bankers.  The  only  difference  existing 
between  the  two  kinds  of  money  orders  is  that  a  man 
may  draw  a  bill  of  exchange  on  another  for  any  con- 
sideration of  credit,  while  a  cheque  cannot  be  drawn 
unless  on  a  banker,  on  the  sole  consideration  that 
funds  are  existing  with  him  for  the  drawer's  account. 

The  parties  to  a  cheque  are,  of  course,  the  same  as  to 
a  bill  of  exchange,  viz. :  the  drawer,  the  drawee,  and 
the  payee,  besides  indorsers  and  indorsees,  if  any  ;  the 
rights  and  liabilities  of  each  party  being  exactly  the 
same  as  in  bills  of  exchange  payable  on  demand.  All 
the  rules  concerning  the  drawing,  indorsement,  pre- 
sentation, payment,  notice  of  dishonour,  noting  and 
protest,  are  applicable  to  cheques ;  protest  is,  how- 
ever, very  seldom  required.  Like  bills  of  exchange, 
cheques  may  be  inland  or  foreign,  and  payable  to  a 
certain  person  only,  to  drawer >  to  order,  to  bearer. 
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SPECIMEN   OF  A  CHEQUE. 

LEEDS,  March  8th,  1891. 
To  THE  NATIONAL  BANK, 

CLARK  STREET. 
Pay  to  MR.  J.  ANDERSON  or  I  orfar  the  sum  of  Two  Hundred  and 

Twenty  Pounds. 

MARK  RYLAND. 
£220. 


Crossed  Cheques. — A  peculiarity  of  British  inland 
cheques  is  that  of  crossing,  which  has  been  resorted  to 
as  a  protection  against  forgery,  theft,  or  loss,  and 
which  is  now  engrafted  on  the  commercial  law  of 
England. 

The  crossing  of  a  cheque  is  done  by  drawing  across 
the  document  two  transverse  lines,  with  or  without  the 
words  :  and  Company,  or  &  Co.,  between  them,  which 
is  called  a  general  crossing,  or  by  writing  between  the 
lines  the  name  of  a  banker,  which  is  called  a  special 
crossing. 


SPECIMENS  OF  CROSSINGS. 


General. 


Special. 


The  purport  of  such  a  measure  is  to  prevent  the 
cheque  being  cashed  (Crossed  Cheques  Act,  19  and  20 
Victoria,  cap.  23)  otherwise  than  through  a  banker 
for  the  account  of  the  payee.  A  cheque,  when  crossed 
generally,  is  payable  to  any  banker ;  when  specially 
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crossed,  can  be  cashed  only  by  the  one  mentioned  in 
the  crossing.  As  a  further  safeguard,  the  words  :  not 
negotiable,  are  sometimes  added  to  the  crossing,  when 
the  person  receiving  such  has  no  better  title  to  it  than 
the  person  from  whom  he  received  it. 

A  cheque  may  be  crossed  generally  or  specially  by 
the  drawer  or  by  the  holder ;  the  latter  being  likewise 
empowered  to  change  a  general  into  a  special  crossing, 
or  to  add  the  words  not  negotiable.  The  banker,  also, 
to  whom  a  cheque  has  been  crossed,  has  the  privilege 
of  crossing  it  to  another  banker  for  collection. 

Thus  a  cheque  to  bearer,  originally  payable  to  whom- 
soever presents  it,  is,  by  the  expedient  of  crossing, 
rendered  quite  safe  for  the  banker,  who  pays  it,  as 
only  another  banker  can  present  it  for  payment,  who 
knows  the  party  from  whom  he  received  it,  or  for 
whose  account  he  is  to  cash  it. 


Payment  of  Cheques. — Like  bills  of  exchange, 
cheques  must  be  presented  for  payment  within  a 
reasonable  time,  which  generally  does  not  exceed  the 
banking  hours  of  the  day  after  their  respective  date, 
when  payable  at  the  same  place  of  issue.  When  pay- 
able at  another  place,  a  cheque  should  be  forwarded 
the  day  after  receipt.  The  distance,  the  custom  of  the 
place,  and  other  circumstances  must  be  taken  into 
account. 

I.O.U.s. — The  form  :  I  owe  you,  is  legally  contracted 
into  I.O.U.,  and  such  an  abbreviation  is  frequently 
used  as  the  simplest  of  all  English  instruments  of 
credit,  so  that  it  now  serves  as  a  name  to  it. 

An  I.O.U.  is  but  the  acknowledgment  of  a  debt 
existing  at  the  time  when  the  document  was  drawn  up. 

It  bears  no  date  of  payment,  and  is  not,  therefore, 
a  promissory  note.  It  is,  in  fact,  neither  negotiable 
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nor  transferable,  nor  does  it  possess  any  of  the  cha- 
racteristics or  effects  attendant  on  bills  and  notes. 

It  merely  gives  to  the  holder  the  right  of  suing  his 
debtor  to  obtain  payment  of  the  sum  therein  men- 
tioned, the  term  of  which  is  fixed  by  the  court  accord- 
ing to  circumstances. 

The  following  is  the  usual  form  of  an  /.  O.  U. : 

LONDON.  1st  January,  1801, 
To  Mr.  A.  B. 

I.O.U.  One  Hundrel  Pounds. 

C.D. 


Letters  of  Credit.— A  letter  of  credit  \s  a  document 
whereby  a  person  residing  at  a  distant  place,  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  is  directed  to  hold  at  the  disposal 
of  a  third  party  (the  bearer)  any  sum  of  money  up  to 
a  fixed  amount  and  within  a  stated  time.  It  is  not 
an  order,  but  a  request  of  payment,  and  cannot  be 
considered  at  all  as  a  bill  of  exchange ;  it  needs, 
therefore,  no  acceptance,  is  not  transferable  by  in- 
dorsement, nor  can  it  be  protested  for  non-pay- 
ment. 

Letters  of  credit  are  issued  by  bankers  and  mer- 
chants for  the  convenience  of  travellers  and  agents, 
that  they  may  obtain  abroad  the  money  required  for 
their  commercial  operations  or  private  uses,  thus 
obviating  the  trouble  and  risk  of  carrying  cash  with 
them.  For  this  purpose  a  single  letter  of  credit  is 
often  addressed  to  several  parties  residing  at  different 
places,  when  it  is  called  a  circular  letter  of  credit. 

No  letter  of  credit  should  be  issued  unless  a  note  of 
advice  be  forwarded  by  post  to  the  person  or  persons 
on  whom  credit  is  given,  such  letter  bearing  at  foot, 
as  a  means  of  identification,  the  authentic  signature 
of  the  person  credited. 

The  letter  states,  besides — 
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(a)  The  name  and  address  of  the  person  or  persons 
directed  to  pay. 

(b)  The  time  during  which  the  letter  is  to  be  avail- 
acle,  when  such  time  is  limited. 

(c)  The  means  by  which  the  payer  is  to  reimburse 
himself. 

SPECIMENS  OF  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT. 

LONDON,  July  loth,  1891. 
Messrs.  JOHN  SCOTT  &  Co., 

New  York. 
Gentlemen, 

This  letter  -will  be  presented  to  you  by  Mr.  ROBERT  BOWEN,  in  -whose 

favour  -we  beg  to  establish  a  credit  for  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  dollars. 

You  'will  please  hold  this  sum,  or  any  part  thereof,  at  his  disposal, 

less  your  usual  charges,  and  take  in  exchange  his  drafts  upon  our  firm, 

-which  will  be  duly  honoured. 

It  is  understood  that  this  credit  is  to  be  available  for  six  months  from 
this  date,  at  -which  period,  if  Mr.  BOWEN  has  not  made  use  of  it,  you  will 
consider  it  cancelled. 

Please  find  at  foot  Mr.  BOWEN' S  authentic  signature,  to  -which  we  refer. 

Yours  truly, 

FRED.  MARTIN  &  SON. 

Mr.  Robert  Bowen  -will  sign :  R.  BOWEN. 


FALMOUTH,  1st  February,  1891. 
To  Messrs.  HART  &  Co., 
Berlin. 

Please  hold  at  the  disposal  of  the  bearer,  Mr.  Louis  BLOCK,  of  this  town, 
•whose  signature  is  appended  hereto,  the  sum  of  Five  Thousand  marks,  and 
4ebit  the  same  as  per  advice. 

Yours  truly, 

CORK  BROS. 
Signature  of  Mr.  L.  Block: 
L.  BLOCK. 


Use  of  Letters  of  Credit. — A  letter  of  credit  is  de- 
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livered  to  the  payee,  who  takes  it  along  with  him  and 
presents  it,  when  needs  be,  to  the  person  directed  for 
payment.  The  latter,  upon  identification  of  the  bearer, 
pays  the  whole  or  part  of  the  sum  specified  as  re- 
quested, getting  a  duplicate  receipt  for  the  amount 
paid,  and  either  charging  the  said  amount  to  his 
correspondent's  account,  or  drawing  on  him  for  reim- 
bursement, as  agreed. 

The  operation  is  often  carried  out  in  the  following 
way  also  :  the  bearer  of  the  letter  draws  at  sight  on 
the  maker,  and  the  bills  are  readily  discounted  by  the 
person  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed,  who  reim- 
burses himself  by  directly  negotiating  them  on  the 
market. 

When  the  latter  mode  of  reimbursement  is  adopted, 
the  person  credited  usually  receives  with  the  letter  one 
or  more  forms  of  bills  on  the  maker,  which  he  (the 
bearer)  is  to  sign,  delivering  them  to  the  payer  when 
cashing  the  money.  Such  drafts  are  called  circular 
notes,  and  a  letter  with  notes  is  known  as  a  letter  of 
indication. 

A  person  in  possession  of  a  circular  letter  of  credit 
may  cash  the  amount  for  which  he  has  been  credited, 
either  wholly  from  one,  or  by  part  payments,  from 
some  or  all  the  parties  mentioned  therein,  as  it  suits 
him  best. 

To  prove,  however,  that  the  sum  of  the  several 
payments  does  not  exceed  the  figure  of  the  credit 
granted,  each  party  paying  money  against  the  docu- 
ment, should  state  on  it  the  sum  he  has  paid.  The 
letter  is  thus  available  only  for  the  balance,  till  the 
whole  sum  has  been  cashed. 

A  commission  is  customarily  charged  to  the  person 
accommodated  by  the  letter  of  credit. 

Taxes  and  Law  on  Bills  and  Notes. — Upon  all  bills 
and  notes  drawn  payable  or  negotiable  within  the 
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United  Kingdom,  a  proportional  charge  is  imposed, 
called  stamp  duty,  because  the  payment  of  it  is  effected 
by  affixing  to  the  document,  and  cancelling  it,  a 
stamp,  of  a  value  corresponding  to  the  tax  due. 

The  taxes  due  on  bills  and  notes,  as  stated  in  the 
Stamp  Act,  1891,  are  as  follows  : 

Bills  of  exchange,  drafts,  orders,  cheqtces,  and  letters 
of  credit,  payable  on  demand,  are  taxed  one  penny, 
regardless  of  their  amount. 

Bills  of  exchange  or  promissory  notes  of  any  other 
kind,  bank  notes  excepted,  being  drawn  or  payable 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and — 

Not  exceeding      ^5  are  taxed  id. 


„          /io          ,         2d. 


»»  », 


£50 


6d. 
9d. 

IS. 

A  supplementary  tax  of  one  shilling  is  due  for  every 
;£ioo,  and  also  for  every  fraction  of  ^100  over  and 
above^ioo. 

I.O.U.s  are  the  sole  instruments  of  credit  free  from 
duty,  provided  no  words  be  added  expressing  a  time 
of  maturity,  as  the  instrument  would  then  be  a  pro- 
missory note,  and  would  hare  to  be  stamped  as  one. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  now  governing  the  issue 
and  subsequent  operations  on  bills  and  notes,  are 
contained  in  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882. 

As  to  bills  drawn  in  one  country  and  payable  in 
another,  it  is  an  established  principle  of  mercantile 
law  and  practice  that  the  validity  of  their  issue, 
indorsement,  discharge,  protest,  etc.,  be  determined 
by  the  law  of  the  country  wherein  anv  such  operation 
takes  place. 


CHAPTER  XI 

BANKING. 

Different  Branches  of  the  Banking  Business — Different  Descriptions  ol 
Banks — Current  Accounts — Deposits — Discounting — Loans — The 
Negotiation  of  Foreign  Bills — Operations  of  Exchange — Arbitration — 
The  London  Clearing-house — Banknotes  and  Banks  of  Issue — The 
Bank  of  England — Business  and  Management  of  its  Three  Depart- 
ments— Bank  Returns. 

General  Banking  Operations. — The  business  of  a 
bank  consists  in  buying,  selling,  lending,  and  ex- 
changing money  in  its  different  shapes  and  forms. 

The  transactions  whereby  such  business  is  carried 
on  may  be  classed  as  follows  : 

Keeping  current  accounts  for  customers. 

Receiving  deposits,  with  or  without  interest. 

Discounting  bills  of  exchange. 

Advancing  money  to  customers. 

Transacting  business  for  the  account  of  third 
parties. 

Negotiating  bills  of  exchange. 

Issuing  notes. 

Branches  of  Banking.— Both  private  banks  (also 
called  banking  houses)  and  joint-stock  banks  usually 
do  all,  or  nearly  all,  such  business.  Some,  however, 
are  particularly  devoted  to  one  or  two  branches,  and 
act,  therefore,  as  banks  of  deposit,  savings  banks,  loan 
banks>  discount  banks,  banks  of  issue,  etc. 
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Banks  of  deposit  receive  money,  jewels,  titles,  or 
other  valuables  for  mere  safe-keeping,  the  depositor 
being  charged  for  the  service. 

Such  descriptions  of  banks  are  very  rare  nowadays, 
seeing  that  accepting  deposits,  either  for  safe-keeping 
or  at  interest,  has  become  merely  a  branch  of  every 
banker's  business,  and  is,  therefore,  always  connected 
with  other  transactions — such  as  discounting  bills, 
lending  money,  etc. 

A  loan  bank  is  one  whose  special  business 
consists  in  lending  out  money  at  interest,  against 
some  reliable  security,  and  receiving  it  back  by 
instalments. 

Savings  banks  are  so  called  because  they  are 
purposely  instituted  in  favour  of  the  working  classes  ; 
they  enable  them  to  save  money,  by  depositing  any 
amount,  no  matter  how  small,  on  which  a  proportional 
interest  is  paid. 

Some  savings  banks  accept  even  the  deposit  of  a 
penny,  and  are  thus  called  penny  banks,  or  penny 
savings  banks. 

The  capital  of  a  savings  bank  is  usually  invested 
in  safe  undertakings,  merely  to  defray  banking  and 
interest  expenses ;  sometimes  the  loaning  and  saving 
businesses  are  combined,  and  carried  on  by  a  single 
establishment,  under  the  name  of  loan  and  savings 
bank. 

Discount  banks  employ  their  capital  chiefly  in  dis- 
counting bills  of  exchange  ;  this  branch  of  the  banking 
business  being  often  combined  also  with  others  by 
the  same  establishment. 

A  bank  is  said  to  be  a  bank  of  issue  when  duly 
authorised  to  circulate,  as  a  legal  tender,  a  certain 
amount  of  notes. 

Current  Accounts.— The  business  of  keeping  current 
accounts  for  customers,  as  carried  on  by  bankers, 
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consists  in  receiving  money,  or  the  equivalent  of 
money,  from  a  client,  or  from  other  parties  on  his 
account,  and  paying  to  him  and  for  him,  out  of  such 
amounts,  the  sums  he  may  require.  Interest  is  some- 
times allowed  on  the  sums  received.  London  banks 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  allow  interest  on  current  accounts. 
Such  transactions  are  regularly  registered  in  a  par- 
ticular statement,  called  the  customer's  current  or 
drawing  account,  wherein  he  is  credited  for  the  sums 
received  and  debited  for  such,  as  the  banker  pays 
directly  to  him  or  through  his  order. 

Deposits. — Banks  receive  money  at  interest,  either 
for  a  fixed  period  of  three,  six,  or  twelve  months,  or 
available  at  customer's  notice  or  on  demand. 

The  rate  of  interest  allowed  by  a  bank  depends  on 
the  conditions  of  the  lodgment,  and  may  be  either 
fixed  or  fluctuating.  Some  banks  use  the  former, 
some  the  latter  way,  when  both  the  rise  and  the  fall 
in  the  interest  depend  then  mostly  on  the  fluctuations 
of  the  money  market. 

When  lodging  money  with  a  bank,  the  depositor  fills 
up  the  printed  form  of  a  lodgement  slip  with  the  parti- 
culars of  the  sums  he  intends  to  pay  in,  and  delivers 
it  with  the  money  to  the  teller,  getting  in  return  a 
receipt  for  the  sum,  which  is  then  passed  to  the  credit 
of  his  account.  As  to  drawing  money  from  the  bank, 
the  most  prevalent  commercial  way  is  that  of  doing 
so  by  means  of  cheques.  The  customer,  for  whom  a 
current  account  has  been  opened  with  a  bank,  is 
therefore  usually  provided  with  a  cheque-book,  that  is, 
a  book  of  blank  counterpart  cheque  forms,  addressed 
to  the  bank,  which  he  is  to  use  for  his  drawings, 
filling  them  up  in  favour  of  himself  or  of  any  third 
party. 

In  order  that  a  depositor  may  at  any  time  ascertain 
the  state  of  his  account,  banks  use  pass-books  for  their 
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customers  ;  a  pass-look  being  a  faithful  copy  of  each 
depositor's  account  in  the  banker's  books.     The  pass- 
book is  then  left  with   the   customer,  and  regularly 
posted  at  the   bank  office  directly  after  each  trans 
action,  or  at  certain  fixed  periods. 

Discount. — To  discount  a  bill  means  to  pay  its  full 
value  to  the  holder  before  maturity,  deducting  a  cer- 
tain percentage  due  to  the  discounting  bank  for  the 
advance  of  the  money.  Such  a  percentage  is  calculated 
in  proportion  to  the  time  still  to  elapse  before  the  bill 
falls  due,  taking  for  a  basis  the  citrrent  rate  of  discount 
as  charged  by  the  leading  establishments,  the  rise  and 
fall  of  such  rate  depending  chiefly  on  the  relative 
abundance  or  scarcity  of  money  on  the  market.  The 
ruling  rate  of  discount  is  given  in  England  by  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  published  daily  in  the  London 
List  of  Exdiange  as  the  bank-rate  of  discount  for  the 
day. 

The  scope  and  chief  utility  of  this  banking  trans- 
action is  that  it  enables  a  merchant  to  sell  his  goods 
on  credit  and  have,  notwithstanding,  the  ready  use  of 
the  sum  corresponding  to  their  value.  As  to  the 
banker,  it  is  for  him  a  source  of  considerable  profit, 
and,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
the  trade. 

On  getting  a  bill  discounted,  the  holder  indorses  it 
to  the  banker,  thus  becoming  liable  to  him  for  its 
discharge  at  maturity. 

In  discounting  a  bill  of  exchange,  the  banker  runs, 
of  course,  the  risk  of  losing  the  amount  paid  should 
the  parties  liable  thereto  be  unable  to  honour  it  at 
maturity.  Against  such  a  risk — which  makes  the  dis- 
counting department  the  most  important,  as  it  is  also 
the  most  profitable,  for  a  bank — a  keen  knowledge  of 
the  markets  is  the  sole  safeguard. 

A  banker  must  be  able  to  estimate  the  real  com- 
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mercial  value  of  the  names  on  a  bill,  and  thus  to  make 
sure  that  on  some  of  them,  at  least,  he  may  safely  rely 
for  payment. 

It  is,  however,  not  seldom  the  case  that  the  holder, 
presenting  the  bill  for  discount,  is  the  only  person 
known  to  the  banker,  and  still  credit  cannot  very  well 
be  refused,  unless  for  good  reasons. 

A  banker  must  be  very  careful  before  admitting  a 
firm  to  have  its  bills  discounted,  and  keep  always  well 
informed  of  the  standing  and  business  of  those  whose 
bills  he  admits  to  discount.  It  often  happens  that 
hitherto  respectable  firms,  ruined  by  bad  speculations, 
have  recourse  to  fictitious  bills,  which  they  get  dis- 
counted at  their  bank,  thus  raising  the  money 
whereby  to  support  their  credit  as  long  as  possible, 
but  often  end  by  falling  short  of  their  engagements, 
causing  heavy  losses  to  the  banker  who  has  accepted 
their  bills. 

By  keeping  a  steady  watch  on  his  customers,  a 
banker  must  be  enabled  to  judge  whether  their  dis- 
counts are  justified  by  the  amount  of  business  they 
transact,  and  be  ready  to  take  such  steps  as  are 
available  to  cover  himself  against  any  possible  loss. 

Bank  Loans.— Besides  discounting  bills  of  exchange 
— which  is,  in  fact,  an  advance  of  money  on  credit — 
bankers  make  loans  to  a  customer,  either  by  allowing 
the  party  to  overdraw  his  account,  viz.,  to  draw  from 
the  bank  more  money  than  the  amount  of  his  credit, 
or  by  granting  him  a  cash  credit,  which  is  done  by 
crediting  his  drawing  account  with  a  certain  sum, 
whereof  he  may  avail  himself  in  business.  All  the 
transactions  of  a  house  which  has  been  favoured  with 
a  cash  credit  are  usually  carried  out  through  the  agency 
of  the  bank  granting  the  credit.  The  main  purpose 
of  the  latter  form  of  a  bank  loan  is  to  enable  men  of 
good  character  and  ability  to  start  in  business  with  a 
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small,  or  no  capital.  Cash  credits  are,  however, 
granted  under  other  circumstances  also,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  bank. 

The  system  of  cash  credits,  which  originated  in 
Scotland,  has  never  found  much  favour  in  England  ; 
both  London  and  country  bankers  preferring  to  grant 
loans  by  overdrafts — an  accommodation  which  is  very 
similar  to  cash  credits. 

Banks  usually  grant  loans  to  their  customers,  either 
on  personal  credit,  by  accepting  their  promissory 
notes,  or  on  mortgage  of  real  estate  property,  or  on 
a  guarantee  bond  of  some  responsible  persons,  or 
against  the  deposit  of  valuable  documents,  such  as 
Government  bonds,  railway  stocks,  shares  in  public 
undertakings,  bills  of  lading,  dock  warrants,  and  others 
of  a  like  nature,  which  are  thus  generally  called 
securities.  The  deposit  of  such  securities  is  usually 
witnessed  by  a  written  memorandum  of  agreement, 
called  an  equitable  mortgage,  declaring  the  conditions 
of  the  loan  and  the  deposit  of  valuable  documents  as 
a  guarantee. 

In  the  case  of  an  extra  security  being  given  for  a 
loan,  besides  the  debtor's  promise  or  bond,  the  latter 
is  called  the  principal  security,  while  any  other  guar- 
antee is  termed  a  collateral  security. 

Transactions  for  Account. — The  business  usually 
transacted  by  a  banker  for  account  of  other  parties, 
chiefly  consists  in  paying  and  collecting  money  at 
his  residence,  or  having  money  paid  at  different 
places. 

The  former  of  such  business  embraces  the  following 
operations : — 

(a)  Honouring  his  correspondent's  bills  and  notes, 
made  payable  at  the  bank's  office,  either  originally  01 
through  a  qualified  acceptance  ;  or  in  a  case  of  need. 

(b)  Paying  money  to  any  party  directed  to  the  bank 
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by  a  correspondent  with  a   cheque,  or  any  similar 
money-order. 

(c)  Collecting  dividends. 

(d)  Getting  bills  accepted  or  cashed. 

The  latter  consists  in  issuing  drafts,  letters  of 
credit,  cheques,  or  like  money-orders  for  the  accom- 
modation of  customers. 

Negotiation  of  Foreign  Bills.— The  buying  and  sell- 
ing of  foreign  bills  is  caused  by  the  possibility  and 
convenience  of  settling  the  debts  existing  between 
persons  living  in  different  countries,  without  any 
material  transmission  of  coin  between  them. 

An  English  merchant,  A,  for  instance,  who  has  to 
remit  money  to  a  correspondent,  B,  in  Italy,  will  not 
take  the  trouble  of  packing  the  amount  in  gold  and 
sending  it  to  his  creditor  by  the  ordinary  means  of 
transport,  but  will  easily  find,  through  a  bill-broker, 
the  holder  of  a  bill  drawn  on  Cy  residing  in  Italy,  who, 
in  consideration  of  a  sum  being  paid  to  him,  will 
transfer  it  to  A.  The  latter  endorses  it  to  his  creditor, 
B,  and  sends  it  to  him  in  payment,  who  collects  the 
amount  from  C. 

He  may  also  pay  the  sum  to  a  banker  of  his  place, 
and  obtain  from  him  a  cheque  or  bill  on  an  Italian 
bank  for  the  required  amount,  payable  to  the  person 
he  intends  remitting  to.  Whichever  be  the  mode  of 
remittance,  it  is  certain  that  A  will  have  to  pay  in 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  for  a  bill,  note,  or 
cheque  payable  in  francs  and  centimes,  and  as  the 
difference  in  the  value  of  the  English  and  Italian 
currencies  is  not  always  the  same,  owing  to  the  rise 
and  fall  in  the  demand,  such  money-orders  must,  of 
course,  vary  in  their  price. 

Exchange. — The  starting-point  for  the  negotiation 
of  foreign  bills  is  the  current  rate  of  exchange,  that  is, 
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the  price  which  is  paid  on  the  money  market  of  one 
country  as  the  equivalent  for  the  standard  ^{,nit  of 
the  money  of  another,  or  for  such  standard  sum  as 
is  fixed  for  the  purpose  by  the  custom  of  the  place. 
Thus  the  amount  in  lire  and  centesimi  being  obtain- 
able on  this  day  for  each  pound  sterling  on  a  bill  at 
sight  negotiated  in  Genoa  and  payable  in  London,  is 
said  to  be  the  Genoa  current  rate  of  exchange  on  London 
for  the  day ;  while  the  price  in  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence  obtainable  in  London  for  a  hundred  lire,  on  a 
bill  at  sight  on  Genoa,  is  said  to  be  the  London  current 
rate  of  exchange  on  Genoa. 

The  fluctuations  of  exchange  are  calculated  on  the 
par  of  exchange  ;  that  is,  on  the  established  and  in- 
variable value  of  the  standard  unit  or  of  the  standard 
fixed  sum  of  the  money  of  one  country  as  represented 
in  the  currency  of  another.  Thus  the  legal  value  of 
one  pound  sterling  being  twenty-five  lire  and  twenty-two 
centesimi  of  the  Italian  currency,  this  amount  is  con- 
sidered as  the  Italian  par  of  exchange  for  the  English 
pound  sterling.  When  bills  on  a  foreign  country  are 
negotiated  on  the  market  for  what  their  amount, 
calculated  on  the  par  of  exchange,  represents,  the 
exchange  is  said  to  be  at  par ;  when  above  that 
amount,  the  exchange  is  said  to  be  at  a  premium,  or 
above  par  ;  when  below,  the  exchange  is  said  to  be  at 
a  discount,  or  below  par. 

The  principal  causes  which  affect  the  quotations  of 
exchange  are  :  the  amount  of  importations  and  expor- 
tations  taking  place  between  two  countries,  political 
disturbances,  public  loans,  and  any  other  event  that 
may  have  an  influence  on  the  state  of  the  money 
market;  because  any  tightness  of  money  is  sure  to 
force  sales  of  foreign  bills,  and  will,  therefore,  bring 
about  considerable  fluctuations  in  the  course  of  foreign 
exchanges. 

The  quotations  of  exchange  are  given  in  London  by 
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the  bill-brokers  of  the  Stock  Exchange  ;  the  selling  and 
buying  prices  ^  being  published  in  two  columns  of 
Wetenhall 's  List,  under  the  heading  of:  London  Course 
of  Exchange.  The  negotiation  of  foreign  bills  takes 
place  at  the  said  Exchange  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 

Exchange  as  to  Maturity. — The  price  of  a  foreign 
lill  of  exchange  is  also  influenced  by  its  term  of 
maturity ;  which  may  be  long,  short,  or  at  usance.  The 
official  quotation  is  given,  according  to  custom,  either 
for  bills  at  sight  or  at  usance.  On  bills  for  a  shorter 
term  than  the  one  quoted,  a  proportionate  premium  is 
added  to  the  quotation,  or  a  discount  is  deducted 
from  it  for  a  longer  one,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
proportional  rate  of  such  premium  or  deduction  for 
the  day  is  calculated  on  the  bank  rate  of  discount. 

The  length  of  time  according  to  which  a  bill  is 
termed  long  or  short  depends  upon  the  usance,  which 
varies  for  the  different  countries. 

The  present  usance  for  bills  drawn  on  London  is  as 
follows : — 


From  France,  Geneva,  Malta 
,,     Germany  and  Holland 
Portugal  and  Spain     . 


Sweden 
Italy  . 

New  York          . 
South  America  . 


30  days'     date. 

1  month's  „ 

2  months'   „ 
75  days' 

3  months'   „ 
60  days'      sight. 
90  days'        „ 


Arbitration  of  Exchange. — An  arbitration  of  ex- 
change, as  applied  to  the  negotiation  of  foreign  bills, 
is  a  banking  operation  whereby  the  most  advan- 
tageous way  is  arrived  at  of  drawing  from  or  remitting 
to  a  foreign  place  by  availing  one's  self  of  the  benefit 
of  any  difference  existing  in  the  course  of  exchange 
between  different  countries. 

Thus  a  merchant  in  Genoa  who  has   to  make  a 
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remittance  to  London  while  bills  on  London  are  at  a 
premium,  takes  careful  notice  of  the  course  of  ex- 
change, and  finding,  for  instance,  that  bills  on 
Amsterdam  are  at  a  discount,  while  at  Amsterdam 
bills  on  London  are  at  a  discount  also,  will  purchase 
a  bill  on  Amsterdam  and  buy  there  a  bill  on  London ; 
thus  liquidating  his  debt  in  London  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate  than  he  would  have  done  by  buying  in  Genoa  a 
bill  on  London  direct. 

The  arbitrated  rates  resulting  from  such  operations 
are  commonly  called  pars  of  exchange,  An  arbitration 
may  be  either  simple  or  compound.  It  is  called  simple 
when  two  places  only  are  taken  into  account ;  com- 
pound when  the  operation  is  carried  out  through 
a  larger  number  of  places. 

Office  and  Staff  of  a  Bank.— The  office  of  a  bank 
is  always  divided  into  several  departments,  to  every 
one  of  which  a  particular  share  of  the  business  and  a 
qualified  staff  is  assigned. 

In  a  joint-stock  bank  the  direction  of  the  whole 
concern  is  entrusted  to  the  chief  official,  usually  called 
the  manager,  who  takes  his  instructions  from  the 
board  of  directors,  but  has  a  large  range  of  action 
in  transacting  the  general  business  of  the  bank.  He 
must,  therefore,  be  a  man  of  the  highest  capacity,  and 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  banking  business.  When 
a  bank  keeps  branch  houses  in  different  places,  a 
manager,  called  a  branch  manager,  is  appointed  to  the 
direction  of  every  branch  office,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  head  manager  residing  at  the  head  office. 

In  private  banks  the  management  of  the  business  is 
generally  carried  on  personally  by  the  banker ;  the 
chief  officer's  duties  are  then  limited  to  the  direction 
of  the  counting-house,  and  are,  therefore,  of  much  less 
importance.  He  is  then  called  the  head  clerk. 

Sometimes,  also,  no  such  officer  exists  in  a  private 
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bank,  the  head  clerks  of  each  department  acting  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  their  principal. 

The  office  of  a  bank  is  usually  composed  of — 

The  cash  department \  where  all  the  money  movement 
in  and  out  of  the  bank  takes  place  under  the  responsi- 
bility and  direction  of  the  cashier ',  who  is  also  charged 
with  keeping  the  required  cash  looks. 

The  accountant's  department  (also  called  book-keeping 
department],  superintended  by  the  chief  accountant, 
wherein  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  bank  are 
kept. 

The  corresponding  department,  where  one  or  more 
clerks  attend  to  the  daily  correspondence  with  the 
clients,  agents,  and  other  business  connections  of  the 
house. 

The  collecting  department,  whose  staff  is  employed 
in  presenting  bills  for  acceptance  or  payment. 

Such  banking  establishments  as  transact  business 
at  the  clearing-house  keep  also  a  particular  depart- 
ment of  their  office  wholly  devoted  to  clearings,  and 
known,  therefore,  as  the  clearing  department. 

Clearing. — A  clearing  house  is  an  institution  set  up 
by  the  bankers  of  a  town,  or  of  a  region,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  and  clearing  their  reciprocal  debts, 
by  exchanging  among  themselves  such  bills,  drafts, 
or  cheques,  due  by  any  one  of  them,  which  are  in  the 
possession  of  another. 

As  the  greatest  number  of  bills  due  at  a  place  are 
paid  through  bankers,  this  mode  of  settling  difference 
by  book  credit,  without  having  recourse  to  the  trans- 
mission of  cash  from  hand  to  hand,  saves  both  time 
and  trouble,  besides  the  interest  on  the  amount  of 
ready  money  which  would  otherwise  be  required. 

The  banks  and  bankers  admitted  to  transact  busi- 
ness in  the  House  are  called  clearing  banksy  or  clearing 
bankers. 
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The  London  Clearing  House. — The  arrangement  of 
the  great  London  Clearing  House,  which  originated  in 
1775,  and  whose  present  transactions  amount  yearly 
to  upwards  of  ;£  6,000,000,000,  is  still  very  simple.  A 
committee  appointed  by  the  clearing  bankers  is  en- 
trusted with  the  management  of  the  House,  whose 
operations  are  superintended  by  an  inspector  and  a 
sub-inspector. 

The  operations  of  the  House  are  distinguished  into 
town  clearing  and  country  clearing.  The  former  con- 
cerns the  clearing  of  bills,  cheques,  and  notes  drawn 
on,  or  made  payable  at,  any  one  of  the  clearing  banks; 
the  latter  deals  with  the  clearing  of  like  money-orders 
drawn  on,  or  made  payable  at  a  country  bank,  for 
which  some  one  of  the  clearing  establishments  acts  as 
an  agent. 

Town  clearing  takes  place  twice  a  day,  viz.,  the 
morning  clearing,  from  10.30  A.M.  to  12  noon;  the 
afternoon  clearing,  from  2.30  to  4  P.M.  Country  clear- 
ing takes  place  only  once  a  day,  from  12  to  2.15  P.M. 

The  House  is  situated  in  Post-Office  Court,  Lom- 
bard Street.  It  consists  of  a  large  room  fitted  up  with 
separate  desks  all  round,  each  desk  being  allotted  to 
one  of  the  clearing  banks  for  the  operations  to  be 
carried  out  by  its  respective  clearing  clerk. 

Each  bank  keeps  two  books  for  the  record  of  clear- 
ing operations,  viz.,  the  clearing-out  book  and  fhectear- 
ing-in  book. 

All  cheques,  drafts,  or  notes  due  to  the  bank  are 
daily  entered  by  the  out-clearer  at  the  bank's  office  in 
the  clearing-out  book  as  they  fall  due,  each  under  the 
name  of  the  party  who  is  to  pay  it.  All  such  bills  are 
made  up  in  separate  bundles  for  each  paying  party, 
and  then  sent  to  the  clearing-house,  where  each  bundle  is 
laid  on  the  desk  of  the  respective  paying  banker.  The 
in-clearer  at  the  House  enters  them  directly  in  the  clear- 
ing-in  book,  under  the  name  of  the  firm  demanding 
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payment,  and  then  sends  the  charges  to  his  bank,  to 
see  whether  there  is  any  objection  as  to  their  pay- 
ment. 

Every  in-clearer  having  brought  down  the  totals  of 
his  in  and  out  clearings  for  the  day,  draws  up  a  balance- 
sheet  on  a  printed  form,  by  entering,  opposite  to  the 
name  of  each  clearing  bank,  the  amount  of  its  credit  or 
debit  balance,  previously  agreed  on  by  the  other 
clearerSy  with  whom  he  has  dealt.  The  difference 
between  the  totals  of  the  two  columns  will,  of  course, 
point  out  the  credit  or  debit  balance  of  the  house  he 
represents. 

To  settle  such  a  difference  the  clearer  fills  up  for  the 
amount  of  his  credit  or  debit  balance  a  ticket  addressed 
to  the  Bank  of  England,  with  which  the  Committee  of 
clearing  bankers  and  every  clearing  bank  must  have  an 
account,  and  hands  such  a  ticket  with  his  balance-sheet 
to  the  inspector. 

When,  on  liquidation  of  the  day's  transactions,  the 
clearing  bank  turns  out  a  creditor,  its  clearer  fills  up  a 
green  ticket,  whereby  the  Bank  of  England  is  requested 
to  credit  for  the  sum  the  account  of  the  clearing  banker, 
out  of  the  account  of  the  Committee.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  the  clearing  bank  is  a  debtor,  a  white  ticket  is 
filled,  directing  the  Bank  of  England  to  transfer  the 
amount  due  from  the  debtor's  account  to  the  account 
of  the  Committee.  In  either  case  the  ticket  is  to  be  veri- 
fied, on  revision,  by  the  inspector  of  the  House,  and  the 
Bank  of  England  returns  a  certificate,  stating  that 
the  transfer  has  been  duly  executed. 

Thus,  by  the  simple  means  of  a  few  entries  in  the 
books  of  the  Bank  of  England,  numberless  operations 
are  settled,  which  would  otherwise  require  an  immense 
amount  of  work  and  exchanging  of  money. 

Bank  Notes. — Banks,  like  private  individuals,  are 
fully  empowered  to  issue  promissory  notes  on  their 
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own  liability,  but  there  is  a  particular  kind  of  such 
notes,  the  issue  of  which  is  subject  to  Government 
authority  and  control,  and  carried  on,  therefore,  by 
a  limited  number  of  banks  of  issue.  The  peculiarity  of 
such  notes,  exclusively  called  lank  notes,  consists  in 
this :  that  they  are  payable  to  bearer  on  demand  &K&  are 
intended  to  act  as  a  substitute  for  money,  circulating 
like  money,  and  forming  part,  therefore,  of  the  currency 
of  the  country. 

Banks  of  Issue. — There  are  in  the  United  King- 
dom three  different  descriptions  of  banks  of  issue, 
viz. : — 

(a)  Banks  whose    notes   are   covered   by   a   fixed 
amount  of  money  and  securities  under  Government 
control. 

(b)  Banks  empowered  to  issue  unsecured  notes  to 
a  fixed  amount,  their  issue  being  thus  called  fixed 
issue. 

(c)  Banks  with  a  fixed  issue  also,  but  empowered 
to  exceed  the  limit  provided  the  surplus  be  backed 
by  gold  and  silver.     The  notes  issued  by  all  such 
banks    must  always  be    changeable   into    gold   on 
demand. 

The  Bank  of  England  is  the  sole  institute  of  credit 
belonging  to  the  first  of  these  classes.  Its  bank  notes 
for  the  value  of  five  pounds  sterling  and  upwards 
have  been  a  legal  tender  since  1833,  but  limited  to 
England  and  Wales. 

The  second  group  consists  of  the  so-called  country 
banks,  that  is,  joint-stock  banking  companies  act- 
ing out  of  the  City  of  London,  the  circulation  of 
whose  notes,  called  country  notes,  is  based  merely  on 
trust. 

The  third  class  is  composed  of  the  Banks  of  Scot- 
land and^  Ireland,  which  are  permitted  to  issue  notes 
with  limited  circulation.  Their  one-pound  notes  are 
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now  in  general  use  throughout  these  countries,  where 
they  form  the  principal  circulating  medium. 

The  circulation  of  bank  notes  in  England  is  regu- 
lated by  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844.  By  this  Act 
severe  restrictions  were  imposed  on  the  private  and 
joint-stock  banks  of  issue  then  existing  ;  a  fact  which 
prevented  the  establishment  of  any  new  one,  and 
greatly  reduced,  and  is  still  reducing,  their  number, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
Banks  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  governed  by  a 
subsequent  Act  of  1845. 

The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  issued  both 
by  the  London  head  office  and  by  the  several  branches 
of  the  Bank.  The  form  of  the  notes  is,  of  course, 
always  the  same,  and  they  are  signed  by  the  chief 
cashier.  When  issued  by  a  branch  office  the  words, 
here,  or  in  London  are  added  on  the  face  of  the  note. 

FORM  OF  A  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  NOTE. 


23anfc  of 

I  promise  to  pay  the  bearer  on  demand  the  sum  of  Five  Pounds. 
1889,  January  i^th  ;  London,  ijth  January,  1889. 

For  the  Goiemor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  England, 

F.  MAY, 
£  Five.  Chief  Cashier. 


The  Bank  of  England. — The  leading  institute  of 
credit  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  importance  of 
which  is  felt  all  over  the  world,  was  established  in 
1694  by  a  Royal  Charter  of  King  William  III., 
whereby  the  subscribers  to  a  public  loan,  then  issued 
for  Government  purposes,  were  incorporated  into  a 
privileged  body  under  the  style  of  The  Governor  and 
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Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  is  still  main- 
tained. 

The  affairs  of  the  company  are  managed  by  a 
governor,  assisted  by  a  deputy -governor  and  by  twenty- 
four  directors,  duly  elected  by  the  members  of  the 
company.  They  form  the  court  of  directors,  which  is 
divided  into  six  committees,  charged  to  report  on  the 
several  branches  of  the  business.  Special  committees 
are  also  appointed  as  the  occasion  requires. 

No  man  can  be  a  member  of  the  company  unless  he 
is  an  English  subject  and  possesses  in  his  own  name 
five  hundred  pounds  at  least  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Bank. 

Departments  of  the  Bank.— The  great  bulk  of  the 
business  of  the  Bank  of  England  consists  of  the 
management  of  the  National  Debt,  the  issue  of  bank  notes, 
and  public  and  private  banking. 

Each  of  these  branches  forms  a  separate  depart- 
ment, conducted  by  a  superior  official  of  the  Bank. 

The  stock  department  is  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  National  Debt,  and  of  several  other  public 
loans  guaranteed  and  controlled  by  the  State ;  such 
as  those  issued  by  the  Government  of  India,  by  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  colonies,  by  the  Egyptian 
Government,  etc.,  according  to  special  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Legislature. 

The  ledgers  wherein  the  names  of  the  subscribers 
to  any  of  these  loans  are  entered,  and  the  regular 
records  of  transfers  from  one  head  to  another,  are  kept 
in  this  department,  which  is  also  charged  by  Parlia- 
ment to  pay  the  dividends  pertaining  to  the  bond- 
holders. 

The  issue  department  was  created  in  1 844 ;  its  insti- 
tution being  one  of  the  conditions  imposed  upon  the 
Bank  by  the  Act  of  that  year,  through  which  so  much 
advantage  was  derived  by  the  Company. 
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The  department  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  prepara- 
tion, issue,  and  circulation  of  the  legal  paper  currency 
of  the  country,  represented  solely  by  Bank  of  England 
notes.  The  Bank  is  obliged  by  Act  of  Parliament — 

(a)  To  buy  any  amount  of  gold  bullion,  at  a  fixed 
standard  rate  per  ounce. 

(b)  To  exchange  its  own  notes  into  gold  coin  on 
demand. 

(c)  To  issue  new  notes  for  the  old  ones  paid  back 
to  the  Bank,  which  must  be  directly  cancelled  and 
put  out  of  circulation ;   as  no  note  is  ever  to  be  re- 
issued. 

The  banking  department  transacts  on  a  large  scale 
all  the  business  of  an  ordinary  London  bank,  viz., 
keeping  drawing  and  current  accounts  for  custo- 
mers, accepting  deposits,  discounting  bills  of  ex- 
change, etc. 

It  acts,  besides,  as  a  banker  to  the  Government, 
cashing  all  the  sums  collected  by  Government  officers 
for  taxes,  duties,  excises,  etc.,  and  paying  out  such 
money  as  due  by  the  Government  for  public  services. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  banking  department  is  also  the 
issue  of  the  so-called  bank  post  bills,  which  are  a 
useful  means  for  the  transmission  of  money  to  any 
part  of  England. 

A  bank  post  bill  is  a  promissory  note  to  order,  pay- 
able at  seven  days'  sight,  the  amount  of  which  may 
be  cashed  on  maturity  at  any  of  the  numerous  branch 
offices  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  Bank  issues  a 
post  bill for  any  sum,  not,  however,  below  £10.  Any 
person  may  obtain  a  post  bill  free  of  commission,  or 
any  like  charge,  by  paying  the  sum  into  the  Bank ; 
and,  as  the  document  is  accepted  on  delivery,  its  term 
of  maturity  begins  to  run  from  its  date. 

Bank  post  bills  were  instituted  in  1738;  they  are 
issued  only  by  the  head  office  in  London,  and  usually 
run  in  the  following  form  : — 
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of  ffinglanfc. 

No... 

At  seven  days'  sight. 

I  promise  to  pay  this,  my  sole  Bill  of  Exchange,  to  JOHN  LARCH  of 
order,  One  Hundred  Pounds  sterling,  value  received  of  JAMES  WHITE. 
For  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  England, 

!•.  MAY, 
£  One  Hundred.  Chief  Cashier. 

The  Bank  Return. — To  facilitate  Government  con- 
trol over  the  affairs  of  the  Rank,  it  is  enacted  by  law 
that  an  account  called  the  Bank  Return,  and  showing 
the  financial  position  of  the  Bank,  should  be  weekly 
transmitted  for  inspection  to  the  Royal  Commissioners 
of  Stamps  and  Taxes,  and,  upon  their  approval,  directly 
published  in  the  London  Gazette. 

The  account  is  now  drawn  up  in  the  form  prescribed 
by  the  above-mentioned  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844, 
and  shows  distinctly  the  state  of  the  issue  and  banking 
departments,  viz.,  the  amount  of  bank  notes  issued  and 
the  corresponding  amount  of  coin,  bullion,  Govern- 
ment bonds,  and  other  securities  existing  as  a  pledge 
for  the  ready  conversion  of  the  notes.  It  shows,  also, 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank,  the  amount  of  public  and 
private  money  deposited  in  the  banking  department, 
the  outstanding  debts  (consisting  of  post  bills  and 
other  promissory  notes)  as  opposed  to  the  money, 
stock,  and  other  assets  belonging  to  the  Bank. 

Previous  to  1 884  the  account  was  drawn  up  in  the 
old  concise  form  prescribed  by  the  above-mentioned 
royal  charter,  which  is  still  preferred  by  some  and 
published  accordingly  in  a  leading  financial  paper — 
the  Economist. 

It  is  worth  remarking  here,  in  conclusion,  that, 
owing  to  the  immense  popularity  of  this  institution, 
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it  is  simply  called  the  Bank ;  and  when  speaking  of 
bank  notes,  bank  returns,  bank  rate,  etc.,  the  notes,  re- 
turns, or  rate  of  exchange  issued  or  given  by  the  Bank 
of  England  are  meant,  the  others  being  distinguished 
by  prefixing  the  full  names  of  the  banks  to  which 
they  belong. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

The  Systems  of  Single  and  Double  Entry  Described — The  Journal  and 
the  Ledger — Subordinate  Books — Auxiliary  Books — Trial  and  Sheet 
Balance — Bank  System  of  Book-keeping— The  Day  Book  and  the 
General  Ledger — The  Bill  Books  —  Banker's  Auxiliary  Books — 
General  Balance. 

Single  and  Double  Entry. — The  accounts  ol  an 
English  merchant  are  usually  kept  either  on  the  single 
or  on  the  double  entry  system  of  book-keeping,  the 
latter  being  also  known  in  England  as  the  Italian 
method,  on  account  of  its  having  been  invented  and  first 
introduced  by  Italian  merchants.  The  difference  in 
the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  two  systems,  as 
shown  by  their  names,  consists  in  the  single  or  double 
record  of  each  transaction  in  the  books  where  the  ac- 
counts of  the  house  are  kept.  These  titles  are  some- 
what misleading  as,  in  the  single  entry  system,  trans- 
actions are  frequently  recorded  twice;  in  the  double 
entry,  always. 

The  purpose  of  the  single  entry  system  is  merely  to 
ascertain  the  personal  debit  and  credit  of  every  indi- 
vidual trading  on  credit  with  the  firm,  and  the  varia- 
tions which  take  place  in  the  stock  and  cash  on  hand, 
the  debit  or  credit  balance  of  every  correspondent, 
and  also  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  house.  But  by 
the  double  entry  system,  the  profit  or  loss  derived  from 
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the  business,  and  the  causes  which  have  produced  it, 
are  ascertained  in  addition. 

The  books  used  in  single  entry  are  :  waste  book  (or 
subsidiary  books  equivalent  to  it),  the  cash  book, 
bought  day  book,  sold  day  book,  and  ledger. 

The  simplicity  of  this  method  of  book-keeping  ren- 
ders it  more  suitable  to  retail  business  ;  but  the  advan- 
tages afforded  by  double  entry  are  such  that  the  system 
is  almost  generally  adopted  by  wholesale  trading 
houses,  and  proves,  therefore,  much  more  interesting 
for  the  student. 

The  ruling  principle  of  double  entry  is,  that  to  every 
debit  or  credit  entry  in  one  account,  there  should  cor- 
respond an  entry  for  the  same  amount  in  the  opposite 
column  of  another. 

To  this  end,  there  are  accounts  not  only  for  buyers 
and  sellers,  but  accounts  for  the  capital  of  the  busi- 
ness, as  represented  by  the  various  property  accounts, 
and,  more  especially,  the  profit  and  loss  account,  with 
its  subdivisions.  Thus  we  have  the  capital  accounts 
for  various  partners,  cash  goods,  accounts  for  special 
classes  of  goods  or  consignment  of  goods  upon  which 
it  is  desirable  separately  to  ascertain  the  profit  or  loss, 
the  profit  and  loss  account,  interest,  discount,  bills 
payable  and  bills  receivable,  trade  expenses,  etc.,  etc. 

The  principal  books  in  double  entry  are  the  cash 
book,  the  day  or  waste  book  (including  subsidiary 
books),  the  journal,  and  ledger,  in  which  latter  every 
transaction  appears  twice. 

Now,  as  any  operation  carried  out  by  the  house  is 
actually  transacted  between  two  concerns,  the  same 
amount  will  be  charged  to  one  account  and  credited  to 
another,  the  two  entries  thus  balancing  each  other  and 
rendering  easy  both  the  control  of  the  arithmetical  accu- 
racy of  V&z  postings,  and  the  mode  of  ascertaining  at  any 
moment  the  financial  situation  of  the  house,  and  the 
causes  which  may  have  effected  any  change  in  the  same. 
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Main  Counting-House  Books.— Two  books,  the 
journal  and  the  ledger,  are  sufficient  to  keep  the 
accounts  of  a  commercial  house  whose  general  busi- 
ness consists  of  the  purchase  and  sale  of  goods,  to 
which  is  generally  added  a  waste  book. 

The  former  of  such  books  is  a  complete  record  of  all 
the  transactions  of  the  firm,  chronologically,  distinctly, 
and  technically  entered  from  the  waste-book,  to  be  after- 
wards posted  to  the  respective  accounts  in  the  ledger. 

To  this  end  each  account  in  the  ledger  bears  on  the 
head-line  the  name  of  the  concern  it  refers  to,  and  the 
abbreviations  Dr.  and  Cr.  on  each  of  the  two  line-ends, 
over  the  columns  for  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence ; 
Dr.  on  the  left-hand  page,  Cr.  on  the  right.  The 
entries  on  the  debit  side  are  prefaced  by  the  preposi- 
tion To,  meaning  Debtor  to ;  those  on  the  credit  side  by 
the  preposition  By,  meaning  Creditor  by.  The  page  of 
the  journal  wherein  the  original  entry  was  made  is 
usually  recorded  on  the  opposite  margin,  in  a  special 
column  next  to  the  date. 

Every  entry  in  the  journal  admits  only  of  the 
debtor  form  ;  that  is,  it  begins  with  the  name  of  the 
concern  representing  the  receiver,  and  describes  it  as 
a  debtor  towards  the  delivering  one.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, goods  sold  for  cash  are  entered  as  Cash  Dr.  to 
Goods,  followed,  if  required,  by  the  particulars  of  the 
operation,  which  are  technically  called  the  narration. 

The  same  amount  will  then  be  posted  in  the  ledger 
on  the  debtor  side  of  the  cash  account  and  on  the  cre- 
ditor side  of  the  goods  account;  the  record  of  this,  as  of 
any  other  transaction,  would  thus  be  complete. 

(See  specimens  of  JOURNAL-ENTRIES  and  LEDGER- 
FOSTINGS  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  pages  208  and  210.) 

The  number  of  subordinate  books  depends  on  the 
particular  nature  of  the  business  of  a  firm,  and  on 
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their  peculiar  way  of  keeping  accounts.  The  most 
commonly  used  in  the  counting-houses  of  English 
merchants  are  :  the  cash  bookfor  all  cash  transactions, 
to  which  a  petty  cash  book  is  usually  annexed,  as  an 
account  of  small  expenses  and  disbursements,  the 
amount  of  which  is  carried  over  monthly  to  the  cash 
book  ;  a  bought  day  book  or  invoice  book  for  credit  pur- 
chases, and  a  sold  day  book  or  sales  book  for  credit  sales ; 
the  stock  book,  containing  a  record  of  periodical  inven- 
tories ;  the  bills  receivable  book  and  the  bills  payable  book, 
sometimes  joined  into  one  bill  book  for  descriptive 
particulars  of  bills.  The  ledger  is  posted  directly  from 
these,  the  journal  being  used  to  arrange  the  totals. 
In  the  private  ledger  are  kept  property  accounts,  profit 
and  loss  accounts,  and  proprietors'  accounts. 

Auxiliary  Books. — Other  auxiliary  books  are  also 
used  for  the  sake  of  mere  information,  being,  therefore, 
quite  independent  of  the  book-keeping  department. 

Among  such  books  are  :  the  letter  book,  containing 
copies  of  all  letters  sent  out  by  the  house  ;  the  order 
book,  wherein  all  orders  and  commissions  received  by 
the  house  are  registered ;  the  debenture  book,  being  a 
note  of  all  drawbacks  to  be  cashed  from  the  Custom- 
house ;  the  information  book,  that  is,  a  memorandum 
of  notes  regarding  customers  or  agents,  to  which  the 
merchant  refers  for  his  guidance  in  granting  credit. 

The  particular  branch  of  trade  carried  on  by  a  firm 
may  still  require  the  use  of  other  books  not  mentioned 
here,  which,  however,  cannot  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  usual  set. 

Other  Systems. — Although  the  above  traced  order 

of  entries  and  postings,  viz. :  from  the  waste  book  to  the 

journal  and  from  the  journal  to  the  ledger,  is  sometimes 

still   followed  by   book-keepers,   it  admits   of  some 

variations  still  based  on  the  principle  of  double  entry. 
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Some  of  such  variations  are  advocated  by  experienced 
teachers,  and  adopted,  no  doubt,  by  a  good  many; 
since  the  British  merchant  is  left  by  law  perfectly  free 
to  keep  his  accounts  and  record  the  transactions  of  his 
house,  in  such  books  and  according  to  such  system,  as 
he  deems  the  most  suitable  to  his  line  of  business.  It 
is  worth  mentioning,  for  instance,  that  some  do  not 
use  a  waste  book  at  all,  but  enter  their  transactions 
directly  into  the  subordinate  books,  thence  to  the 
ledger  and  in  totals  to  the  journal,  wherein  they  also 
record  such  operations  as,  being  out  of  the  regular 
course  of  their  business,  would  not  find  a  proper  place 
in  any  of  the  subordinate  books.  Others  do  away 
with  the  journal,  posting  from  the  waste  book  into  the 
ledger,  keeping  besides  a  petty  journal 'for  the  record  of 
transactions  not  belonging  to  any  of  the  accounts 
kept  in  the  subordinate  books.  Many  houses  use  the 
single  entry  system  for  the  ordinary  trade  ledgers,  etc., 
compiling  a  journal  and  ledger  for  private  purposes 
from  the  totals,  and  dealing  with  the  total  only  in  the 
double  entry  books.  This  is  done  in  large  houses,  and 
where  there  are  branches  doing  retail  trade. 

No  distinct  narration  is  strictly  necessary  for  posting 
into  the  ledger,  be  it  from  the  journal  or  from  any  of  the 
subordinate  books;  the  creditor's  or  debtor's  name 
and  the  amount  being  sufficient  for  the  regularity  and 
exactness  of  the  record.  The  accounts  in  the  ledger 
are  closed  by  ascertaining  the  difference  existing  be- 
tween the  totals  of  the  debit  and  credit  entries  of  each 
of  them,  and  entering  such  a  difference  to  balance  on 
the  debit  side,  or  by  balance  on  the  credit  side,  accord- 
ing to  the  case,  which  is  called :  the  closing  equalising 
entry. 

Trial  Balance.  —  When  there  are  not  many  ac- 
counts, this  is  a  most  effective  check  on  the  correct- 
ness of  the  entries  and  postings.  It  is  an  index  of 
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all  ledger  accounts  with  their  Dr.  and  Cr.  totals.  The 
sums  of  the  two  columns  must  agree  with  each  other, 
and  jointly  with  the  total  in  the  journal,  or  with  the 
totals  in  the  subordinate  books,  provided  all  the 
entries  have  been  correctly  posted  and  summed  up. 

(See  specimen  of  a  TRIAL  BALANCE  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter )  page  213.) 

Balance-sheet. — The  financial  standing  of  a  firm 
is  found  out  by  a  balance  of  the  accounts,  and  making 
out  a  balance-sheet. 

A  balance-sheet  is  a  general  statement  of  all  the  assets 
and  liabilities  of  the  house.  The  former  are  repre- 
sented by  the  value  of  property  in  hand,  viz. :  estates, 
money,  bills  receivable,  furniture,  goods,  etc.  (which 
is  ascertained  by  taking  stock,  upon  the  accuracy  of 
which,  and  honest  and  capable  valuation  thereof,  the 
value  of  the  balance-sheet  depends),  together  with  the 
money  due  to  the  firm  by  sundry  debtors  ;  the  latter 
consist  of  such  sums  as  are  still  due  by  the  house  on 
outstanding  accounts  or  bills  payable. 

With  such  an  enumeration  of  the  assets  and  liabilities, 
the  journal  usually  opens  at  the  beginning  of  every 
year,  the  former  being  entered  :  sundries  to  capital ; 
the  latter:  capital  to  sundries.  The  difference  between 
the  two  amounts  represents  the  net  capital  of  the  house. 

(See  specimen  of  a  BALANCE  SHEET  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter,  pages  214,  215.) 

Bank  Book-keeping. — The  accounts  of  English 
banks  are  generally  kept  on  the  double  entry  system 
already  explained,  the  only  one  which  affords  a 
material  and  steady  control  against  many  possible 
mistakes  and  fraudulent  entries.  A  banker's  accounts, 
however,  although  framed  on  the  same  principle  as  a 
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merchant's,  cannot  be  laid  down  in  the  same  form, 
considering  the  great  difference  in  the  transactions  of 
the  two  branches  of  trade. 

A  banker  has  merely  to  deal  with  money  or  what 
is  considered  as  the  equivalent  of  money,  and  to  this, 
his  sole  article  of  trade,  his  business,  and  therefore  his 
accounts,  must,  of  course,  exclusively  relate. 

Books  Used.— Bankers,  like  merchants,  not  being 
all  devoted  to  the  same  particular  branch  or  branches 
of  the  trade,  are  obliged  to  adopt  special  books,  so  as 
to  record  their  transactions  in  the  simplest  and  most 
suitable  form,  and  to  connect  their  recording  entries 
in  such  a  way  as  will  more  likely  afford  them  the 
means  of  controlling  accounts  at  any  time.  It  is, 
therefore,  almost  impossible  that  exactly  the  same  set 
of  books  should  be  adopted  by  all  of  them. 

There  are  some  records,  however,  which  are  common 
to  most  bank  counting-houses,  with  the  exception  of 
banks  of  issue,  the  latter  being  bound,  of  course,  to 
keep  special  registers  of  their  notes,  and  sets  of 
accounts  quite  out  of  the  province  of  ordinary  bank 
book-keeping.  The  books  generally  used  are  the  waste 
book  (divided  into  received  waste  book  and  paid  waste 
book,  being  provisional  records  of  all  moneys  received 
and  paid),  the  day  book,  the  general  ledger,  the  cash 
to/£/the  current  account  ledger,  the  deposit  account 
ledger,  the  bill  books. 

Following  the  particular  method  of  book-keeping 
already  mentioned,  whereby  transactions  are  initially 
recorded,  according  to  their  nature,  in  separate  books, 
then  journalised  and  posted  in  bulk  under  their  proper 
heads  of  account ;  most  banking  establishments  keep 
the  day  book&rA  the  general  ledger  as  check-summaries 
of  the  cash,  deposit,  bill  and  current  account  books  ;  the 
importance  of  such  summaries  being  all  the  greater 
for  that  very  reason,  as  it  is  by  their  means  that  the 
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real  position  of  every  account  towards  the  house,  and 
thus  the  financial  position  of  the  house  itself,  can  be 
ascertained. 

The  Day  Book.— The  day  book  is,  like  the  mer- 
chant's journal,  a  chronological  record  of  every  day's 
transactions,  grouped,  however,  under  the  respective 
heads  of  account  to  which  they  relate :  current  accounts, 
deposit  receipts,  bills  discounted,  interest  paid  on 
deposit  receipts,  etc.  This  form  of  entry  is  the  most 
suitable  for  posting,  while  it  affords  a  correct  view  of 
the  daily  transactions  of  each  branch  of  the  business. 
The  day  book  is  also  intended  as  a  most  effective 
check  on  the  correctness  of  cash  entries.  To  this 
effect  it  is  kept  as  a  collective  account  of  all  persons 
and  concerns  towards  cash,  so  that  its  debtor  side  is 
charged  with  the  sums  for  which  cash  was  credited, 
and  it  is  credited  with  those  wherewith  cash  is  charged. 
Summing  up  the  figures  of  the  two  sides  of  the  book, 
then  adding  to  the  Cr.  side  the  cash  in  hand,  with 
which  business  was  commenced  in  the  morning,  and 
to  the  Dr.  side  the  cash  in  hand  at  the  close  of  the 
day's  transactions,  the  two  columns  must  agree,  pro- 
vided the  cash  entries  have  been  correctly  made.  This 
book  is  sometimes  divided  into  paid  day  book  and 
received  day  book. 

The  General  Ledger.— The  general  ledger  contains 
the  separate  details  of  each  account  mentioned  in  the 
day  book,  such  as  :  current  accounts,  bills  discounted, 
agents'  account,  bills  unpaid,  interest  account,  deposit 
account,  lodgments,  investments,  expenditure,  cash  with 
branches,  proprietor's  account,  etc. 

This  book  is,  therefore,  a  complete  record  of  all  the 
sums  paid  or  received  by  the  hmise  for  any  particular 
concern,  the  account  whereof  is  thus  always  regularly 
posted  up. 
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The  entries  are  posted  daily  from  the  day  look  and 
the  amounts  registered  either  in  the  debit  or  in  the 
credit  money  column,  as  corresponding  to  the  Dr.  or 
Cr.  entry  in  the  day  book. 

The  general  ledger  is  usually  balanced  weekly,  the 
operation  being  done  by  comparing  the  Cr.  and  Dr. 
totals  of  each  amount,  and  carrying  the  difference  to 
the  Dr.  or  to  the  Cr.  side  of  a  special  column,  under 
the  head  of  balance. 

With  the  figures  of  such  balances,  a  weekly  balance- 
sheet  is  usually  dr.awn  up.  The  amount  of  cash  in  hand 
being  added  to  the  debit  balances,  the  total  is  certain 
to  agree  "  if  the  postings  were  correctly  made,"  with 
the  sum  of  the  credit  balances,  including  the  capital 
of  the  bank,  which  must  figure  on  the  credit  side  of 
the  capital  account  in  the  ledger. 

The  exactness  of  the  postings  is  also  ascertained  by 
closing  each  separate  book,  and  comparing  its  balance 
with  the  balance  of  the  respective  bulk  account  in  the 
ledger. 

The  Cash  Book. — The  cash  book  is  destined,  of 
course,  to  record  all  cash  transactions,  that  is,  all  the 
sums  received  or  paid  by  the  bank. 

In  order  to  simplify  their  accounts,  most  banks 
treat  also  as  cash  entries,  and  pass  through  the  cash 
books,  some  kinds  of  transactions,  called  transfers, 
wherein  no  actual  money  is  either  paid  or  received, 
thus  making  the  cash  book  the  true  standing-point  of 
bank  book-keeping. 

The  cash  book  is  balanced  every  evening  at  the  close 
of  business,  by  adding  the  amount  of  money  received 
during  the  day,  "  specie,  notes,  bills,  securities,  etc.," 
to  the  sum  left  the  day  before,  and  deducting  from 
the  total  the  amount  of  money  paid  during  the  day. 
The  rest  must  agree  with  the  sum  actually  remaining 
in  the  bank  at  the  close  of  the  day's  work,  which  will 
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represent  the  cask  in  hand,  wherewith  the  house  is  to 
begin  its  business  on  the  morrow. 

Current  Accounts.— The  current  account  ledger  con- 
tains the  individual  current  account  of  the  banker's 
customers,  agents  or  correspondents,  the  bulk  amount 
of  whose  transactions  is  recorded  in  the  general  ledger 
under  the  heads  of:  current  accounts,  and  agents'  ac- 
counts. The  book  is  intended  to  show  at  any  time 
each  customer's  position  towards  the  bank,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  posted  every  day. 

The  form  of  a  bank  current  account  is  not  always 
exactly  the  same.  When  the  bank  allows  no  interest 
on  a  customer's  credit  balance,  the  sole  columns  for  the 
Dr.  and  Cr.  entries  are  required  in  his  account ;  but 
when  interest  is  allowed,  two  more  columns  are  neces- 
sary on  either  side ;  the  one  for  the  number  of  days 
for  which  interest  is  to  be  calculated,  the  other  for  the 
amount  of  interest  allowed  or  charged  in  a  certain 
period.  In  some  cases,  especially  for  cash  credit 
accounts,  that  is,  when  the  customer  is  allowed  to 
overdraw,  the  rate  of  interest  charged  for  money 
advanced  is  higher,  of  course,  than  the  rate  allowed 
for  credit  balances  ;  the  account  must,  therefore,  bear 
in  two  separate  columns  the  credit  and  debit  interest, 
calculated  according  to  the  different  rates. 

The  calculation  of  interest  on  Merest  -  bearing 
accounts  is  usually  made,  by  means  of  interest  tables, 
either  at  a  fixed  rate,  or  on  the  current  fluctuating 
market  rate ;  counting  from  the  day  of  the  payment 
or  receipt  of  money,  down  to  the  day  when  the  account 
is  balanced  and  rendered,  which  is  done  at  fixed 
periods  —  generally  half-yearly  —  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  bank. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  no  interest  is  usually 
charged  on  less  than  ten  shillings,  while  fractions 
above  ten  shillings  are  treated  as  a  whole  pound. 
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The  credit  or  debit  interest  is  generally  added  to 
the  amount  of  the  corresponding  side  of  account,  and 
carried  over  to  the  new  account. 


Deposit  Book.— The  deposit  book  is  a  distinct  record 
of  all  deposit  receipts  issued  by  the  bank.  When  a 
customer  of  the  bank  deposits  a  sum  of  money  with  it, 
a  receipt,  drawn  up  on  a  printed  form,  is  given  in 
return,  stating  that  such  a  sum  has  been  lodged  for  a 
certain  time  at  a  certain  rate  of  interest. 

Such  receipts  are  numbered  and  booked  according 
to  the  order  in  which  they  are  issued,  and  when  the 
sum  is  withdrawn,  the  number  of  days  on  which 
interest  is  to  be  paid,  and  the  amount  of  said  interest, 
are  shown  in  separate  columns  against  the  entry,  and 
noted  ttpaid.  When  a  part  only  of  the  sum  deposited 
is  withdrawn,  the  whole  amount  of  the  profit  is  like- 
wise cancelled  and  a  new  deposit  receipt  is  granted  for 
the  sum  left.  Banks  with  a  considerable  number  of 
depositors  generally  use  books  called  deposit  ledgers, 
wherein  each  depositor  has  a  separate  account  for 
himself;  a  system  which  saves  much  trouble  to  the 
book-keeper. 

Bill  Books. — The  manifold  banking  operations 
bills  give  rise  to,  and  the  necessity  pf  recording  such 
operations  distinctly,  require  the  use  of  a  whole  set  of 
bill  books,  some  of  which  are  kept  for  the  mere  sake  of 
information  ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  belong  to  the 
book-keeping  department  of  a  bank. 

The  bills  a  bank  has  usually  to  deal  with  may  be 
divided  as  follows : — 

(a)  Bills  discounted  by  the  bank. 

(b)  Bills  received  from  customers  or  correspondents, 
to  be  cashed  for  their  account. 

Both  these  kinds  of  bills  must  be  presented  to  the 
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acceptor  for  payment  when  due.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  have  at  hand  a  ready  indication  of  the 
maturity  of  each  bill,  besides  keeping  a  separate 
account  of  all  bills  discounted  by  the  bank,  as  well  as 
of  those  received  for  collection. 

Three  different  books  are  regularly  employed  for 
this  object,  viz. : — 

(a)  The  bills  diary,  wherein  all  bills  received  by  the 
lank  must  be  entered,  the  book  being  intended  to 
point  out  what  bills  fall  due  on  each  day.     For  this 
purpose  every  page  in  the  book  bears  on  its  head-line 
the  date  of  a  day  chronologically  arranged,  and  each 
bill  is  entered  under  the  date  of  its  maturity. 

(b)  The  bills  discounted  book,  which  shows  all  bills 
discounted  by  the  bank,  numbered  according  to  the 
order  of  their  presentation. 

From  this  book,  both  the  sum  laid  out  for  discounts, 
and  the  amount  of  interest  and  commission  charged,  are 
daily  transferred  in  bulk,  under  their  proper  heading, 
to  the  day  book  and  thence  to  the  general  ledger.  For 
customers  regularly  accommodated  with  discount,  sepa- 
rate accounts  are  very  often  kept  in  another  book, 
called  the  discount  ledger,  by  which  the  banker  may  see 
at  a  glance  the  amount  of  accommodations  granted  to 
each  of  them,  and  judge  whether  it  is  safe  for  him  to 
make  new  advances  of  money. 

(c\  The  bills  for  collection  book,  being  a  regular  record 
of  all  bills  to  be  cashed  by  the  bank  for  the  account  of 
third  parties.  From  this  book,  also,  the  amount  is 
daily  posted  under  its  proper  heading,  first  in  the  day 
book,  and  then  in  the  generat  ledger. 

These  records  are  sufficient  when  bills  are  collected 
directly  by  the  bank ;  but  it  often  happens  that  the 
acceptor  of  a  bill  does  not  live  in  the  same  town  or 
neighbourhood,  and  the  presentation  for  payment 
must  then  needs  be  effected  through  some  agent  or 
correspondent,  to  whom  the  bill  is  remitted  for  col- 
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lection.  The  account  of  such  operation  must,  there- 
fore, be  entered  in  a  different  book,  viz.  : — 

The  bills  remitted  book,  wherein  all  bills  remitted  to 
agents  for  collection  are  noted ;  having  been  entered 
first,  either  in  the  discounted  bills  book  or  in  the  bills  for 
collection  book,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  in  the  bills 
diary,  as  above  explained. 

The  amounts  of  bills  remitted  are  likewise  duly 
entered  in  the  day  book  and  posted  in  the  ledger,  under 
their  proper  headings. 

The  natural  close  of  all  operations  on  a  bill  is  pay- 
ment, through  which  the  bill  itself  is  cancelled.  When 
a  bill  is  paid,  the  book-keeper  makes  the  necessary 
entries  to  balance  his  accounts,  and  the  bill  is  thus 
cleared  out  of  the  books ;  but  in  case  of  its  being  dis- 
honoured, further  entries  are  necessary,  in  order  to 
discharge  it  from  the  original  accounts  and  keep  a 
due  record  of  it,  for  the  possible  recovery  of  its  amount, 
together  with  noting  or  protesting  charges,  etc. 

This  is  done  through  another  book,  called  the  over- 
due bills  book,  where  all  dishonoured  bills  are  registered 
and  numbered,  an  entry  being  contemporarily  made 
in  the  debit  side  of  the  day  book,  and  thence  posted  to 
the  debit  of  the  overdue  bills  account  in  the  ledger. 

In  case  of  an  overdue  bill  being  paid,  the  account  is 
balanced  by  a  credit  entry  in  the  day  book,  to  be  posted 
as  usual,  and  by  a  memorandum  against  the  original 
record  in  the  overdue  bills  book. 

It  is  understood  that  each  of  the  bill  books  must  show 
in  separate  columns :  (a)  the  date  and  number  of 
entry  ;  (b]  the  date  of  the  bill ;  (c)  the  party  on  whose 
behalf  the  bill  is  discounted,  or  from  whom  it  was 
received  ;  (d)  the  drawer  and  the  acceptor's  name ; 
(e)  the  term  of  maturity ;  (f)  the  amount ;  (g)  the  rate 
of  interest ;  [h]  the  number  of  days  for  which  interest 
is  charged  ;  (z)  the  commission,  if  any. 

Other  particulars,  if  required  by  the  nature  of  the 
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book  wherein  the  entry  is  made,  are  also  to  be  stated, 
in  order  that  the  full  description  of  the  bill  and  of  the 
parties  to  it  may  be  seen  at  a  glance,  which  cannot  be 
the  case  with  the  accounts  in  the  ledger,  where,  as 
already  explained,  the  transactions  are  posted  in  bulk, 
either  daily  or  at  regular  periods. 

Auxiliary  Books.-— Besides  the  several  books  above 
described,  which  constitute  fas  book-keeping  department 
of  a  bank,  others  are  necessarily  kept  for  the  record  of 
such  information  or  memoranda  as  required  to  carry 
on  the  manifold  business  of  a  banker. 

It  is  not  possible  to  state  the  exact  kind  and  number 
of  such  subsidiary  books  which  the  banker  will  set  up 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  his  trade.  The 
set  of  such  books  must,  however,  necessarily  contain : 
(a)  a  letter  book,  that  is,  a  copy  of  all  letters  sent  from 
the  bank  office ;  (b)  an  advice  book,  containing  directions 
and  memoranda  from  one  department  to  another  of 
the  bank  on  matters  relating  to  their  respective  branch 
of  service ;  (c)  an  interest  book,  wherein  separate  and 
independent  accounts  are  kept,  showing  in  what  pro- 
portion an  interest  was  derived  from,  or  paid,  on  each 
branch  of  the  usual  daily  operations,  such  as  discounts, 
loans,  deposits,  etc. ;  (d)  last  but  not  least :  a  character 
book,  which  the  banker  must  keep  with  the  greatest 
accuracy  of  details,  and  extend  to  the  largest  possible 
number  of  the  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  his  district, 
both  for  his  own  guidance  in  discounting  bills  or 
granting  cash  credit,  and  for  the  information  of  his 
clients  and  correspondents,  who  may  have  recourse  to 
him  for  a  confidential  hint  on  the  degree  of  confidence 
to  be  placed  in  a  trading  concern. 

General  Balance. — The  regular  closing  of  books 
takes  place  with  the  general  balance,  when  not  only 
the  exactness  of  book-posting  is  tested,  but  the  profits 
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of  the  bank  are  ascertained,  to  be  divided  afterwards 
among  the  partners  or  the  shareholders.  The  opera- 
tion is  carried  out  yearly  or  half-yearly,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  bank,  and  it  consists,  as  in  ordinary 
book-keeping,  in  drawing  up  a  general  statement  oi 
all  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  house.  '*• 
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SPECIMENS  OF  JOURNAL  ENTRIES. 


JOURNAL. 


Date 

Ledg. 
Fol. 

February. 

Drs. 

Crs. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

I 

Goods,  Dr.  to  sundries 

750 

0 

0 

To  R.  Green  &   Co.,  for 

125  brls.  flour,  at  403.     . 

250 

0 

0 

To  J.  Stewart  &  Son,  for 

100  quarters  wheat,  at  645. 
To     Howard     Bros.,      for 

320 

0 

0 

sundry  articles,  as  per  in- 

voice, January  i6th 

1  80 

0 

0 

6 

R.  Green  &  Co.     .        .    Dr. 

250 

0 

0 

To  bills  payable  (accepted 

his  draft  at  three  months 

in  payment  of  flour) 

250 

0 

0 

8 

Bills  receivable       .         .    Dr. 

120 

o 

0 

To  goods  (for  2  pipes  port 

wine,  sold  to  H.  Craig, 

of  this    town,   and  paid 

with  his  acceptance  at  60 

days)       .... 

120 

o 

0 

ii 

Bills  payable          .         .    Dr. 

342 

o 

o 

To  cash  (our  acceptance  in 

favour  of  Roul  Bros.,  due 

to-day,  and  paid)    . 

342 

0 

0 

Carried  forward    . 

1,462 

o 

0 

1,462 

0 

o 
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JOURNAL, 


Date 

Ledg. 
Fol? 

v                  February. 

Drs. 

Crs. 

Brought  forward     . 

1,462 

s. 

o 

d. 

0 

1,462 

s. 

0 

d. 

0 

2 

Sundries,  Dr.  to  Bills  receiv- 

able        .... 

120 

o 

0 

Cash    (discounted    Craig's 

bill    at    60    days),    cash 

proceeds 

117 

IO 

0 

Interest   and  discount    (for 

discount  charged  thereon) 

2 

10 

o 

15 

J.   Stewart   &    Son,    Dr.    to 

sundries  .... 

320 

0 

o 

To  cash  (our  remittance  by 

_  cheque)  .... 

712 

0 

o 

To    interest    and    discount 

(2\  per  cent,  discount  for 

cash)       .... 

8 

0 

o 

18 

Howard  Bros.         .         .    Dr. 

1  80 

0 

0 

To  bills  payable  (our  pro- 

missory note  at  30  days 
in  payment  of  his  invoice) 

i  So 

o 

o 

21 

National  Bank        .         .    Dr. 

2,400 

o 

o 

• 

To  cash  for  sum  lodged 

2,400 

o 

0 

28 

Cash      ....    Dr. 

1,000 

0 

o 

To  National  Bank  fur  sum 

drawn 

1,000 

0 

o 

5,482 

0         0 

i 

5,482 

0 

o 
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SPECIMEN  OF  A  TRIAL  BALANCE. 


TRIAL  BALANCE. 


Fol. 

Drs. 

Crs. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Goods 

75o 

0 

0 

1  20 

0 

0 

R.  Green  &  Co. 

250 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

J.  Stewart  &  Son 

320 

0 

o 

320 

0 

0 

Howard  Bros.    . 

1  80 

o 

0 

1  80 

0 

0 

Bills  payable 

342 

0 

o 

430 

0 

o 

Bills  receivable  . 

120 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

Cash. 

1,117 

10 

0 

3,054 

0 

o 

Interest  and  discount  . 

2 

IO 

0 

8 

0 

0 

National  Bank  . 

2,400 

0 

0 

1,000 

o 

o 

1 

5'842 

o 

o 

5.482 

0 

o  ! 
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SPECIMEN  OF  A 


BALANCE 


Drs. 


LIABILITIES. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

To  sundry  creditors,  viz.  :  — 

Robert  Bruce    . 

240 

O 

0 

Jenkins  Bros.    . 

610 

O 

0 

F.  Key  &  Co. 

750 

O 

0 

i  600 

Q 

Q 

To  bills  payable 

620 

O 

0 

,,  Union  Bank  on  our  current 

account   .... 

420 

O 

0 

„  Partners'  capital  accounts, 

viz.  :  — 

R.  King  .... 

1,500 

O 

0 

J.  Smith   .... 

1,500 

0 

O 

3,000 

0 

0 

Profits  during  the  year 

200 

0 

0 

5,840 

O 

O 
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BALANCE  SHEET, 


SHEET. 


Crs. 


ASSETS. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

By  stock  in  hand 

2,540 

0 

0 

„  cash  in  hand 

860 

o 

o 

„  bills  receivable    . 

1.480 

o 

o 

,,  sundry  debtors  as  under  : 

James  Kox 

1  20 

O 

O 

R.  Rowler  &  Co.      . 

410 

0 

o 

F.  Rodger  &  Son      . 

200 

0 

O 

John  Bowling    .         . 

80 

0 

0 

01r. 

By  business  premises,  valued  at 

OlO 

150 

0 

o 

5,840 

0 

0 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

STOCKS  AND  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

Constitution  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange — Issue  of  Stocks  and  Shares 
—Bond  and  Share  Certificates — Descriptions  of  Bonds  and  Shares — 
Dividend  and  Bonus — Government  Funds  and  other  Securities — 
System  of  Stock  Exchange  Operations. 

Stocks  and  Shares. — A  stock  exchange  is  a  place 
where  business  men  meet  daily  for  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  stocks  and  shares. 

Both  the  sums  of  money  invested  in  the  national 
debts  of  a  state,  properly  called  the  funds,  and  the 
separate  credits  warranted  by  governments,  town 
corporations,  trading  companies,  or  other  corporate 
bodies,  paying  a  fixed  annual  rate  of  interest  for  the 
loan,  are  generally  described  as  stocks.  Shares,  on  the 
contrary,  represent  the  equal  portions  into  which  the 
capital  of  a  joint-stock  company  is  divided,  and  the 
consequent  right  of  the  owner  to  a  corresponding 
portion  of  the  company's  profits. 

The  London  Stock  Exchange.-— The  Stock  Exchange 
belongs  to  a  private  association,  whose  members  are 
either  jobbers  or  brokers,  no  person  extraneous  to  the 
business  being  ever  admitted. 

A  jobber  is  a  merchant  who  buys  and  sells  funds, 
stocks  or  shares  on  his  own  account  and  risk,  while 
a  broker  is  merely  a  buyer  or  a  seller  for  the  account 
and  risk  of  his  principal. 

The  operations  of  the  Exchange  are  transacted 
under  the  control  of  a  special  committee  elected  by  the 
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members,  under  whose  authority  the  official  list  of 
prices  is  daily  published. 

Issue  of  Stocks  and  Shares.— All  public  and  mer- 
cantile securities  are  represented  by  written  docu- 
ments called  certificates,  and  the  issue  of  either  stocks 
or  shares  actually  consists  in  the  issue  of  such 
vouchers,  which  are  given  in  return  for  money  paid  by 
subscribers. 

The  practical  course  usually  followed  in  such 
operations  is  nearly  the  same  for  both  stocks  and  shares. 
The  first  step  towards  the  issue  is  the  publication  of 
a  prospectus,  whereby  the  founders,  or  the  directors 
temporarily  appointed  by  them,  declare  the  scope  of 
the  issue,  the  capital  required,  and  the  number  of 
shares  in  which  it  is  divided,  the  conditions  of  sub- 
scription and  payment,  the  advantages  attending  the 
operation,  and  the  estimated  profits  to  be  derived; 
the  interest  to  be  paid  to  subscribers  and  the  security 
offered,  if  any;  besides  such  further  information  as 
may  induce  people  to  take  part  in  the  loan,  or  sub- 
scribe towards  the  capital  of  the  undertaking. 

The  prospectus  of  the  Italo-Britannica  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  which  we  insert  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter  (see  page  228),  may  be  taken  as  a 
specimen  of  the  form  usually  adopted  for  this  sort  of 
document. 

Any  person  willing  to  accede  to  the  proposed  loan 
or  subscription  sends  in  a  letter  of  application,  where- 
by he  requests  that  a  certain  amount  of  the  stock,  or 
a  certain  number  of  the  shares  issued,  be  allotted  to 
him,  supporting  his  request  with  such  deposit  as  is 
required  by  the  prospectus. 

In  answer  to  the  letters  of  application,  letters  of 
allotment  are  issued,  by  which  notice  is  given  to  the 
applicants  as  to  the  amount  of  stock  or  number  of 
shares  allotted  to  them. 
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The  letter  of  allotment  is  afterwards  exchanged  for 
another  document  called  the  scrip,  en  titling -the  sub- 
scriber to  receive,  in  exchange  for  it,  the  stock  or  share 
certificate,  directly  on  his  having  paid  off,  either 
the  whole  amount  subscribed,  or  a  first  instalment, 
according  to  the  conditions  stated  in  the  prospectus. 

A  share  certificate  is  usually  set  forth  in  the  following 
form : — 

SHARE  CERTIFICATE. 

This  is  to  certify  that  J.  NICHOLSON,  of  London,  is  the  holder  of  One 
Share,  numbered  432,  in  the  Cork  Packet  Company  (Limited),  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  memorandum  and  articles  of  association^  and  that  the 
deposit  of  £2  has  been  paid  in  respect  thereof. 

Given  under  the  common  seal  of  the  Company  this  2nd  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1891. 

According  to  new  provisions,  lately  enacted  by  the 
Legislature,  the  directors  of  an  incorporated  company, 
publishing  a  prospectus  for  the  subscription  of  shares, 
are  held  individually  liable  towards  the  subscribers 
for  the  truth  of  the  statements  therein  contained. 
Should  such  statements  prove  false,  the  directors  are 
bound  in  law  to  reimburse  each  subscriber  the  sums 
already  paid  in. 

Different  Descriptions  of  Stocks. — Bonds  may  re- 
present either  the  irredeemable  or  the  redeemable  debt 
of  a  state,  or  town,  or  of  any  industrial  or  mercantile 
concern ;  the  irredeemable  debt  of  a  state  being  usually 
called  funded,  and  the  latter  its  unfunded  or  floating 
debt. 

The  stockholders  of  an  irredeemable  debt  are  entitled 
to  receive  a  perpetual  annuity  as  the  interest  of  their 
money ;  but  they  have  no  claim  whatever  to  the  resti- 
tution of  the  principal  paid  in.  Such  is  not  the  case 
with  a  redeemable  or  floating  debt,  which  is  to  be  paid 
off,  either  through  a  sinking  fund,  or  by  drawings,  or 
at  a  fixed  specified  date. 
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The  certificates  of  a  redeemable  debt  are  specifically 
called  bonds,  that  is  :  vouchers  of  an  engagement 
binding  the  issuer  to  pay  a  certain  amount  of  interest 
for  the  sum  invested,  and  to  repay  the  principal  at  a 
given  time. 

There  are  several  descriptions  of  stocks  and  bonds 
on  the  market,  owing  to  the  different  conditions  upon 
which  the  issue  may  take  place.  Such  descriptions 
are  usually  distinguished  as  active,  passive,  deferred, 
preference,  debentures,  annuities. 

Active  stocks  or  bonds  represent  the  most  common 
form  of  stocks  in  the  market;  they  bear  a  fixed  rate  of 
interest,  payable  in  full  from  the  date  of  issue. 

Passive  bonds,  on  the  contrary,  are  called  such  as 
bear  no  regular  interest,  but  entitle  the  holder  to 
some  future  benefit,  such  as  drawing  prizes,  etc. 

Deferred  bonds  entitle  their  holders  to  a  reduced  rate 
of  interest  only,  which  is,  however,  gradually  increas- 
ing, until  it  reaches  the  full  figure  previously  fixed, 
when  they  are  classed  and  changed  into  active  bonds. 

Preference  bonds  entitle  the  holder  to  a  fixed  rate  of 
interest,  which  is  to  be  paid  before  any  part  of  the 
company's  profits  are  divided  among  the  ordinary 
shareholders.  Second  and  even  third  preference  bonds 
are  sometimes  issued  by  companies  in  case  of  tem- 
porary embarrassment,  which  rank  respectively  after 
any  previous  issue,  so  as  not  to  impair  the  security 
given  for  those  already  in  circulation. 

Debenture  bonds,  called  also  simply  debentures,  are 
issued  by  a  government  or  company  to  meet  tem- 
porary wants.  They  bear  a  fixed  time  of  maturity, 
up  to  which  interest  is  paid  on  them. 

Annuities  is  a  common  appellation  given  to  any 
kind  of  stock  bearing  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  either  in 
perpetuity  or  up  to  a  certain  stated  term.  Such  stocks 
are,  therefore,  distinguished  as  perpetual  annuities, 
long  annuities,  and  short  term  annuities. 
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Difference  in  Shares. — Shares  are  either  ordinary, 
deferred,  or  preferred. 

An  ordinary  share  is  a  portion  of  a  company's 
trading  capital,  entitling  its  owner  to  a  proportional 
portion  in  the  profits  of  the  business. 

Shares  are  called  deferred  when  entitling  their 
owners  to  no  share  in  the  profits  of  the  business,  or 
only  to  a  part  of  the  full  share,  proportional  to  the 
pecuniary  interest  taken  in  the  concern ;  the  enjoy- 
ment of  such  rights  being  deferred  to  some  future  date 
or  event. 

Preferred^  preference  shares  are  issued  by  companies 
when  forced  to  raise  an  additional  capital  to  meet 
the  pecuniary  requirements  of  the  undertaking.  As  a 
special  inducement  to  subscribers,  such  shares  entitle 
the  holder  to  a  prior  claim  to  profits,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  over  the  ordinary  shares  already  issued  ;  hence 
their  name  of  preference  shares. 

On  forming  a  joint-stock  company  and  determining 
the  share  capital,  the  founders  usually  retain  for  them- 
selves a  number  of  shares,  which  are  hence  called 
founders'  shares,  and  enjoy  certain  privileges  over  the 
ordinary  shares. 

The  most  important  of  such  privileges  is  that  a 
fixed  percentage  of  the  company's  profits  is  to  be 
divided  among  t}\Q  founders'  shares  to  the  exclusion  of 
ordinary  shares. 

The  holder  of  a  single  one  of  such  shares  has, 
besides,  the  full  right  of  voting  at  the  company's  meet- 
ings, while  the  possession  of  a  certain  number  of 
ordinary  shares  is  required  to  confer  such  a  right.  He 
is  also  empowered  to  make  any  inquiry  into  the 
company's  books. 

Founders'  shares  are  transferable  from  one  to  another 
like  ordinary  shares,  and  in  highly  remunerative  under- 
takings they  reach  enormous  prices. 
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Transfer  of  Bonds  and  Shares. — As  regards  the 
holder,  stocks,  bonds,  and  shares  are  either  to  bearer  or 
registered;  the  former,  as  freely  negotiable,  being 
more  easily  dealt  with  than  the  latter.  The  mere 
passage  of  the  stock  or  share  certificate  from  hand  to 
hand  is  sufficient,  in  fact,  for  the  transfer  of  stock  to 
bearer  ;  while  registered  stocks,  being  entered  in  the 
name  of  the  holder,  have  the  advantage  of  greater 
security  against  loss,  theft,  etc.  They  are,  however, 
encumbered  with  many  formalities,  both  for  the  col- 
lection of  dividends  and  for  the  operation  of  transfer •, 
the  latter  being  effected  by  a  special  deed,  usually 
drawn  up  in  the  following  form  : — 

7,  GEOSGE  SLAB,  of  London,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  One 
Hundred  pounds,  paid  to  me  by  R.  NAKEL,  of  London,  do  hereby  transfer 
to  the  said  R.  NAKEL  the  shares  numbered  400  to  420  standing  in  my  name 
in  the  books  of  the  Oriental  Shipping  Company,  to  hold  unto  the  said  R. 
NAKEL,  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  subject  to  the  several 
conditions  on  which  I  hold  the  same  at  the  time  of  the  execution  hereof ; 
and  /,  the  said  R.  NAKEL,  do  hereby  agree  to  take  the  said  shares  subject 
to  the  same  conditions.  As  witness  our  hands,  the  5th  day  of  April,  1891. 

G.  SLAB. 
R.  NAKEL. 

There  is  an  important  difference  between  the 
transfer  of  shares  and  that  of  stock. 

The  capital  represented  by  each  share  is  inseparable, 
so  that  the  holder  cannot  transfer  a  fraction  of  it  unto 
a  buyer;  while  any  amount  of  stock,  to  the  fraction  of  a 
penny,  may  be  transferred  from  one  person  to  another. 

This  advantage  renders  stock  a  much  more  pre- 
ferable form  of  investment  than  shares,  and  it  is  there- 
fore consented  to  by  law  that  shares  fully  paid  up 
may  be  converted  into  stock. 

The  bonds  and  shares  negotiated  on  the  English 
markets  are,  for  the  most  part,  registered,  or,  as  they 
are  also  called,  inscribed. 
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Dividend. — The  word  dividend  is  generally,  though 
improperly,  used  to  indicate  both  the  annuity 
periodically  due  to  the  bondholders  of  a  loan,  and  the 
variable  share  of  profits  pertaining  to  the  shareholders 
of  a  joint-stock  company.  Both  stocks  and  shares  are 
thus  indiscriminately  quoted  on  the  market,  either 
cum  dividend  or  ex  dividend.  The  payment  of  such 
dividend  is  effected  on  presentation  of  coupons  or  divi- 
dend warrants. 

Both  warrants  and  coupons  are  but  orders  of  pay- 
ment. The  former,  in  the  shape  of  cheques  payable 
on  demand,  and  therefore  transferable  by  endorse- 
ment, are  delivered  or  sent  by  post  to  the  holder  of 
registered  stocks  or  shares  ;  the  latter  are  small  slips 
attached  to  the  original  stock  or  share  certificate  to 
bearer. 

Warrants  sent  by  post  are  called  post-warrants  and, 
like  coupons,  may  be  paid  in  to  bankers  as  money. 

The  form  of  a  stock  coupon  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  a  share  coupon.  The  former  bears  on  its 
face,  besides  the  necessary  marks,  the  amount  of 
interest  due  for  the  term  mentioned  therein  and  the 
date  at  which  it  falls  due ;  while  the  latter  simply 
states  that  the  bearer  is  entitled  to  a  certain  share  of 
the  dividend  declared  by  the  directors  of  the  company 
for  a  certain  period  of  time. 

Extra  dividends^  over  and  above  the  proportional 
annual  share  of  the  company's  profits,  are  sometimes 
distributed  among  the  shareholders,  under  the  name 
of  bonus  or  cash  bonus,  which  consist  of  such  sums  as 
the  directors  may  deem  to  consider  as  a  surplus  over 
the  reserve  fund  usually  kept  out  of  the  annual  gains 
to  meet  unforeseen  wants. 

Government  Securities.— The  transactions  of  the 
English  stock  exchanges  embrace  national,  colonial, 
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and  foreign  securities,  issued  either  by  governments, 
town  corporations,  or  joint-stock  companies. 

The  National  Government  stock,  in  which  the  largest 
amount  of  English  capital  is  invested,  is  represented  by 
the  Consolidated  Annuities -,  commonly  called  Consols, 
the  stock  having  originated  from  the  blending  to- 
gether of  several  separate  funds  previously  existing. 

The  consolidation  took  place  in  1751,  but  many 
other  public  loans  have  been  funded  into  it  since  that 
time,  so  that  the  funded  debt  of  England  amounted,  in 
1889,  to  the  enormous  sum  of  607,057,811  pounds,  re- 
presented by  certificates  to  bearer  or  registered,  each 
for  the  amount  of  50,  100,  500  or  1,000  pounds.  The 
debt  is,  however,  yearly  reduced  by  means  of  termin- 
able annuities,  which  the  Treasury  is  empowered  by 
Parliament  to  issue. 

Terminable  anmiities  are  annuities  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years  or  thereabouts,  which  are  given  in 
exchange  for  permanent  stock. 

The  holder  of  Government  stock  transfers  it  to  the 
Treasury,  and  receives  a  certificate  of  Terminable 
Annuity,  entitling  him  to  double  the  interest  repre- 
sented by  his  stock.  The  payment  of  double  interest 
includes,  of  course,  the  payment  of  apart  of  the  capital. 
The  Treasury  cancels  the  stock  thus  exchanged,  and 
reduces  the  National  Debt  down  to  the  sum  fixed  by 
Parliament. 

Up  to  April  5th,  1889,  Consols  were  yielding  an 
interest  of  3  per  cent.,  and  were  known,  therefore,  as 
the  Three  per  cent.  Consolidated  Annuities.  By  the 
National  Debt  Conversion  Act,  1888,  the  interest  was 
reduced  to  2f  per  cent,  (less  income  tax],  to  be  2j  per 
cent,  only  after  1903  ;  and  the  new  funds  were  issued 
under  the  name  of  New  Consols.  They  are,  however, 
called  and  often  quoted  as  Goschens,  Mr.  Goschen 
being  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who  effected 
the  conversion. 
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Other  Government  securities  forming  part  of  the 
unfunded  debt  are :  the  Two-and-three-quarters per  cent., 
and  the  Two-and-a-half  per  cent.,  lately  reduced,  and 
others  deriving  their  name  from  the  rate  of  interest 
allowed  on  them,  all  formed  at  different  epochs,  either 
through  the  blending  and  reducing  of  old  debts  or 
the  issue  of  new  ones. 

All  these  stocks  are  quoted  on  the  market  at  so 
much  for  100  pounds. 

Exchequer  bills,  Exchequer  bonds,  and  Treasury  bills 
are  temporary  Government  securities  issued  by  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  State,  and  form  the  un- 
funded or  floating  debt  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
amounting  now  to  nearly  ^17,000,000. 

These  securities  differ  from  each  other  mainly  in 
their  term  of  issue,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  interest 
due  on  them  is  fixed. 

An  Exchequer  bill  runs  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time — that  is,  it  may  be  renewed  when  the  coupons 
attached  to  it  are  exhausted;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  holder  has  a  right  to  claim  payment  for  it  at  the 
end  of  each  subsequent  year  from  the  date  of  issue. 

The  rate  of  interest  on  such  securities  is  fixed  every 
year,  and  varies,  therefore,  according  to  the  more  or 
less  pressing  necessities  of  the  Treasury. 

Unlike  bills,  Exchequer  bonds  are  issued  for  a  defi- 
nite period,  which  cannot  exceed  six  years,  and  bear 
throughout  the  whole  term  the  rate  of  interest  fixed 
at  the  date  of  issue. 

Treasury  bills  (created  in  1877)  are  drawn  either  for 
three  or  six  months  and  bear  no  regular  interest, 
being,  however,  issued  at  a  discount,  which  comes  to 
the  same  thing,  as  the  holder  of  each  bill  is  paid  back 
at  maturity  the  whole  of  its  nominal  value.  The  dis- 
count is  not  fixed  by  the  Government,  but  offered  by 
applicants  whenever  tenders  are  invited  through  an 
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official  advertisement  in  the  London  Gazette,  the 
Treasury  Department  allotting  the  stock  to  the  highest 
bidders. 

Bank  Stock.— Next  to  the  Government  funds,  and 
fully  as  popular,  ranks  the  National  Stock  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  quoted  as  Bank  stock,  at  so  much 
for  £100. 

Any  Bank  stock  certificate  represents  a  portion  of  the 
capital  employed  in  the  banking  department  of  the 
Banky  which  is  now  calculated  at  £  15,000,000  or  there- 
abouts. The  certificates  have  no  fixed  figure,  but  may 
be  obtained,  through  the  required  formalities,  for  any 
amount  of  stock  not  involving  fractions  of  a  penny. 
The  rate  of  interest  due  to  stockholders  is  declared 
annually,  and  varies  according  to  the  larger  or  smaller 
profits  made  by  the  Bank,  a  portion  of  which  profits  is 
from  time  to  time  added  to  the  capital. 

Colonial  Stocks. — Colonial  stocks  are  represented 
by  the  loans  created  at  different  epochs  by  the  several 
colonial  governments  of  the  British  Empire,  such 
as  India,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  etc.,  the 
coupons  of  which  are  payable  in  London  ;  some  being 
also  guaranteed  by  the  Imperial  Treasury. 

Industrial  and  other  Stocks. — British  capital  being, 
like  British  activity,  spread  all  over  the  world,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  stock  business  is  taken  up  with  the 
daily  purchase  and  sale  of  shares  in  almost  every 
kind  of  industrial  or  commercial  undertaking  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  financial  management  of  which 
is,  however,  carried  on  in  London,  such  as : — 

Railways  and  tramways,  telegraphs  and  telephones, 
waterworks,  gas  and  electric  light,  steam  navigation, 
mining  banking,  insurance,  etc. 

Q 
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The  annuities  issued  by  the  municipalities  of  the 
largest  cities  of  the  realm,  as  well  as  by  foreign 

Governments,  are  also  largely  dealt  in  on  the  London 
tock  Exchange,  whose  daily  price-list  is  probably 
the  most  important  in  the  financial  world. 

Stock  Exchange  Transactions.— At  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  stocks  are  bought  and  sold  either  for 
the  account  or  for  cash. 

The  former  way,  which  is  most  in  use,  means  that 
the  stock  is  to  be  delivered  and  paid  for  on  the  next 
periodical  settlement ;  the  latter  depends  on  a  special 
agreement  between  the  parties,  as  the  regular  market 
quotations  are  always  for  the  account.  The  difference 
between  the  lowest  and  the  highest  figure,  viz.,  be- 
tween buying  and  selling  prices,  is  called  the  turn  of 
the  market. 

The  fluctuations  on  the  prices  of  stocks  give  rise  to 
bull  or  bear  speculations  and  to  options. 

A  bull  speculation  means  stock  bought  for  the 
account  with  a  view  of  selling  it  at  some  future  time 
at  a  higher  rate.  A  speculator  staying  for  the  rise  is 
called  a  bull. 

A  reverse  operation  is  carried  out  by  a  bear,  that  is, 
by  a  speculator  who  sells  stock  with  a  view  to  an 
eventual  fall  in  prices,  when  he  hopes  to  buy  back  at 
a  lower  price. 

Both  bulls  and  bears  calculate,  of  course,  on  the 
profit  likely  to  arise  from  the  difference  between  the 
buying  and  the  selling  prices. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  a  bull,  having  bought 
stock  with  a  view  to  a  rise,  would,  when  the  settling 
day  comes,  prefer  to  carry  over  the  contract  to  the  next 
settlement,  hoping  for  a  favourable  change  in  the 
market. 

For  this  accommodation  he  must  pay  the  seller  a 
certain  percentage,  which  is  called  contango.  The 
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same  may  be  the  case  with  a  bear,  wishing  to  put  off 
to  the  next  settlement  the  delivery  of  stock  he  has 
sold  with  a  view  to  a  fall.  The  percentage  he  will 
pay  to  the  buyer  is  then  termed  backwardation. 

An  option  is  a  transaction  by  which  a  buyer  or  a 
seller  of  stock,  in  consideration  of  a  premium  paid  to 
the  other  contracting  party,  acquires  the  right  of 
withdrawing  from  the  operation  within  a  certain  time 
if  it  has  not  risen  or  fallen  as  he  anticipated. 

When  the  option  is  either  of  buying  or  not  buying 
a  certain  stock  at  a  certain  price,  the  bargain  is  called 
a  call ;  the  party  acquiring  the  right  of  option  is  said 
to  be  giving  for  the  call,  while  the  seller  is  said  to  be 
taking  for  the  call. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  option  is  either  of  sell- 
ing or  not  selling,  the  transaction  is  called  &put ;  the 
party  acquiring  the  right  of  option  is  then  said  to  be 
giving  for  the  put,  while  the  other  is  taking  for  the 
put. 

Very  often  the  two  operations  are  combined.  This 
takes  place  when  a  speculator  agrees  to  pay  option 
money  for  the  right  of  either  buying  or  selling,  within 
a  certain  time,  an  amount  of  stock  at  a  given  price,  or 
simply  of  withdrawing  from  the  bargain. 

In  such  a  case,  the  operation  is  called  a  put  and 
call ;  the  party  taking  the  option  is,  of  course,  said 
to  be  giving  for  the  put  and  call,  while  the  other  is 
said  to  be  taking  for  the  put  and  call. 

Options  are  also  practised  sometimes  in  addition 
to  regular  purchases  and  sales  for  the  account. 

A  man  buying  stock  may  reserve  the  right  of  calling 
for  double  the  amount  of  the  original  purchase  at  the 
same  price.  This  option  bargain  is  then  described  as  a 
call  of  more,  while  the  put  of  more  is  the  reverse  case ; 
that  is,  an  option  of  placing  with  the  same  party,  and 
at  the  same  price,  double  the  amount  of  stock  origin- 
ally bought. 
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Monthly  Liquidation.— -The  settlement,  or  liquida- 
tion of  stock  bargains  for  account,  takes  place  twice  in 
the  month,  that  is,  every  fortnight ;  and  extends  over 
three  consecutive  days,  called  the  settling  days. 

The  first  is  called  the  carrying-over  day  or  making-up 
day,\vp  to  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  which  parties 
wishing  to  offer  a  contango  or  a  backwardation,  to  keep  a 
transaction  open,  must  hold  out  their  overtures,  while 
option  buyers  and  sellers  must  declare  whether  they 
intend  to  avail  themselves  of  their  right  of  withdraw- 
ing from  the  bargain. 

The  second  is  the  ticket  day,  usually  employed  in 
the  transfer  of  registered  stock,  bought  or  sold  for  the 
settlement. 

The  third  is  the  pay  or  settling  day,  within  which  all 
the  operations  concerning  the  delivery  of  stock  or  the 
settlement  of  differences  and  the  closing  payments, 
must  be  carried  out. 


SPECIMEN  OF  A  COMPANY  PROSPECTUS. 

The  List  will  OPEN  on  TUESDAY,  the  2and  July,  and  CLOSE  on 

THURSDAY,  the  24th  July,  both  for  Town  and  Country  application. 

Annual  Subsidy  of  £14,000  authorised  by  the  Italian  Government. 

ITALO-BRITANNICA   ROYAL   ITALIAN    MAIL 

STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  (Limited). 

ISSUE     OF    £2OO,OOO,    IW   40,000     SHARES   OF    £5   SACK. 

The  Directors  of  the  Company  are  prepared  to  receive  applications  for  the 
above  40,000  shares  (the  total  share  capital),  payable  as  follows — IDS.  on 
application,  £2  IDS.  on  allotment.  Future  Calls  will  not  exceed  £i  per  share 
each,  nor  be  made  payable  within  two  months  after  the  last  preceding  call. 
Shares  may  be  paid  in  full  on  allotment,  or  when  any  call  falls  due,  and 
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interest  will  be  allowed  upon  such  prepayments  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent, 
per  annum.  The  above  shares  will  be  offered  for  subscription  simultaneously 
in  England  and  Italy. 

DIRECTORS. 

Sir  CHARLES  MARK  PALMER,  Bart,,  M.P.,  Chairman, 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  TREDEGAR,  Deputy-Chairman. 

Chev.  ENRICO  ARBIB,  Manager. 

Comm.  BONACINA. 

J.  O.  CHADWICK,  Esq. 

ERNEST  S.  INMAN,  Esq. 

GUST.  AD  KOTIGEN,  Esq. 

Chev.  FELIX  VIVANTE. 

Chev.  ACHILLE  MELIS  (Official  Representative  of  the  Company  in  Italy). 

BANKERS. 

London  and  County  Banking  Company  (Limited),  London. 

The  Bank  of  Naples,  Naples. 

The  Bank  of  Sicily,  Palermo. 

The  above  Banks  and  their  Branches  will  receive  Applications. 

SOLICITORS — Messrs.  Bompas,  Bischoff,  Dodgson  &  Coxe. 

BROKERS— Messrs.  Ellis  &  Co. ;  Messrs.  D.  L.  Thomson  &  Co. 

SUPERINTENDENT  ENGINEER— James  Casey,  Esq. 

AUDITOR — Andrew  D.  Chadwick,  Esq. 

SECRETARY  (pro  tew.)— Edward  Bruce,  Esq.    OFFICES— 26,  St.  Mary  Axe. 

PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  line  of 
steamships  between  Italy  and  England,  under  a  Concession  granted  by  a 
Contract  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Banks  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  with  the 
authority  of  the  Italian  Government. 

The  Concession  provides  for  the  payment  to  the  Company  of  an  annual 
sum  of  £14,000,  payable  monthly,  for  a  guaranteed  first  period  of  seven 
years  from  ist  August,  1890,  and  also  confers  certain  rights  and  privileges 
granted  to  mail  boats  only.  The  superintendence  of  the  postal  service  is 
entrusted  to  the  Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  and  the  steamers  will  sail 
under  the  Italian  national  and  postal  flags.  Pending  construction  of  the 
Company's  steamers,  chartered  vessels  may  be  employed. 

The  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Italy  is  of  considerable  volume,  and, 
with  the  improved  communication  which  this  Company  will  provide,  should 
be  greatly  increased.  It  is  confidently  anticipated  that  the  Company  will 
divert  a  large  amount  of  the  trade  hitherto  reaching  Great  Britain  overland, 
via  French  and  Belgian  ports. 

According  to  official  statistics  the  annual  export  from  England  to  Italy 
exceeds  35,000,000  tons,  and  the  import  by  sea  from  Italy  to  England  is  about 
200,000  tons.  At  present  there  is  no  regular  direct  fast  line  of  steamers 
between  the  two  countries,  and  none  under  the  Italian  flag,  and  with  Govern- 
ment privileges.  With  respect  to  coal  and  other  freights  from  Great  Britain 
to  Italy,  it  is  proposed  to  make  arrangements  for  the  steamers  to  call  at  New- 
port, where  facilities  are  offered  by  the  Newport  Alexandra  Dock  Company. 

The  export  of  general  goods  from  the  Port  of  London  to  Italy  amounts  to 
about  60,000  tons  per  annum,  on  which  higher  rates  of  freight  are  paid.  The 
Company's  steamers  may  fairly  expect  to  secure  a  good  portion  of  this  more 
remunerative  trade,  considering  their  regular  sailings  and  their  high  speed. 
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A  special  feature  is  the  promise  of  the  Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs  to 
endeavour  "  to  bring  about  through  rates  at  reduced  tariffs  with  the  Italian 
railways,  and  with  the  Steam  Navigation  Companies,  in  order  to  develop  the 
trade  between  the  two  countries,  and  increase  the  traffic  of  the  new  line." 
In  view  of  the  large  interests  which  the  Government  possess  in  the  railways 
of  the  Italian  Kingdom,  their  interest  in  this  direction  is  of  great  importance. 
A  copy  of  a  letter  setting  forth  the  intentions  of  the  Ministry  of  Posts  and 
Telegraphs  is  appended,  together  with  one  stating  that  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce  "will  give  all  its  support  to  the  new 
line,  and  will  do  its  utmost  to  enable  the  best  results  to  be  obtained." 

A  contract  has  been  made  for  the  construction  of  steamers  specially 
designed  for  the  requirements  of  the  trade,  including  refrigerating  chambers 
of  not  less  than  300  tons  capacity  for  each  steamer. 

The  steamers  will  take  cargo  from  other  Italian  ports,  but  will  sail  from 
Naples  three  times  a  month,  at  dates  to  be  fixed  in  accord  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  will  call  at  Palermo.  They  will  also  sail  three  times  a  month 
from  England,  and  will  call  at  such  ports  on  the  outward  voyage  as  the 
Company  may  fix. 

The  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  Company  is  £47,500  as  the  consideration  for 
the  transfer  of  the  Concession,  and  of  the  Contract  with  the  shipbuilders,  as 
well  as  the  payment  of  all  expenses  of  the  deposit  of  caution  money  (£20,000), 
of  the  formation  of  the  Company,  commissions,  brokerage,  stamps,  Italian 
Government  duties,  legal  charges  and  other  expenses  up  to  allotment  of  shares. 

Prospectuses  and  forms  of  application  can  be  had  at  the  above-named 
bankers  and  solicitors,  and  at  the  offices  of  the  Company. 

Application  for  shares  must  be  made  upon  the  accompanying  form  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  forwarded  to  the  London  and  County  Banking  Company, 
Lombard  Street,  London,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  remittance  of  los. 
per  share.  If  no  allotment  be  made,  the  deposit  paid  will  be  returned  in  full. 

Copies  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association,  Concession,  and 
the  Contracts  above  referred  to,  may  be  inspected  at  the  offices  of  the 
Solicitors  to  the  Company. 

It  is  intended  to  apply  for  a  Stock  Exchange  quotation  in  London,  Rome, 
and  Milan. 

26,  St,  Mary  Axe*  London,  E.G.,  igth  July,  1890. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

BANKRUPTCY. 

Acts  of  Bankruptcy — The  Bankruptcy  Court — Proceedings  before  and 
after  the  Adjudication  of  Bankruptcy — Official  Receiver's  and  the 
Trustee's  Duties — Control  of  the  Board  of  Trade  over  all  Cases  of 
Bankruptcy — The  Bankrupt's  Discharge. 

Cases  of  Bankruptcy. — According  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Acts  of  1883  and  1890,  by  which 
bankruptcy  is  now  regulated  in  England,  a  man  being 
in  debt,  whether  a  trader  or  not,  is  considered  by  law  to 
commit  an  act  of  bankruptcy  in  the  following  cases  : — 

(a)  If  in  England,  or  elsewhere,  he  makes  a  convey- 
ance or  assignment  of  his  property  to  a  trustee  or 
trustees  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  generally ; 

(Z>)  If  in  England,  or  elsewhere,  he  makes  a  fraudu- 
lent conveyance,  gift,  delivery,  or  transfer  of  his  pro- 
perty, or  of  any  part  thereof; 

(c)  If  in    England,    or  elsewhere,  he  makes   any 
conveyance  or  transfer  of  his  property,  or  any  part 
thereof,  or  creates  any  charge  thereon,  which  would 
be  void  as  a  fraudulent  preference  if  he  were  adjudged 
bankrupt ; 

(d)  If,  with  intent  to  defeat  or  delay  creditors,  he 
does  any  of  the  following  things,  viz. : — departs  out  of 
England,  or,  being  out  of  England,  remains  so,  or 
departs  from  his  dwelling-house,  or  otherwise  absents 
himself,  or  begins  to  keep  house ; 

(e)  If  execution  issued  against  him  has  been  levied 
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by  seizure  and  sale  of  his  goods,  under  process  in  an 
action  in  any  Court,  or  in  any  civil  proceeding  in  the 
High  Court,  and  the  goods  have  been  either  sold  or 
held  by  the  sheriff  for  twenty-one  days ; 

(f)  If  he  files  in  the  Court  a  declaration  of  his 
inability  to  pay  his  debts,  or  presents  a  bankruptcy 
petition  against  himself; 

(g)  If  a  creditor  has  obtained   a  final  judgment 
against  him  for  any  amount,  and  execution  thereon 
not    having   been   stayed,   has   served    on    him    in 
England,  or,  by  leave   of  the  Court,  elsewhere,    a 
bankruptcy  notice  requiring  him   to   pay  the  judg- 
ment debt  in    accordance   with  the    terms   of   the 
judgment,  or  to  secure  or  compound  for  it  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  creditor  or  the  Court,  and  he  does 
not  within  seven  days  after  service  is   effected    in 
England,    and    if  elsewhere   then   within   the  time 
limited  in  that  behalf  by  the  order  giving   leave  to 
effect  the  service,  either  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  notice,  or  satisfy  the  Court  that  he  has  a 
counter  claim,  set  off,  or  cross  demand  which  equals  or 
exceeds  the  amount  of  the  judgment  debt,  and  which 
he  could  not  set  up  in  the  action  in  which  the  judg- 
ment was  obtained ; 

(h)  If  the  debtor  gives  notice  to  any  of  his  credi- 
tors that  he  has  suspended,  or  is  about  to  suspend, 
payment  of  his  debts. 

Adjudication  of  Bankruptcy.— A  debtor  is  adjudged 
to  be  a  bankrupt  by  a  regular  process,  which  opens 
with  a  petition  of  bankruptcy,  presented  to  the  Court,* 
either  by  a  creditor  for  not  less  than  fifty  pounds,  or 
if  two  or  more  join  together  for  that  amount,  or  by 
the  debtor  himself ;  whereby  it  is  stated  that  within 
three  months  before  the  said  presentation,  the  debtor 

*  In  London,  bankruptcy  proceedings  are  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice : 
in  the  country,  in  the  County  Court. 
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has  committed  one  of  the  above-mentioned  acts  of 
bankruptcy. 

The  Court,  directly  on  receiving  a  petition  of  bank- 
ruptcy, and  being  satisfied  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
statements  therein  contained,  issues  a  receiving  order, 
whereby  an  official  receiver  is  appointed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  estate;  an  appointment  which  prevents 
any  fresh  action  from  being  brought  by  a  creditor 
against  the  debtor.  A  statement  of  the  debtor's 
affairs  is  to  be  presented  to  this  officer,  who  calls  a 
first  meeting  of  the  creditors  to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility, or  otherwise,  of  accepting  a  composition,  or 
scheme  of  arrangement,  or  making  the  debtor  a  bank- 
rupt. 

The  debtor  is  then  examined  on  oath  by  the  Court 
in  a  public  trial,  any  creditor  being  empowered  to 
take  part  in  the  said  examination.  On  closing  of  the 
examination,  the  creditors  meet  and  resolve  upon  any 
proposed  composition  or  agreement,  which  must 
afterwards  be  approved  of  by  the  Court. 

In  case  of  no  composition  being  agreed  upon 
between  the  debtor  and  his  creditors,  the  former  is 
adjudged  a  bankrupt. 

Nothing  prevents  the  creditors,  however,  from  ac- 
cepting an  arrangement,  also,  after  the  adjudication, 
when  the  Court,  on  approving,  will  issue  an  order 
annulling  the  bankruptcy. 

The  direct  effect  of  the  adjudication  of  bankruptcy 
upon  the  debtor's  person  is  that  he  is  thereby  dis- 
qualified for  five  years  for  being  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, Justice  of  the  Peace,  Mayor  or  Alderman, 
Guardian  of  the  Poor,  or  Member  of  the  County 
Council. 

Proceedings  after  the  Adjudication,— Directly  on  the 
adjudication  of  bankruptcy,  the  creditors  are  to  appoint 
a  trustee,  whose  appointment  is  afterwards  certified  by 
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the  Board  of  Trade,  on  his  giving  security  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Board.  Should  the  debtor's  property  be 
not  likely  to  exceed  in  value  three  hundred  pounds,  a 
summary  proceeding  is  adopted,  the  official  receiver 
acting  as  a  trustee  under  the  sole  control  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  The  trustee's  function  is  the  liquidation  of 
the  debtor's  affairs,  the  realisation  of  his  property,  and 
the  distribution  of  his  assets  among  the  creditors. 

For  this  purpose  all  the  debtor's  books,  goods,  and 
documents  must  be  delivered  into  the  trustee's  hands 
by  the  official  receiver,  the  former  being  empowered 
to  mortgage  or  sell  the  debtor's  property,  carry  on 
the  business — in  fact,  dispose  of  the  bankrupt's  estate 
and  affairs  as  the  bankrupt  himself  might  do,  and  to 
take  any  measure  he  thinks  proper  in  the  interest  of 
the  creditors. 

Control  over  the  Trustee.— The  trustee  is  to  act 
under  the  control  of  the  creditors,  who  may  appoint 
for  this  purpose,  out  of  their  body,  a  committee  of  in- 
spection, whose  consent  the  trustee  is  to  obtain  before 
taking  any  important  step  in  the  administration  of 
the  bankrupt's  property. 

Besides  this,  he  is  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  which  is  called  upon  by  law  to  superin- 
tend all  cases  of  bankruptcy,  to  receive  any  complaint 
brought  against  a  trustee,  and  to  take  such  action 
thereon  as  may  be  deemed  expedient. 

With  this  object  it  is  enacted  by  law  that  every 
trustee  must  send  his  account  for  inspection  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  not  less  than  twice  every  year  during 
his  tenure  of  office,  paying  through  the  said  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  State  Treasury  into  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, or  such  local  bank  as  is  authorised  by  the  Board, 
any  money  received.  He  is  not  empowered  to  retain 
in  his  hands  for  more  than  ten  days  a  sum  exceeding 
twenty  pounds,  unless  by  a  special  authorisation  of 
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the  Board.  When  audited  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
accounts  are  filed  by  the  Court,  and  open  to  the 
inspection  of  any  creditor  or  other  interested  person. 

Discharge  of  the  Trustee.— After  the  distribution  of 
the  dividends  pertaining  to  the  creditors  out  of  the 
nett  assets  and  on  due  approval  of  his  accounts, 
against  which  any  creditor  may  urge  his  objection, 
the  trustee  is  to  be  released  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  release  being,  however,  subject  to  appeal  to  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  from  any  creditor  or  other 
interested  person. 

The  remuneration  due  to  a  trustee  for  his  exertions 
consists  of  a  percentage  on  the  amounts  he  realises, 
and  on  the  whole  sum  of  dividends  distributed  among 
the  creditors.  The  said  percentage  is  to  be  fixed 
either  by  the  assembly  of  creditors,  directly  on  ap- 
pointing the  trustee,  or  by  the  committee  of  inspection^ 
if  so  resolved  by  the  creditors. 

Release  of  a  Bankrupt.-— The  order  of  discharge  for 
a  bankrupt  is  to  be  pronounced  by  the  Court  on  his 
application,  which  must  be  heard  in  open  Court ;  the 
official  receiver  and  the  trustee's  reports,  as  well  as  any 
creditor's  observations,  being  duly  considered. 

No  exact  time  is  fixed  by  law  for  such  an  applica- 
tion, which  the  bankrupt  may  present  directly  on  the 
conclusion  of  his  public  examination  by  the  Court. 

Discharge  will  be  refused  if  the  bankrupt  has  not 
kept  proper  books  within  three  years  immediately 
preceding  his  bankruptcy;  or  if  he  continued  to 
trade  knowing  himself  to  be  insolvent ;  or  if  he  have 
contracted  any  debts  when  he  had  no  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  being  able  to  pay  them ;  or  if  he  have 
brought  on  his  bankruptcy  by  rash  or  hazardous 
speculation ;  or,  within  three  months,  put  any  creditor 
to  unnecessary  expense  in  an  action  ;  or  given,  within 
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three  months  previous,  undue  preference  to  any  credi- 
tor ;  or  been  previously  adjudged  a  bankrupt  and 
failed  to  account  for  any  loss  or  deficiency  of  assets ; 
or  incurred  liabilities,  within  three  months  previous, 
with  a  view  to  making  his  assets  equal  to  ten  shillings 
in  the  pound. 

The  discharge  obtained  from  the  Court  releases  the 
bankrupt  both  from  the  civil  effects  of  the  adjudica- 
tion of  bankrupt  and  from  all  debts  provable  in  bank- 
ruptcy ;  but  not  from  such  proceedings  as  may  at  any 
time  be  taken  against  him  in  consequence  of  any  act, 
misdemeanour  or  any  other  criminal  offence  he  may 
have  been  guilty  of  in  bankruptcy. 

Range  of  Action  of  the  Law. — In  England  any 
citizen  trading  either  in  his  own  name,  or  in  partner- 
ship with  others,  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Acts ;  the  sole  mercantile  persons  ex- 
cluded from  their  operation  being  corporations  and 
companies  duly  registered  as  joint  stock  companies, 
the  winding-up  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  Com- 
panies Acts  (see  pages  14 — 20). 


CHAPTER  XV. 

COMMERCIAL  ABBREVIATIONS. 

ABBREVIATIONS  play  an  important  part  in  business 
transactions,  being  generally  used,  not  only  in  com- 
mercial correspondence,  but  also  in  all  sorts  of  mer- 
cantile documents,  as  the  acknowledged  substitutes 
for  certain  words,  phrases,  or  forms,  and  therefore 
considered  by  common  consent  just  as  binding  upon 
the  parties  as  the  full  expression  of  the  conditions  or 
terms  thereby  represented. 

To  know  the  exact  meaning  of  the  abbreviations 
used  in  his  line  of  business  is,  consequently,  a  matter 
of  importance  to  any  person  engaged  in  commerce. 
No  theory  can  be  available  to  acquire  the  knowledge, 
as  new  abbreviations  are  daily  springing  up  with  new 
provisions  and  usages,  while  others  grow  obsolete, 
and  end  by  disappearing ;  so  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  form  a  complete  and  reliable  code  wherein 
all  such  shortenings  may  be  registered. 

Although  practice  is,  therefore,  and  will  ever  be  the 
best  means  of  mastering  such  conventionalities,  a 
collection  of  those  which  have  been  long  and  widely 
used  by  English  business  men  in  their  general 
commercial  operations,  cannot  fail,  we  believe,  to 
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prove  useful  and  interesting.     We  accordingly  offer 

the  following  list,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  :  — 

FORM  OF  THE 

ABBREVIATION. 

MEANING. 

@ 

stands  for: 

at  (used  in  quoting  prices]. 

A 

AAbs^ta 

N 

N 

first  class  —  first  quality. 

abstract  statement. 

AJC'* 

f> 

account  current. 

acct. 

tf 

account. 

Aid 

99 

after  date. 

Agt. 

II 

agent. 

A.M. 

N 

ante  meridiem,  vi*.  before  nooo. 

Amt. 

amount. 

A/o 
Acc/o 

II 

j  account  of. 

A/s 
Acc/t 

II 

j  account  sales. 

Apl. 

April. 

Art. 

article. 

Arr. 

arrivals. 

As  si. 

fj 

assignment 

Augt. 

„ 

August. 

Av. 

»» 

average. 

B! 

• 

bale. 

Bal. 

II 

balance. 

Id. 

bound. 

BIE 

l» 

bill  of  exchange., 

BjF 

II 

brought  forward. 

*j$* 

|  bought.  ) 

Bk. 

H 

book  or  bank. 

M. 
Irl. 

n 

J  barrel. 

BIL 

BILdg. 

99 
If 

j  bill  of  lading. 

lot. 

bottle. 

BfP 

II 

bill  of  parcels. 

B.P. 

1) 

bills  payable. 

B.P.B. 

II 

Bank  post  bilL 

Bque. 

If 

barque. 

B.R. 

bills  receivable. 

Brg. 

II 

brig. 

Brit. 

II 

British. 

Bro. 

II 

brother. 

BIS 

bill  of  sale. 

bsh 

bushel. 

bx. 

II 

box. 

COMMER  CIAL  ABBRE  VIA  TIONS. 
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LM  OF  THE 

ABBREVIATION. 

MEANING 

t. 

stands  for 

currency  or  coupon. 
\ 

fi 

}  case. 

cl 

|| 

j 

Cent. 
Ct. 

ii 

j  centum,  viz.  hundred. 

Cert. 

ii 

certificate. 

C.F. 

ii 

carried  forward. 

Ch.f. 
CM. 

charges  forward. 
Custom-house. 

C.I.F. 

tt 

cost  insurance  and  freight 

chd. 

ii 

chaldron  (measure). 

chn. 

chain  (measure). 

Ch.  p.pd. 
C.O.D. 

tt 

charges  prepaid, 
collect  on  delivery. 

Com. 

ii 

commission. 

Co. 
Coy. 

ii 

1  company. 

c\o 

care  of. 

Cons.  Stk. 

ii 

Consolidated  Stock. 

Cpt. 
Capt. 

i» 
ii 

J  captain. 

Cr. 

credit  or  creditor. 

cub. 

ii 

cubic. 

cum.  d\ 
cum.  div. 

ii 

ii 

J  cum  (viz.  with)  dividend. 

curr. 

ii 

current. 

cwt. 

ii 

hundredweight  (112  pounds). 

d. 

ii 

penny. 

d/a 

ii 

documents  against  acceptance  * 

Dbk. 

ii 

drawback. 

d\d 

days'  date,  viz.  days  after  date. 

Deb. 

ii 

debenture. 

Dec. 

December. 

dft. 

ii 

draft. 

dis. 

discount. 

div. 

dividend. 

D/o 

ii 

delivery  order. 

do. 

ii 

ditto,  viz.  the  same. 

doz. 

ii 

dozen. 

ft 

ti 
ii 

documents  against  payment.* 
debit  or  debtor. 

dr. 

drch. 

ii 

|  drachm  (^weight}. 

dis 
dwt. 

ii 

ii 

days'  sight,  viz.  days  after  sight, 
pennyweight  (24  grams). 

&c.  or  eta. 

ii 

et  caetera,  viz.  and  the  rest. 

•  That  is,  shipping  documents  (bill  of  lading  and  insurance  policy),  to  be  delivered 
to  the  buyer  against  his  acceptance  of  a  draft,  or  against  payment. 
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LESSONS  IN  COMMERCE. 


FORM  OF  THE 

ABBREVIATION. 

MEANING. 

E.E. 
e.g. 
Engl. 

stands  for 

errors  excepted. 
exempli  gratia,  viz.  for  example. 
English. 

E.  &  O.E. 

Esq. 

errors  and  omissions  excepted* 
Esquire. 

Ex. 

Exch. 

J  exchange. 

ex.d. 

ex/d 

>  ex  (viz.  without)  dividend. 

ex.  cp. 
exlcp. 

it 

j  ex  (viz.  without)  coupon. 

f.a.a. 
fa.s. 

99 

free  of  all  average  (insurance). 
free  alongship  or  free  alongside. 

f.c.s. 
f.c.  &  s. 

11 

11 

|  free  of  capture  and  seizure  (ins.). 

Feb. 

11 

February. 

f-S-a' 

11 

foreign  general  average  (ins.). 

ft- 

11 

florin  (coin). 

fm. 

from. 

f.o. 

for  orders. 

Fo. 

It 

folio,  viz.  page. 

f.o.b. 

11 

free  on  board. 

folg. 

11 

following. 

/fa* 

11 
11 

free  of  particular  average  (ins.). 
foot  (measure). 

fthnt. 

11 

fathom. 

fur. 

It 

furlong. 

gall. 

11 

gallon. 

G.B. 

11 

Great  Britain. 

gl. 

11 

gill  (measure). 

gr. 

grain  (weight). 

grm. 

11 

gramme  (weight). 

gr.  wght. 
gr.  wt. 

11 

It 

£  gross  weight. 

1* 

It 

guineas  (money). 

hhd. 

11 

hogshead  (measure). 

H.M.C. 

If 

Her  Majesty's  Customs, 

H.M.S. 

>» 

(  Her  Majesty's  Service. 
1    „            ,,        ship. 

hghst. 

11 

highest. 

ib.  or  tbidt 

If 

ibidem  —  in  the  same  place. 

id. 

91 

idem  —  the  same. 

COMMER  CIA  L  ABB  RE  VIA  TIONS. 
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FORM  OF  THE  ABBREVIATION. 

MEANING. 

i.e.                    stands  for 

id  est  —  that  is. 

in.                              „ 

inch  (measure). 

instk.                         „ 

inscribed  stock. 

inst.                           ,, 

instant  (the  current  month)* 

int.                            „ 

interest. 

inv.                             „ 

invoice. 

2.0.  U. 

I  owe  you. 

iss.                            M 

issue. 

J/*                            » 

joint  account. 

Jan.                         „ 

January. 

jun.                           „ 

junior. 

Jun.                          „ 

>'•             » 

June. 
July. 

f 


to. 

V 

L.C. 

M 

lie 

rt 

Ld. 

Limd. 

II 

Ledg. 
Ledg.fol. 

Led.  p. 

L.I.P. 

L.S. 

If 

l-wst. 

n 

Liv. 

Lv. 

M 

mar. 


max. 

Mch. 

m/c 

m/d 

mem. 

Messrs. 

M.M. 

M.LP. 

u 

mo. 

>? 

mks. 

ml. 

i) 

Mr. 

ii 

kilogramme. 

pound  sterling, 
pound  (weight), 
letter  of  credit. 

|  limited. 

ledger  (booJt). 
>  ledger  folio. 

life  insurance  policy. 

locum  sigilli,  viz.  place  of  seaL 

lowest. 

|  livres  (decimal  money). 

( thousand  (e.g.,  5o/ra    =    fifty 
\     thousand ). 

maritime. 

maximum. 

March. 

metallic  currency. 

month's  date,  viz.  after  date. 

memorandum. 

Messieurs — Gentlemen— Sirs. 

marine  insurance  policy, 
month. 

marks  (German  money). 
mile  (measure). 
Mister— Sir. 
R 


LESSONS  IN  COMMERCE. 


^ORM  OF  THE  ABBREVIATION. 

MEANING. 

Mrs. 

stands  for 

Mistress  —  Madam. 

Mis 

» 

month  (or  months)  after  sight. 

N.B. 

nota  bene,  viz.  take  note. 

nil 

fj 

nothing. 

No. 

number. 

N/o 
Nos. 

ii 

if 

no  order  (banking), 
numbers. 

Nov. 

it 

November. 

N.P. 

Notary  Public. 

N.S. 

N 

(  new  series. 
(  not  sufficient  (banking). 

ofa 

tt 

on  account. 

obdt. 

II 

obedient. 

Oct. 

October. 

ofd 

If 

on  demand. 

i 

II 

per  cent. 

/oo 

II 

per  thousand. 

O.S. 

N 

old  style. 

oz. 

If 

ounce. 

p'r. 

f> 

}per. 

p.c. 
p.  cent. 

If 

1  per  centum,  viz.  per  hundred. 

P.C.O. 

post  central  office. 

PCS. 

pieces. 

pd. 

paid. 

Per  pc. 

per  pro. 

>  per  procuration. 

P.p. 

) 

pk. 

peck  (measure). 

pi. 

If 

pole         „ 

pm. 

premium. 

P.M. 

11 

(  post  meridiem,  vis.  in  the  after- 
\     noon. 

P.M.O. 

„ 

post  money  order. 

pin 

H 

promissory  note. 

P.O. 

If 

post  offic  e  or  postal  order. 

P.O.B. 

II 

post  office  box. 

P.O.Q, 

M 

post  office  order. 

p.p.i. 
prox. 

N 
If 

policy  proof  of  interest, 
proximo,  viz.  next  month. 

pt. 

H 

pint  (measure). 

P.T.O. 

M 

please  turn  over. 

COMMER  CIAL  ABBRE  VIA  TIONS. 
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?ORM  OF  THE  ABBREVIATION. 

MEANING. 

qr.                          stands  for 

f  quart  (measure). 
\  quarter     „ 

q.v.                                „ 

quod  vide. 

reel.                             ,, 

receipt. 

reg-                             » 

registered. 

RID 

R.N.                           „ 

refer  to  drawer  (banting). 
Royal  Navy. 

rotn.                             ,, 

rotation. 

R.R. 

railroad. 

s.                                 „ 

shilling  (coin). 

*                                  >> 

dollar  (American  coin). 

schr.                             „ 

schooner. 

sen.                               „ 

senior. 

S«tf.                             „ 

September. 

5.6?. 

salutis  gratia  (insurance  polity) 

sgd.                             „ 

signed. 

^. 

share. 

j/fc.                                „ 

sack  (measure). 

sov.                               ,, 

sovereign  (coin). 

*#. 

supra  protest. 

J<7.                                       }, 

square. 

sjs  ' 

J  steam  ship. 

sterling. 

sftk.                              „ 

stock. 

stand,                           „ 

standard. 

stn.                               i, 

stone  (measure). 

j/r.                                „ 

steamer. 

T.O. 

turn  over. 

U.K.                           „ 

United  Kingdom. 

«//<?.                             „ 
ult.                              „ 

\  ultimo,  vis.  the  last  month. 

Z/.-S'.^.                        „ 

United  States  of  America. 

«/w                             „ 

underwriter  (insurance). 

V.                                              „ 

w«                             » 

\  versus,  t'w.^against. 

vis.                             „ 

videlicet  —  namely  —  that  if. 

wght.                            „ 
wt.                                „ 

J  weight. 
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LESSONS  IN  COMMERCE. 


FORM  OF  THE  ABBREVIATION. 

x-cp.  stands  for 

xlcp  „ 

x.d. 


x.  in* 

x\in 


Y/A 
yd. 

^r. 


MEANING. 

|  ex  (viz.  without)  coupon. 
|  ex  (viz.  without)  dividend. 
j  ex  (viz.  without)  interest. 


York-Antwerp  rule  (insurancg\. 

yard. 

year. 

Your. 

Yours. 


INDEX. 
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INDEX. 


Companies     .... 

FACE 

14 

T  MPORTATION      . 

PAGE 

50 

Company  Prospectus,  Speci- 

JL Incorporation  of  Company 

14 

men  of               .        . 

228 

Indorsement  (B/E) 

156 

Consols          .... 

223 

Instruments  of  Credit    . 

Contango       .... 

226 

Insurance       .... 

120 

Cubic  Measures     .        ,        31 

»  33 

"  Broker    . 

124 

Currency        .... 

23 

Policy     . 

121 

Customs  and  Warehousing     . 

49 

Slip,  form  of  .        . 

125 

Custom-house  Entry,  form  of 

51 

Invoices,  Specimens  of  .        . 

43 

I.O.U.s          .... 

169 

DANDY  Note 
Debentures         .        . 

54 
219 

Del  Credere  Commission 
I/  Demurrage    .... 

22 

79 

JOURNAL 
Entries,  Specimens  of 

'95 
208 
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177 
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Dissolution  of  Partnership 

159 
13 

LAND  Waiter 
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53 
79 

*'  Dock  Warehousing 

55 

Ledger  

195 

Warrant,  form  of  , 

58 
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210 

Weight  Note 

60 

'Letters  of  Credit   . 

170 

Double  Entry 

193 

Allotment     .        . 

218 
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26 

Application  . 

217 

Drawback      .... 

55 
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33 
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»  32 
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49 
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54 

Publications 
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144 
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1  80 

London  Stock  Exchange 

216 
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224 
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Lot  Money    .... 

21 

Excise   
Exportation   .... 

224 
49 

54 

MARINE  Insurance 
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121 

90 
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29 
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21 
II 
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'4 
9 
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Freight  

128 
91 
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96 
31 

Money  

23 
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THE    MECHANICAL    ENGINEER'S    POCKET-BOOK. 

Comprising  Tables,  Formulae,  Rules,  and  Data  ;    A  Handy  Book  of  Reference 

for  Daily  Use  in  Engineering  Practice.    By  D.  KINNEAR  CLARK,  M.  Inst.  C.E., 

Fifth  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged.      By  H.  H.  P.   POWLES, 

A.M.I. C.E.,  M.I.M.E.     Small  8vo,  700  pp.,  bound  in  flexible  Leather  Cover, 

rounded  corners.  [Just  Published.     Net     6/Q 

SUMMARY  OF  CONTENTS  :— MATHEMATICAL  TABLES.— MEASUREMENT  OF  SURFACES 

AND  SOLIDS.— ENGLISH  WEIGHTS  AND   MEASURES.— FRENCH  METRIC  WEIGHTS  AND 

MEASURES.— FOREIGN     WEIGHTS    AND    MEASURES.— MONEYS.— SPECIFIC     GRAVITY, 

WEIGHT,  AND  VOLUME.— MANUFACTURED  METALS.— STEEL  PIPES.— BOLTS  AND  NUTS.— 

SUNDRY  ARTICLES  IN  WROUGHT  AND  CAST  IRON,  COPPEK,  BRASS,  LEAD,  TIN,   ZINC.— 

STRENGTH   OF   MATERIALS.  —  STRENGTH   OF   TIMBER.— STRENGTH    OF   CAST  IRON.— 

STRENGTH  OF  WROUGHT  IRON.— STRENGTH  OF  STEEL.— TENSILE  STRENGTH  OP  COPPER, 

LEAD,  &c.— RESISTANCE  OF  STONES  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  MATERIALS.— RIVETED  JOINTS 

IN  BOILER  PLATES.— BOILER  SHELLS.— WIRE  ROPES  AND  HEMP  ROPES.— CHAINS  AND 

CHAIN  CABLES.— FRAMING.— HARDNESS  OF  METALS,  ALLOYS,  AND  STONES.— LABOUR  OF 

ANIMALS.— MECHANICAL  PRINCIPLES.— GRAVITY  AND  FALL  OF  BODIES.— ACCELERATING 

AND  RETARDING  FORCES.— MILL  GEARING,  SHAFTING,  &c.— TRANSMISSION  OF  MOTIVE 

POWER.— HEAT.— COMBUSTION :  FUELS.— WARMJNG,  VENTILATION,  COOKING  STOVES.— 

STEAM.— STEAM   ENGINES    AND    BOILERS.— RAILWAYS.— TRAMWAYS.— STEAM   SHIPS.— 

PUMPING  STEAM  ENGINES  AND  PUMPS.— COAL  GAS,  GAS  ENGINES,  &c.— AIR  IN  MOTION. 

—COMPRESSED  AIR.— HOT  AIR  ENGINES.— WATER  POWER.— SPEED  OF  CUTTING  TOOLS. 

—COLOURS.— ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

"  Mr.  Clark  manifests  what  is  an  innate  perception  of  what  is  likely  to  be  useful  in  a  pocket- 
book,  and  he  is  really  unrivalled  in  the  art  of  condensation.  It  is  very  difficult  to  hit  upon  any 
mechanical  engineering  subject  concerning  which  this  work  supplies  no  information,  and  the 
excellent  index  at  the  end  adds  to  its  utility.  In  one  word,  it  is  an  exceedingly  handy  and  efficient 
tool,  possessed  of  which  the  engineer  will  be  saved  many  a  wearisome  calculation,  or  yet  more 
wearisome  hunt  through  various  text-books  and  treatises,  and,  as  such,  we  can  heartily  recommer.d 
It  to  our  readers." — The  Engineer. 

"  It  would  be  found  difficult  to  compress  more  matter  within  a  similar  compass,  or  produce  a 
book  of  700  pages  which  should  be  more  compact  or  convenient  for  pocket  reference.  .  .  .  Will 
be  appreciated  by  mechanical  engineers  of  all  classes." — Practical  Engineer. 


CROSBY   LOCK  WOOD   &  SOtf'S  CATALOGUE. 


MR.    MUTTON'S    PRACTICAL    HANDBOOKS. 


THE    WORKS'   MANAGER'S    HANDBOOK, 

Comprising  Modern  Rules,  Tables,  and  Data.  For  Engiaeers,  Millwrights, 
and  Boiler  Makers  ;  Tool  Makers,  Machinists,  and  Metal  Workers  ;  Iron  and 
Brass  Founders,  &c.  By  W.  S.  HUTTON,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineer, 
Author  of  "The  Practical  Engineer's  Handbook."  Sixth  Edition,  carefully 
Revised,  and  Enlarged.  In  One  handsome  Volume,  medium  8vo,  strongly 
bound  .............  1  5/O 


B4?~~  The  A  uthor  having  compiled  Rules  and  Data  for  his  own  use  in  a  great 
variety  of  modern  engineering  work,  and  having  found  his  notes  extremely  useful, 
decided  to  publish  them  —  revised  to  date  —  believing  that  a  practical  work,  suited  to 
the  DAILY  REQUIREMENTS  OK  MODERN  ENGINEERS,  would  be  favourably  received. 

"  Of  this  edition  we  may  repeat  the  appreciative  remarks  we  made  upon  the  first  and  third. 
Since  the  appearance  of  the  latter  very  considerable  modifications  have  been  made,  although  the 
total  number  of  pages  remains  almost  the  same.  It  is  a  very  useful  collection  of  rules,  tables,  and 
workshop  and  drawing  office  data."—  The  Engineer,  May  10,  1895. 

"  The  author  treats  every  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  has  collected  workshop 
notes  for  application  in  workshop  practice,  rather  than  from  the  theoretical  or  literary  aspect.  The 
volume  contains  a  great  deal  of  that  kind  of  information  which  is  gained  only  by  practical  experience, 
and  is  seldom  written  in  books."  —  The  Engineer,  June  5,  1885. 

"  The  volume  is  an  exceedingly  useful  one,  brimful  with  engineer's  notes,  memoranda,  and 
rules,  and  well  worthy  of  being  on  every  mechanical  engineer's  bookshelf."  —  Mechanical  World. 

"  The  information  is  precisely  that  likely  to  be  required  in  practice.  .  .  .  The  work  forms 
a  desirable  addition  to  the  library  not  only  of  the  works'  manager,  but  of  any  one  connected  with 
general  engineering."  —  Mining-  journal. 

"  Brimful  of  useful  information,  stated  in  a  concise  form,  Mr.  Hutton's  books  have  met  a 
pressing  want  among  engineers.  The  book  must  prove  extremely  useful  to  every  practical  man 
possessing  a  copy."—  Practical  Engineer. 

THE    PRACTICAL    ENGINEER'S    HANDBOOK. 

Comprising  a  Treatise  on  Modern  Engines  and  Boilers,  Marine,  Locomotive. 
and  Stationary.  And  containing  a  large  collection  of  Rules  and  Practical 
Data  relating  to  Recent  Practice  in  Designing  and  Constructing  all  kinds  of 
Engines,  Boilers,  and  other  Engineering  work.  The  whole  constituting  a  com- 
prehensive Key  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  other  Examinations  for  Certificates 
of  Competency  in  Modern  Mechanical  Engineering.  By  WALTER  S.  HUTTON, 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineer,  Author  of  "  The  Works'  Manager's  Handbook 
for  Engineers,"  &c.  With  upwards  of  420  Illustrations.  Sixth  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Medium  8vo,  nearly  560  pp.,  strongly  bound.  1  8/O 

B0y*  This  Work  is  designed  as  a  companion  to  the  Author's  "WORKS' 
MANAGER'S  HANDBOOK."  It  possesses  many  new  and  original  features,  and  con- 
tains, like  its  predecessor,  a  quantity  of  matter  not  originally  intended  for  publication 
but  collected  by  the  Author  for  his  own  use  in  the  construction  of  a  great  variety  of 
MODERN  ENGINEERING  WORK. 

The  information  is  given  in  a  condensed  and  concise  form,  and  is  illustrated  by 
upwards  of  420  Engravings;  and  comprises  a  quantity  of  tabulated  matter  of  great 
value  to  all  engaged  in  designing,  constructing,  or  estimating  for  ENGINES,  BOILERS, 
and  OTHER  ENGINEERING  WORK. 

"We  have  kept  it  at  hancKor  several  weeks,  referring  to  It  as  occasion  arose,  and  we  have  not 
on  a  single  occasion  consulted  its  pages  without  finding  the  information  of  which  we  were  in  quest." 
—  Athenaum. 

"  A  thoroughly  good  practical  handbook,  which  no  engineer  can  go  through  without  learning 
something  that  will  be  of  service  to  him."  —  Marine  Engineer. 

"  An  excellent  book  of  reference  for  engineers,  and  a  valuable  text-book  for  students  of 
engineering."  —  Scotsman. 

"This  valuable  manual  embodies  the  results  and  experience  of  the  leading  authorities  on 
mechanical  engineering."  —  Building  News. 

"  The  author  has  collected  together  a  surprising  quantity  of  rules  and  practical  data,  and  has 
shown  much  judgment  in  the  selections  he  has  made.  .  .  .  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  book  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  its  kind  published,  and  will  be  a  very  popular  compendium."  —  Engineer. 

"  A  mass  of  information  set  down  in  simple  language,  and  in  such  a  form  that  it  can  be  easily 
referred  to  at  any  time.  The  matter  is  uniformly  good  and  well  chosen,  and  is  greatly  elucidated 
by  the  illustrations.  The  book  will  find  its  way  on  to  most  engineers'  shelves,  where  it  will  rank  as 
one  of  the  most  useful  books  of  reference."  —  Practical  Engineer. 

"  Full  of  useful  information,  and  should  be  found  on  the  office  shelf  of  all  practical  engineers. 
-English  Mechanic. 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING,   &c. 


MR.    MUTTON'S    PRACTICAL    HANDBOOKS-«>n«n««d. 


STEAM    BOILER   CONSTRUCTION, 

A  Practical  Handbook  for  Engineers,  Boiler-Makers,  and  Steam  Users. 
Containing  a  large  Collection  of  Rules  and  Data  relating  to  Recent  Practice 
in  the  Design,  Construction,  and  Working  of  all  Kinds  of  Stationary,  Loco- 
motive, and  Marine  Steam-Boilers.  By  WALTER  S.  HUTTON,  Civil  and 
Mechanical  Engineer,  Author  of  "The  Works'  Manager's  Handbook,"  "The 
Practical  Engineer's  Handbook,"  &c.  With  upwards  of  500  Illustrations. 
Fourth  Edition,  carefully  Revised,  and  Enlarged.  Medium  8vo,  over  680  pages, 
cloth,  strongly  bound.  [Just  Published.  18/O 

9^F~  THIS  WORK  is  issued  in  continuation  of  the  Series  of  Handbooks  written 
by  the  Author,  viz.  .-—"THE  WORKS'  MANAGER'S  HANDBOOK  "  and  "  THE  PRACTICAL 
ENGINEER'S  HANDBOOK,"  which  are  so  highly  appreciated  by  engineers  for  the 
practical  nature  of  their  information ;  and  is  consequently  written  in  the  same  style 
as  those  works. 

The  Author  believes  that  the  concentration,  in  a  convenient  form  for  easy 
reference,  of  such  a  large  amount  of  thoroughly  practical  information  on  Steam- 
Boilers,  will  be  of  considerable  service  to  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  he  trusts 
the  book  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  as  favourable  a  reception  as  has  been  accorded  to 
its  predecessors. 

"  One  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  books  on  boilers  that  has  ever  been  published.  The  infor- 
mation is  of  the  right  kind,  in  a  simple  and  accessible  form.  So  far  as  generation  is  concerned,  this 
Is,  undoubtedly,  the  standard  book  on  steam  practice." — Electrical  Review. 

"  Every  detail,  both  in  boiler  design  and  management,  is  clearly  laid  before  the  reader.  The 
volume  shows  that  boiler  construction  has  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of  one  of  the  most  exact 
sciences ;  and  such  a  book  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  fin  de  siecle  Engineer  and  Works  Manager." 
—Marine  Engineer. 

"  There  has  long  been  room  for  a  modem  handbook  on  steam  boilers ;  there  is  not  that  room 
now,  because  Mr.  Huttpn  has  filled  it.  It  is  a  thoroughly  practical  book  for  those  who  are  occupied 
in  the  construction,  design,  selection,  or  use  of  boilers." — Engineer. 

"  The  book  is  of  so  important  and  comprehensive  a  character  that  it  must  find  its  way  into  the 
libraries  of  every  one  interested  in  boiler  using  or  boiler  manufacture  if  they  wish  to  be  thoroughly 
informed.  We  strongly  recommend  the  book  for  the  intrinsic  value  of  its  contents."— Machinery 
Market. 

PRACTICAL    MECHANICS'    WORKSHOP    COMPANION. 

Comprising  a  great  variety  of  the  most  useful  Rules  and  Formulae  in  Mechanical 
Science,  with  numerous  Tables  of  Practical  Data  and  Calculated  Results  for 
Facilitating   Mechanical   Operations.     By  WILLIAM  TEMPLETON,  Author  of 
"  The  Engineer's  Practical  Assistant,"  &c.,  &c.    Eighteenth  Edition,  Revised, 
Modernised,  and  considerably  Enlarged  by  WALTER  S.  HUTTON,  C.E.,  Author 
of  "The  Works'  Manager's  Handbook,"   "The  Practical  Engineer's  Hand- 
book," &c.      Fcap.  8vo,  nearly  500  pp.,  with  8  Plates  and  upwards  of  250  Illus- 
trative Diagrams,  strongly  bound  for  workshop  or  pocket  wear  and  tear .     6/O 
"  In  its  modernised  form  Button's  '  Templeton  '  should  have  a  wide  sale,  for  it  contains  much 
valuable  information  which  the  mechanic  will  often  find  of  use,  and  not  a  few  tables  and  notes  which 
he  might  look  for  in  vain  in  other  works.    This  modernised  edition  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who 
have  learned  to  value  the  original  editions  of  '  Templeton.' " — English.  Mechanic. 

"  It  has  met  with  great  success  in  the  engineering  workshop,  as  we  can  testify ;  and  there  are 
a  great  many  men  who,  in  a  great  measure,  owe  their  rise  in  life  to  this  little  book." — Building 
News. 

"  This  familiar  text-book — well  known  to  all  mechanics  and  engineers — is  of  essential  service 
to  the  eyery-day  requirements  of  engineers,  millwrights,  and  the  various  trades  connected  with 
engineering  and  building.  The  new  modernised  edition  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold." — Building 
News.  (Second  Notice.) 

"  This  well-known  and  largely-used  book  contains  information,  brought  up  to  date,  of  the 
sort  so  useful  to  the  foreman  and  draughtsman.  So  much  fresh  information  has  been  introduced  as 
to  constitute  it  practically  a  new  book.  It  will  be  largely  used  in  the  office  and  workshop."— 
Mechanical  World. 

"  The  publishers  wisely  entrusted  the  task  of  revision  of  this  popular,  valuable,  and  useful 
book  to  Mr.  Hutton,  than  whom  a  more  competent  man  they  could  not  have  found." — Iron, 


ENGINEER'S    AND   MILLWRIGHT'S   ASSISTANT. 

A  Collection  of  Useful  Tables,  Rules,  and  Data.     By  WILLIAM  TEMPLETON. 
Eighth  Edition,  with  Additions.     i8mo,  cloth 2/6 

"  Occupies  a  foremost  place  among  books  of  this  kind.  A  more  suitable  present  to  an 
apprentice  to  any  of  the  mechanical  trades  could  not  possibly  be  made." — Building  News. 

"A  deservedly  popular  work.  It  should  be  in  the  'drawer'  of  every  mechanic." — English 
Mechanic. 
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CROSBY  LOCK  WOOD   <£•  SON'S   CATALOGUE. 


THE  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER'S  REFERENCE  BOOK, 

For  Machine  and  Boiler  Construction.  In  Two  Parts.  Part  I.  GENERAL 
ENGINEERING  DATA.  Part  II.  BOILER  CONSTRUCTION.  With  51  Plates  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  By  NELSON  FOLEY,  M.I.N.A.  Second  Edition, 
Revised  throughout  and  much  Enlarged.  Folio,  half-bound  .  Net  £3  3s. 

PART  I.— MEASURES.— CIRCUMFERENCES  AND  AREAS,  &c.,  SQUARES,  CUBES, 
FOURTH  POWERS.— SQUARE  AND  CUBE  ROOTS.— SURFACE  OF  TUBES.— RECIPROCALS.— 
LOGARITHMS.  —  MENSURATION.  — SPECIFIC  GRAVITIES  AND  WEIGHTS.— WORK  AND 
POWER. —  HEAT. —  COMBUSTION.  — EXPANSION  AND  CONTRACTION. —  EXPANSION  OF 
GASES.— STEAM.— STATIC  FORCES.— GRAVITATION  AND  ATTRACTION.— MOTION  AND 
COMPUTATION  OF  RESULTING  FORCES.— ACCUMULATED  WORK.— CENTRE  AND  RADIUS 
OF  GYRATION.— MOMENT  OF  INERTIA.— CENTRE  OF  OSCILLATION.— ELECTRICITY.— 
STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS.— ELASTICITY.— TEST  SHEETS  OF  METALS.— FRICTION.- 
TRANSMISSION  OF  POWER.— FLOW  OF  LIQUIDS.— FLOW  OF  GASES.— AIR  PUMPS,  SURFACE 
CONDENSERS,  &c.— SPEED  OF  STEAMSHIPS.— PROPELLERS.— CUTTING  TOOLS.— FLANGES. 
—COPPER  SHEETS  AND  TUBES.— SCREWS,  NUTS,  BOLT  HEADS,  &c.— VARIOUS  RECIPES 
AND  MISCELLANEOUS  MATTER.— WITH  DIAGRAMS  FOR  VALVE-GEAR,  BELTING  AND 
ROPES,  DISCHARGE  AND  SUCTION  PIPES,  SCREW  PROPELLERS,  AND  COPPER  PIPES. 

PART  II.— TREATING  OF  POWER  OF  BOILERS.— USEFUL  RATIOS.— NOTES  ON 
CONSTRUCTION.  —  CYLINDRICAL  BOILER  SHELLS.  —  CIRCULAR  FURNACES.  —  FLAT 
PLATES.— STAYS.  —  GIRDERS.— SCREWS.  —  HYDRAULIC  TESTS.  —  RIVETING.  —  BOILER 
SETTING,  CHIMNEYS,  AND  MOUNTINGS.— FUELS,  &c.— EXAMPLES  OF  BOILERS  AND  SPEEDS 
OF  STEAMSHIPS.— NOMINAL  AND  NORMAL  HORSE  POWER.— WITH  DIAGRAMS  FOR  ALL 
BOILER  CALCULATIONS  AND  DRAWINGS  OF  MANY  VARIETIES  OF  BOILERS. 

"  Mr.  Foley  is  well  fitted  to  compile  such  a  work.  The  diagrams  are  a  great  feature  of  the 
work.  It  may  be  stated  that  Mr.  Fpley  has  produced  a  volume  which  will  undoubtedly  fulfil  the 
desire  of  the  author  and  become  indispensable  to  all  mechanical  engineers." — Marine  Engineer. 

"  We  have  carefully  examined  this  work,  and  pronounce  it  a  most  excellent  reference  book 
for  the  use  of  marine  engineers." — yournal  of  American  Society  of  Naval  Engineers, 

TEXT-BOOK    ON    THE  STEAM    ENGINE. 

With  a  Supplement  on  GAS  ENGINES  and  PART  II.  on  HEAT  ENGINES.     By 

T.  M.  GOODEVE,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Professor  of  Mechanics  at  the  Royal 

College  of  Science,  London  ;  Author  of  "  The  Principles  of  Mechanics,"  "  The 

Elements  of  Mechanism, "&c.    Fourteenth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth   .     6/O 

"Professor  Goodeve  has  given  us  a  treatise  on  the  steam  engine  which  will  bear  comparison 

with  anything  written  by  Huxley  or  Maxwell,  and  we  can  award  it  no  higher  praise."— Engineer. 

"  Mr-.  Goodeve's  text-book  is  a  work  of  which  every  young  engineer  should  possess  himself." 
—Mining  Journal. 

ON    GAS    ENGINES, 

With  Appendix  describing  a  Recent  Engine  with  Tube  Igniter.  By  T.  M. 
GOODEVE,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 2/6 

"  Like  all  Mr.  Goodeve's  writings,  the  present  is  no  exception  in  point  of  general  excellence. 
It  is  a  valuable  little  volume."— Mechanical  World. 

GAS    AND    OIL    ENGINE    MANAGEMENT. 

A  Practical  Guide  for  Users  and  Attendants,  being  Notes  on  Selection, 
Construction,  and  Management.  By  M.  Powis  BALE,  M.I  M.E.,  A.M.I.C.E. 
Author  of  "  Woodworking  Machinery,"  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

[Just  Published.    Net  3/6 

THE    GAS=ENGINE    HANDBOOK. 

A  Manual  of  Useful  Information  for  the  Designer  and  the  Engineer.  By  E.  W. 
ROBERTS,  M.E.  With  Forty  Full-page  Engravings.  Small  Fcap.  8vo,  leather. 

Net  8/6 

A   TREATISE    ON    STEAM    BOILERS. 

Their  Strength,  Construction,  and  Economical  Working.  By  R.  WILSON,  C.E. 
Fifth  Edition.  i2mo,  cloth 6/0 

"  The  best  treatise  that  has  ever  been  published  on  steam  boilers." — Engineer. 

THE  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER'S  COMPANION 

of  Areas,  Circumferences,  Decimal  Equivalents,  in  inches  and  feet,  millimetres, 

squares,  cubes,  roots,  &c.  ;  Strength  of  Bolts,  Weight  of  Iron,  &c. ;  Weights, 

Measures,  and  other  Data.     Also  Practical  Rules  for  Engine  Proportions.    By 

R.  EDWARDS,  M.Inst.C.E.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth.  3/6 

"A  very  useful  little  volume.      It  contains  many  tables,   classified  data  and  memoranda 

generally  useful  to  engineers."— Engineer. 

"What  it  professes  to  be,  '  a  handy  office  companion,'  giving  In  a  succinct  form,  a  variety  of 
information  likely  to  be  required  by  mechanical  engineers  in  their  everyday  office  work." — Nature. 


MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING, 


A    HANDBOOK    ON    THE    STEAM    ENGINE. 

With  especial  Reference  to  Small  and  Medium-sized  Engines.  For  the  Use  of 
Engine  Makers,  Mechanical  Draughtsmen,  Engineering  Students,  and  users 
of  Steam  Power.  By  HERMAN  HAEDER,  C.E.  Translated  from  the  German 
with  additions  and  alterations,  by  H.  H.  P.  POWLES,  A.M.I. C.E.,  M.I.M.E. 
Third  Edition,  Revised.  With  nearly  1,100  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo, 

cloth Net     7/6 

"A  perfect  encyclopaedia  of  the  steam  engine  and  its  details,  and  one  which  must  take  a  per- 
manent place  in  English  drawing-offices  and  workshops."—^  Foreman  Pattern-maker. 

"  This  is  an  excellent  book,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  con- 
struction and  design  of  medium-sized  stationary  engines.  ...  A  careful  study  of  its  contents  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  sections  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  probably  no  other  book  like  it 
In  this  country.  The  volume  aims  at  showing  the  results  of  practical  experience,  and  it  certainly 
may  claim  a  complete  achievement  of  this  idea." — Nature. 

"  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  its  value.  We  cordially  commend  it  to  all  concerned  in  the 
design  and  construction  of  the  steam  engine." — Mechanical  World. 

BOILER    AND    FACTORY    CHIMNEYS. 

Their  Draught-Power  and  Stability.  With  a  chapter  on  Lightning  Conductors. 
By  ROBERT  WILSON,  A.I.C.E.,  Author  of  "A  Treatise  on  Steam  Boilers,"  &c. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth 3/6 

"  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  scientific  building." — The  Builder. 

BOILER  MAKER'S  READY  RECKONER  &  ASSISTANT. 

With  Examples  of  Practical  Geometry  and  Templating,  for  the  Use  of  Platers, 
Smiths,  and  Riveters.  By  JOHN  COURTNEY,  Edited  by  D.  K.  CLARK, 
M.I. C.E.  Fourth  Edition,  480  pp.,  with  140  Illustrations.  Fcap.  Svo,  half- 
bound  7/O 

"  No  workman  or  apprentice  should  be  without  this  book." — Iron  Trade  Circular, 

REFRIGERATION,  COLD  STORAGE,  &   ICE-MAKING: 

A  Practical  Treatise  on   the  Art  and   Science   of  Refrigeration.      By  A.  J. 
WALLIS-TAYLER,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Author  ot  "  Refrigerating  and  Ice-Making 
Machinery."   600  pp.,  with  360  Illustrations.   Medium  Svo,  cloth.   Net  1  5/O 
"The  author  has  to  be  congratulated  on  the  completion  and  production  of  such  an  impor- 
tant work  and  it  cannot  fail  to  have  a  large  body  of  readers,  for  it  leaves  out  nothing  that  would  in 
any  way  be  of  value  to  those  interested  in  the  subject." — Steamship. 

"  No  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  handle  the  mammoth  preserving  installations  of  these  latter  days 
can  afford  to  be  without  this  valuable  book." — Glasgow  Herald. 

THE   POCKET  BOOK  OF  REFRIGERATION   AND   ICE- 
MAKING. 

Edited  by  A.  J.  WALLIS-TAYLER,  A.M.Inst.C.E.  Author  of  "  Refrigerating 
and  Ice-making  Machinery,"  &c.  Small  Crown  Svo,  cloth. 

[Just  Published.     Net  3/6 

REFRIGERATING    &    ICE-MAKING    MACHINERY. 

A   Descriptive   Treatise    for   the   Use   of  Persons   Employing   Refrigerating 
and    Ice-Making    Installations,   and    others.       By    A.    J.    WALLIS-TAYLER, 
A.-M.  Inst.  C.E.     Third  Edition,  Enlarged.     Crown  Svo,  cloth     .        .     7/6 
"  Practical,  explicit,  and  profusely  illustrated." — Glasgow  Herald. 

"  We  recommend  the  book,  which  gives  the  cost  of  various  systems  and  illustrations  showing 
details  of  parts  of  machinery  and  general  arrangements  of  complete  installations." — Builder. 

"  May  be  recommended  as  a  useful  description  of  the  machinery,  the  processes,  and  of  the 
facts,  figures,  and  tabulated  physics  of  refrigerating.  It  is  one  of  the  best  compilations  on  the 
subject. " — Engineer, 

ENGINEERING  ESTIMATES,  COSTS,  AND  ACCOUNTS. 

A  Guide  to  Commercial  Engineering.  With  numerous  examples  of  Estimates 
and  Costs  of  Millwright  Work,  Miscellaneous  Productions,  Steam  Engines  and 
Steam  Boilers ;  and  a  Section  on  the  Preparation  of  Costs  Accounts.  By 
A  GENERAL  MANAGER.  Second  Edition.  Svo,  cloth 1  2/O 

"  This  is  an  excellent  and  very  useful  book,  covering  subject-matter  in  constant  requisition  In 
every  factory  and  workshop.  .  .  .  The  book  is  invaluable,  not  only  to  the  young  engineer,  but 
also  to  the  estimate  department  of  every  works." — Builder. 

"  We  accord  the  work  unqualified  praise.  The  information  is  given  In  a  plain,  straightforward 
manner,  and  bears  throughout  evidence  of  the  intimate  practical  acquaintance  of  the  author  with 
every  phase  of  commercial  engineering." — Mechanical  World. 


CROSBY  LOCK  WOOD   &  SON'S   CATALOGUE, 


HOISTING    MACHINERY. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on.  Including  the  Elements  of  Crane  Construction 
and  Descriptions  of  the  Various  Types  of  Cranes  in  Use.  By  JOSEPH 
HORNER,  A.M.I.M.E.,  Author  of  '•  Pattern-Making,"  and  other  Works. 
Crown  8vo,  with  215  Illustrations,  including  Folding  Plates,  cloth. 

[Just  Published.     Net  7/6 

AERIAL  OR  WIRE-ROPE  TRAMWAYS. 

Their  Construction  and  Management.   By  A.  J.WAI.I.IS-TAYLER,  A.M.lnst.C.E. 

With  Si  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 7/6 

"This  is  in  its  way  an  excellent  volume.  Without  going  into  the  minutiae  of  the  subject,  it 
yet  lays  before  its  readers  a  very  good  exposition  of  the  vanous  systems  of  rope  transmission  in  use, 
and  gives  as  well  not  a  little  valuable  information  about  their  working,  repair,  and  management. 
We  can  safely  recommend  it  as  a  useful  general  treatise  on  the  subject." — The  Engineer. 

MOTOR  CARS  OR  POWER=CARRIAQES  FOR  COMMON 

ROADS. 

By  A.  J.  WALLIS-TAYLER,  A.  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Author  of  "Modern  Cycles," 

&c.     212  pp.,  with  76  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth     ....     4/6 

"  The  book  is  clearly  expressed  throughout,  and  is  just  the  sort  of  work  that  an  engineer 

thinking  of  turning  his  attention  to  motor-carriage  work,  would  do  well  to  read  as  a  preliminary 

to  starting  operations." — Engineering. 

PLATING    AND    BOILER   MAKING. 

A  Practical  Handbook  for  Workshop  Operations.     By  JOSEPH   G.  HORNER, 

A.M.I.M.E.     380  pp.  with  338  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth      .        .     7/6 

"  This  work  is  characterised  by  that  evidence  of  close  acquaintance  with  workshop  methods 

which  will  render  the  book  exceedingly  acceptable  to  the  practical  hand.    We  have  no  hesitation 

in  commending  the  work  as  a  serviceable  and  practical   handbook  on  a  subject  which  has  not 

hitherto  received  much  attention  from  those  qualified  to  deal  with  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner." — 

Mechanical  World. 

PATTERN    MAKING. 

A  Practical  Treatise,  embracing  the  Main  Types  of  Engineering  Construction, 
and  including  Gearing,  Engine  Work,  Sheaves  and  Pulleys,  Pipes  and  Columns, 
Screws,  Machine  Parts,  Pumps  and  Cocks,  the  Moulding  of  Patterns  in  Loam 
and  Greensand,  estimating  the  weight  of  Castings  &c.  By  JOSEI-H  G.  HORNER, 
A.M.I.M.E.  Third  Edition,  Enlarged.  With  486  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.  Net  7/6 

"  A  well-written  technical  guide,  evidently  written  by  a  man  who  understands  and  has  prac- 
tised what  he  has  written  about.  .   .  .   We  cordially  recommend  it  to  engineering  students,  young 
journeymen,  and  others  desirous  of  being  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  pattern-making."— Builder. 
"An  excellent  vade  mecum,  for  the  apprentice  who  desires  to  become  master  of  his  trade." 
-English  Mechanic. 

MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING    TERMS 

(Lockwood's  Dictionary  of).     Embracing  those  current  in  the  Drawing  Office, 
Pattern  Shop,  Foundry,  Fitting,  Turning,  Smiths',  and  Boiler  Shops,  &c.    Com- 
prising upwards  of  6,000  Definitions.     Edited  by  J.  G.  HORNER,  A.M.I.M.E. 
Third  Edition,  Revised,  with  Additions.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  .        .     Net  7/6 
"Just  the  sort  of  handy  dictionary  required  by  the  various  trades  engaged  in  mechanical  en- 
gineering.   The  practical  engineering  pupil  will  find  the  book  of  great  value  in  his  studies,  and  every 
f  jreman  engineer  and  mechanic  should  have  a  copy." — Building  News. 


TOOTHED    GEARING. 

A  Practical  Handbook  for  Offices  and  Workshops.   By  J.  HORNER,  A.M.I.M.E. 

With  184  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 6/O 

"  We  give  the  book  our  unqualified  praise  for  its  thoroughness  of  treatment,  and  recommend 
it  to  all  interested  as  the  most  'practical  book  on  the  subject  yet  written."—  Mechanical  H'orld. 

FIRES,    FIRE-ENGINES,    AND    FIRE    BRIGADES. 

With    a    History   of   Fire-Engines,    their   Construction,    Use,    and    Manage- 
ment ;   Foreign  Fire  Systems ;    Hints  on  Fire-Brigades,  &c.      By  C.   F.  T. 

YOUNG,  C.E.     8vo,  cloth £1   4s. 

"  To  such  of  our  readers  as  are  Interested  In  the  subject  of  fires  and  fire  apparatus  we  can 
most  heartily  commend  this  "book.."— Engineering. 


MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING, 


AERIAL  NAVIGATION. 

A  Practical  Handbook  on  the  Construction  of  Dirigible  Balloons,  Aerostats, 
Aeroplanes,  and  Aeremotors.  By  FREDERICK  WALKER,  C.E.,  Associate 
Member  of  the  Aeronautic  Institute.  With  104  Illustrations.  Large  Crown 
8vo,  cloth Net  7/6 

STONE-WORKING    MACHINERY. 

A  Manual  dealing  with  the  Rapid  and  Economical  Conversion  of  Stone.    With 

Hints  on  the  Arrangement  and  Management  of  Stone  Works.     By  M.  Powis 

BALE,  M.I. M.E.     Second  Edition,  enlarged.     Crown  8vo,  cloth     .         .     9/Q 

"  The  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  mason  or  student  of  stonework." — Celliery 

Guardian. 

"  A  capital  handbook  for  all  who  manipulate  stone  for  building  or  ornamental  purposes."— 
Machinery  Market. 

PUMPS    AND    PUMPING. 

A  Handbook  for  Pump  Users.  Being  Notes  on  Selection,  Construction,  and 
Management.  By  M.  Powis  BALE,  M.I. M.E.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth 3/6 

"The  matter  is  set  forth  as  concisely  as  possible.  In  fact,  condensation  rather  than  diffuse- 
ness  has  been  the  author's  aim  throughout ;  yet  he  does  not  seem  to  have  omitted  anything  likely  to 
be  of  use."— Journal  of  Gas  Lighting. 

"  Thoroughly  practical  and  clearly  written." — Glasgcnu  Herald. 

MILLING    MACHINES    AND    PROCESSES. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Shaping  Metals  by  Rotary  Cutters.  Including 
Information  on  Making  and  Grinding  the  Cutters.  By  PAUL  N.  HASLUCK, 
Author  of  "  Lathe-Work."  With  upwards  of  300  Engravings.  Large  crown  8vo, 
cloth 12/6 

"  A  new  departure  in  engineering  literature.  .  .  .  We  can  recommend  this  work  to  all  in- 
terested in  milling  machines  ;  it  is  what  it  professes  to  be— a  practical  treatise."— Engineer. 

"  A  capital  and  reliable  book  which  will  no  doubt  be  of  considerable  service  both  to  those 
who  are  already  acquainted  with  the  process  as  well  as  to  those  who  contemplate  its  adoption."— 
Industries. 

LATHE=WORK. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Tools,  Appliances,  and  Processes  employed  in 
the  Art  of  Turning.  By  PAUL  N.  HASLUCK.  Eighth  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 

cloth 5/O 

"  Written  by  a  man  who  knows  not  only  how  work  ought  to  be  done,  but  who  also  knows  how 
to  do  It,  and  how  to  convey  his  knowledge  to  others.  To  alltumers  this  book  would  be  valuable."— 
Engineering. 

"  We  can  safely  recommend  the  work  to  young  engineers.  To  the  amateur  It  will  simply  be 
invaluable.  To  the  student  it  will  convey  a  great  deal  of  useful  information." — Engineer. 

SCREW-THREADS, 

And  Methods  of  Producing   Them.     With   numerous   Tables  and  compltte 

Directions  for  using  Screw-Cutting  Lathes.     By  PAUL  N.  HASLUCK,  Author 

of  "Lathe-Work,"  &c.     Sixth  Edition.     Waistcoat-pocket  size       .         .1/6 

"  Full  of  useful  information,  hints  and  practical  criticism.     Taps,  dies,  and  screwing  tools 

generally  are  illustrated  and  their  action  described." — Mechanical  World. 

"  It  is  a  complete  compendium  of  all  the  details  of  the  screw-cutting  lathe  ;  In  fact,  a  multum- 
in-parvo  on  all  the  subjects  it  treats  upon." — Carpenter  and  Builder. 

TABLES  AND  MEMORANDA   FOR  ENGINEERS, 

MECHANICS,  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

Selected  and  Arranged  by  FRANCIS  SMITH.  Seventh  Edition,  Revised,  including 
ELECTRICAL  TABLES,  FORMULAE,  and  MEMORANDA.  Waistcoat-pocket  size, 
limp  leather.  [Just  Published.  1  /6 

"  It  would,  perhaps,  be  as  difficult  to  make  a  small  pocket-book  selection  of  notes  and  formulae 
to  suit  ALL  engineers  as  it  would  be  to  make  a  universal  medicine ;  but  Mr.  Smith's  waistcoat- 
pocket  collection  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  successful  attempt."— Engineer. 

"  The  best  example  we  have  ever  seen  of  270  pages  of  useful  matter  packed  into  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  card-case." — Building  News.  "  A  veritable  pocket  treasury  of  knowledge." — Iror. 

POCKET  GLOSSARY  OF  TECHNICAL  TERMS. 

English-French,  French-English ;  with  Tables  suitable  for  the  Architectural, 

Engineering,   Manufacturing,   and   Nautical  Professions.      By   JOHN   JAMES 

FLETCHER.     Third  Edition,  200  pp.    Waistcoat-pocket  size,  limp  leather    1/6 

"  It  is  a  very  great  advantage  for  readers  and  correspondents  in  France  and  England  to  ha^e 

so  large  a  number  of  the  words  relating  to  engineering  and  manufacturers  collected  in  a  liliputien 

volume.    The  little  book  will  be  useful  both  to  students  and  travellers."— A rchitect. 

"  The  glossary  of  terms  is  very  complete,  and  many  of  the  Tables  are  new  and  well  arranged, 
We  cordially  commend  the  book. "— Mechanical  H-'orld. 


CROSBY   LOCK  WOOD   &•  SON'S   CATALOGUE. 


THE    ENGINEER'S    YEAR    BOOK    FOR    1904. 

Comprising  Formulae,  Rules,  Tables,  Data  and  Memoranda  in  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical,  Marine  and  Mine  Engineering.  By  H.  R.  KEMPE,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E., 
M.I.E.E.,  Principal  Technical  Officer,  Engineer-in-Chief's  Office,  General  Post 
Office,  London,  Author  of  "A  Handbook  of  Electrical  Testing,"  "The 
Electrical  Engineer's  Pocket-Book,"  &c.  With  1,000  Illustrations,  specially 
Engraved  for  the  work.  Crown  8vo,  900  pp.,  leather.  [Just  Published.  Q/Q 

"  Kempe's  Year  B  )ok  really  requires  no  commendation.  Its  sphere  of  usefulness  is  widely 
known,  and  it  is  used  by  engineers  the  world  over.*'—  The  Engineer. 

"The  volume  is  distinctly  in  advance  of  most  similar  publications  In  this  country."— 
Engineering. 

"  This  valuable  and  well-designed  book  of  reference  meets  the  demands  of  all  descriptions  of 
engineers."— Saturday  Revina. 

"  Teems  with  up-to-date  information  in  every  branch  of  engineering  and  construction."— 
Building  Nevis. 

"  The  needs  of  the  engineering  profession  could  hardly  be  supplied  in  a  more  admirable, 
complete  and  convenient  form.  To  say  that  it  more  than  sustains  all  comparisons  is  praise  of  the 
highest  sort,  and  that  may  justly  be  said  of  it." — Mining-  Journal. 

"  There  is  certainly  room  for  the  newcomer,  which  supplies  explanations  and  directions,,  as 
well  as  formulae  and  tables.  It  deserves  to  become  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  technical 
annuals. " — A  rchitect. 

"  Brings  together  with  great  skill  all  the  technical  information  which  an  engineer  has  to  use 
day  by  day.  It  is  in  every  way  admirably  equipped,  and  is  sure  to  prove  successful"— Scotsman. 

"  The  up-to-dateness  of  Mr.  Kempe's  compilation  is  a  quality  that  will  not  be  lost  on  the  busy 
people  for  whom  the  work  is  intended." — Glasgow  Herald. 

THE    PORTABLE    ENGINE. 

A   Practical   Manual   on   its  Construction  and   Management.      For  the  use 
of  Owners  and  Users  of  Steam   Engines  generally.      By  WILLIAM   DYSON 
WANSBROUGH.     Crown  8vo,  cloth     ........     3/6 

"  This  is  a  work  of  value  to  those  who  use  steam  machinery.   .  .  .   Should  be  read  by  every 

one  who  has  a  steam  engine,  on  a  farm  or  elsewhere." — Mark  Lane  Express. 

IRON    AND    STEEL. 

A  Work  for  the  Forge,  Foundry,  Factory,  and  Office.  Containing  ready, 
useful,  and  trustworthy  Information  for  Ironmasters  and  their  Stock-takers ; 
Managers  of  Bar,  Rail,  Plate,  and  Sheet  Rolling  Mills;  Iron  and  Metal 
Founders ;  Iron  Ship  and  Bridge  Builders ;  Mechanical,  Mining,  and  Con- 
sulting Engineers ;  Architects,  Contractors,  Builders,  &c.  By  CHARLES  HOARE, 
Author  of  "The  Slide  Rule,"  &c.  Ninth  Edition.  321110,  leather  .  6/0 

CONDENSED    MECHANICS. 

A  Selection  of  Formulae,  Rules,  Tables,  and  Data    or  the  Use  of  Engineering 
Students,  &c.     By  W.  G.  C.  HUGHES,  A.M.I.C.E.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  .     2/6 
"The  b=ok  is  well  fitted  for  those  who  are  preparing  for  examination  and  wish  to  refresh 
their  knowledge  by  going  through  their  formulae  again."— Marine  Engineer. 

THE    SAFE    USE    OF    STEAM. 

Containing  Rules  for  Unprofessional  Steam  Users.  By  an  ENGINEER.  Seventh 
Edition.  Sewed 60. 

"  If  steam-users  would  but  learn  this  little  book  by  heart,  boiler  explosions  would  become 
sensations  by  their  rarity." — English  Mechanic. 

THE    CARE    AND    MANAGEMENT    OF    STATIONARY 

ENGINES. 

A  Practical  Handbook  for  Men-in-charge.  By  C.  HURST.  Crown  8vo.  Nef\IQ 

THE  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINE. 

The  Autobiography  of  an  Old  Locomotive  Engine.  By  ROBERT  WEATHER- 
BURN,  M.I.M.E.  With  Illustrations  and  Portraits  of  GEORGE  and  ROBERT 
STEPHENSON.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Net  2/6 

THE  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINE  AND  ITS  DEVELOPMENT. 

A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Gradual  Improvements  made  in  Railway  Engines 
between  1803  and  1903.  By  CLEMENT  E.  STRETTON,  C.E.  Sixth  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  [Just  Published.  Net  4/6 

"  Students  of  railway  history  and  all  who  are  interested  In  the  evolution  of  the  modern 
locomotive  will  find  much  to  attract  and  entertain  in  this  volume. "—The  Times, 


MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING,    ««. 


MODERN    MACHINE    SHOP    TOOLS, 

THEIR  CONSTRUCTION,  OPERATION,  AND  MANIPULATION. 

Including  both  Hand  and  Machine  Tools.  An  entirely  New  and  Fully 
Illustrated  Work,  treating  this  Subject  in  a  Concise  and  Comprehensive 
Manner.  A  Book  of  Practical  Instruction  in  all  Classes  of  Machine  Shop 
Practice.  Including  Chapters  on  Filing,  Fitting,  and  Scraping  Surfaces  ;  on 
Drills,  Reamers,  Taps,  and  Dies ;  the  Lathe  and  its  Tools  ;  Planers,  Shapers, 
and  their  Tools ;  Milling  Machines  and  Cutters ;  Gear  Cutters  and  Gear 
Cutting;  Drilling  Machines  and  Drill  Work;  Grinding  Machines  and  their 
Work;  Hardening  and  Tempering,  Gearing,  Belting,  and  Transmission 
Machinery ;  Useful  Data  and  Tables.  By  WILLIAM  H.  VAN  DERVOORT,  M.E. 
Illustrated  by  673  Engravings  of  Latest  Tools  and  Methods,  all  of  which  are 
fully  described.  Medium  8vo,  cloth.  [Just  Published.  Net  21  /O 

LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINE  DRIVING. 

A  Practical  Manual  for  Engineers  in  Charge  of  Locomotive  Engines.  By 
MICHAEL  REYNOLDS,  formerly  Locomotive  Inspector,  L.  B.  &  S.  C.  R. 
Eleventh  Edition.  Including  a  KEY  TO  THE  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINE. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth 4/6 

"  Mr.  Reynolds  has  supplied  a  want,  and  has  supplied  it  well.  We  can  confidently  recom- 
mend the  book  not  only  to  the  practical  driver,  but  to  everyone  who  takes  an  interest  in  the 
performance  of  locomotive  engines." — The  Engineer. 

"  Mr.  Reynolds  has  opened  a  new  chapter  in  the  literature  of  the  day.  This  admirable 
practical  treatise,  of  the  practical  utility  of  which  we  have  to  speak  in  terms  of  warm  commendation." 
— Athenceum. 

THE  MODEL  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEER, 

Fireman,  and  Engine-Boy.  Comprising  a  Historical  Notice  of  the  Pioneer 
Locomotive  Engines  and  their  Inventors.  By  MICHAEL  REYNOLDS.  Second 

Edition,  with  Revised  Appendix.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 4/6 

"  We  should  be  glad  to  see  this  book  in  the  possession  of  everyone  in  the  kingdom  who  has 
ever  laid,  or  is  to  lay,  hands  on  a  locomotive  engine." — Iron. 

CONTINUOUS  RAILWAY  BRAKES. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  several  Systems  in  Use  in  the  United  Kingdom  : 
their  Construction  and  Performance.  By  MICHAEL  REYNOLDS.  8vo,  cloth 

9/0 

"  A  popular  explanation  of  the  different  brakes.  It  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  forming 
public  opinion,  and  will  be  studied  with  benefit  by  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  brake."— English 
Mechanic. 

STATIONARY  ENGINE  DRIVING. 

A  Practical  Manual  for  Engineers  in  Charge  of  Stationary  Engines.  By 
MICHAEL  REYNOLDS.  Sixth  Edition.  With  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth 4/6 

"  The  author's  advice  on  the  various  points  treated  is  clear  and  practical." — Engineering: 
"  Our  author  leaves  no  stone  unturned.     He  is  determined  that  his  readers  shall  not  only 
know  something  about  the  stationary  engine,  but  all  about  it."— Engineer, 

ENGINE-DRIVING  LIFE. 

Stirring  Adventures  and    Incidents    in   the    Lives    of   Locomotive    Engine- 

Drivers.     By  MICHAEL  REYNOLDS.    Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  .  "|/6 

"  From  first  to  last  perfectly  fascinating.     Wilkie  Collins's  most  thrilling  conceptions  are 

thrown  into  the  shade  by  true  incidents,  endless  in  their  variety,  related  in  every  page." — North 

British  Mail. 

THE  ENGINEMAN'S  POCKET  COMPANION, 

And  Practical  Educator  for  Enginemen,  Boiler  Attendants,  and  Mechanics. 

By  MICHAEL   REYNOLDS.     With  45  Illustrations  and  numerous  Diagrams 

Fourth  Edition,  Revised.     Royal  i8mo,  strongly  bound  for  pocket  wear.  3/6 

"  A  most  meritorious  work,  giving  in  a  succinct  and  practical  form  all  the  information  an 

engine-minder  desirous  of  mastering  the  scientific  principles  of  his  daily  calling  would  requiie." — 

The  Miller. 


io          CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  &  SON'S  CATALOGUE. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  SURVEYING,  ETC. 
PIONEER    IRRIGATION. 

A  Manual  of  Information  for  Farmers  in  the  Colonies.  By  E.  O.  MAWSON, 
Executive  Engineer,  Public  Works  Department,  Bombay.  With  Numerous 
Plates  and  Diagrams.  Medium  8vo,  cloth. 

[Just  ready.    Price  about  7/6  net. 

SUMMARY  OF  CONTENTS  :— VALUE  OF  IRRIGATION.  AND  SOURCES  OF  WATER 
SUPPLY.— DAMS  AND  WEIRS.— CANALS.— UNDERGROUND  WATER,— METHODS  OF  IRRI- 
GATION.—SEWAGE  IRRIGATION.— IMPERIAL  AUTOMATIC  SLUICE  GATES.— THE  CULTI- 
VATION OF  IRRIGATED  CROPS,  VEGETABLES,  AND  FRUIT  TREES.— LIGHT  RAII  WAYS 
FOR  HEAVY  TRAFFIC.— USEFUL  MEMORANDA,  TABLES,  AND  DATA. 

TUNNELLING. 

A  Practical  Treatise.  By  CHARLES  PRELINI,  C.E.  With  additions  by 
CHARLES  S.  HILL,  C.E.  With  150  Diagrams  and  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo, 
cloth .  Net  1  6/O 

PRACTICAL   TUNNELLING. 

Explaining  in  detail  Setting-out  the  Works,  Shaft-sinking,  and  Heading-driving, 
Ranging  the  Lines  and  Levelling  underground,  Sub-Excavating,  Timbering 
and    the   Construction  of  the   Brickwork  of  Tunnels.      By    F.    W.    SIMMS, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.      Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Further  Extended,  including  the 
most  recent  (1895)  Examples  of  Sub-aqueous  and  other  Tunnels,  by  D.  KINNEAR 
CLARK,  M.  Inst.  C.E.    With  34  Folding  Plates.   Imperial  8vo,  cloth    £2  2s. 
"The  present  (1896)  edition  has  been  brought  right  up  to  date,  and  is  thus  rendered  a  work  to 
which  civil  engineers  generally  should  have  ready  access,  and  to  which  engineers  who  have  con- 
struction work  can  hardly  afford  to  be  without,  but  which  to  the  younger  members  of  the  profession 
Is  invaluable,  as  from  its  pages  they  can  learn  the  state  to  which  the  science  of  tunnelling  has 
attained." — Rail-way  News. 

THE   WATER   SUPPLY    OF  TOWNS    AND    THE   CON- 
STRUCTION   OF   WATER-WORKS. 

A  Practical  Treatise  for  the  Use  of  Engineers  and  Students  of  Engineering. 
By   W.  K.    BURTON,   A.M.   Inst.   C.E.,  Consulting   Engineer  to  the  Tokyo 
Water-works.      Second  Edition,    Revised   and    Extended.      With   numerous 
Plates  and  Illustrations.     Super-royal  8vo,  buckram.  [Just  PublisJied.    25/O 
I.  INTRODUCTORY.  —  II.  DIFFERENT  QUALITIES  OF  WATER.  —  ill.  QUANTITY  OF 
WATER  TO  BE  PROVIDED.— IV.  ON  ASCERTAINING  WHETHER  A  PROPOSED  SOURCE  OF 
SUPPLY    is  SUFFICIENT. —  V.   ON   ESTIMATING  THE  STORAGE   CAPACITY  REQUIRED 
TO  BE  PROVIDED.— VI.  CLASSIFICATION  OF  WATER-WORKS.— VII.  IMPOUNDING  RESER- 
VOIRS.—VIII.   EARTHWORK  DAMS.— IX.  MASONRY  DAMS.-X.   THE  PURIFICATION  OF 
WATER.— XI.   SETTLING  RESERVOIRS.— XII.   SAND   FILTRATION.— XIII.   PURIFICATION 
OF  WATER  BY  ACTION  OF  IRON,  SOFTENING  OF  WATER  BY  ACTION  OF  LIME,  NATURAL 
FILTRATION.— XIV.  SERVICE  OR  CLEAN  WATER  RESERVOIRS— WATER  TOWERS— STAND 
PIPES.— XV.  THE  CONNECTION  OF  SETTLING  RESERVOIRS.  FILTER  BEDS  AND  SERVICE 
RESERVOIRS.— xvi.   PUMPING  MACHINERY.— xvil.   FLOW  OF  WATER  IN  CONDUITS- 
PIPES  AND  OPEN   CHANNELS.— XVlll.   DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEMS.— XIX.   SPECIAL  PRO- 
VISIONS FOR  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  FIRE.— XX.  PIPES  FOR  WATER-WORKS.— XXI.  PRE- 
VENTION OF  WASTE  OF  WATER.— XXII.  VARIOUS  APPLIANCES  USED  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  WATER-WORKS. 

APPENDIX  I.  By  PROF.  JOHN  MILNE,  F.R.S.— CONSIDERATIONS  CONCERNING  THE 
PROBABLE  EFFECTS  OF  EARTHQUAKES  ON  WATER-WORKS,  AND  THE  SPECIAL  PRE- 
CAUTIONS TO  BE  TAKEN  IN  EARTHQUAKE  COUNTRIES. 

APPENDIX  II.  By  JOHN  DE  RIJKE,  C.E. —ON  SAND  DUNES  AND  DUNE  SAND  AS 
A  SOURCE  OF  WATER  SUPPLY. 

"  The  chapter  upon  nitration  of  water  is  very  complete,  and  the  details  of  construction  well 
Illustrated.  .  .  .  The  work  should  be  specially  valuable  to  civil  engineers  engaged  in  work  in 
Japan,  but  the  interest  is  by  no  means  confined  to  that  locality." — Engineer. 

"  We  congratulate  the  author  upon  the  practical  commonsense  shown  In  the  preparation  of 
this  work.  .  .  .  The  plates  and  diagrams  have  evidently  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  student." — Buildet. 

RURAL    WATER    SUPPLY. 

A  Practical  Handbook  on  the  Supply  of  Water  and  Construction  of  Water- 
works for  small  Country  Districts.  By  ALLAN  GREENWELL,  A.M.I.C.E., 
and  W.  T.  CURRY,  A.M.I.C.E.,  F.G.S.  With  Illustrations.  Second  Edition, 

Revised.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 5/O 

"We  conscientiously  recommend  it  as  a  very  useful  book  for  those  concerned  in  obtaining 

water  for  small  districts,  giving  a  great  deal  of  practical  information  in  a  smal  Icompass." — Builder. 

"  The  volume  contains  valuable  information  upon  all  matters  connected  with  water  supply. 

.    .    .    It  is  full  of  details  on  points  which  are  continually  before.water-works  engineers." — Nature. 
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THE    WATER  SUPPLY    OF    CITIES    AND    TOWNS. 

By  WILLIAM  HUMBER,  A.  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  and  M.  Inst.  M.E.,  Author  of  "  Cast 
and  Wrought  Iron  Bridge  Construction,"  &c.,  &c.     Illustrated  with  50  Double 
Plates,  i  Single  Plate,  Coloured   Frontispiece,  and  upwards  of  250  Woodcuts, 
and  containing   400   pp.   of  Text.      Imp.   410,   elegantly    and    substantially 
half-bound  in  morocco         ........     Net  £6  6s. 

LIST  OF  CONTENTS.    I.  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  SOME  OF  THE  MEANS  THAT  HAVE 

BEEN  ADOPTED  FOR    THE  SUPPLY   OF    WATER  TO   CITIES  AND    TOWNS.— II.   WATER  AND 

THE  FOREIGN  MATTER  USUALLY  ASSOCIATED  WITH  IT.— III.  RAINFALL  AND  EVAPORA- 
TION.—IV.  SPRINGS  AND  THE  WATER-BEARING  FORMATIONS  OF  VARIOUS  DISTRICTS. 
—V.  MEASUREMENT  AND  ESTIMATION  OF  THE  FLOW  OF  WATER.— VI.  ON  THE  SELECTION 
OF  THE  SOURCE  OF  SUPPLY.— VII.  WELLS.— Vlll.  RESERVOIRS.— IX.  THE  PURIFICATION 
OF  WATER.- X.  PUMPS.— XI.  PUMPING  MACHINERY.— XII.  CONDUITS.— Xili.  DISTRIBU- 
TION OF  WATER.— XIV.  METERS,  SERVICE  PIPES,  AND  HOUSE  FITTINGS.— XV.  THE  LAW 

AND  ECONOMY  OF  WATER-WORKS.— XVI.  CONSTANT  AND  INTERMITTENT  SUPPLY.— 

XVII.  DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES.— APPENDICES,  GIVING  TABLES  OF  RATES  OF  SUPPLY, 
VELOCITIES,  &c.,  &c.,  TOGETHER  WITH  SPECIFICATIONS  OF  SEVERAL  WORKS  ILLUS- 
TRATED, AMONG  WHICH  WILL  BE  FOUND  :  ABERDEEN,  BlDEFORD,  CANTERBURY, 

DUNDEE,  HALIFAX,  LAMBETH,  ROTHERHAM,  DUBLIN,  AND  OTHERS. 

"  The  most  systematic  and  valuable  work  upon  water  supply  hitherto  produced  in  English,  or 
in  any  other  language.  Mr.  Humber's  work  is  characterised  almost  throughout  by  an 
exhaustiveness  much  more  distinctive  of  French  and  German  than  of  English  technical  treatises." 
—Engineer. 

THE   PROGRESS  OF  ENGINEERING   (1863=6). 

By  WM.  HUMBER,  A.M. Inst.C.E.  Complete  in  Four  Vols.  Containing^  148 
Double  Plates,  with  Portraits  and  Copious  Descriptive  Letterpress.  Inipl.  410, 
half-morocco.  Price,  complete,  £1  2  1  2s.  ',  or  each  Volume  sold  separately 
at  £3  3s.  per  Volume.  Descriptive  List  of  Contents  on  application, 

HYDRAULIC  POWER  ENGINEERING. 

A  Practical  Manual  on  the  Concentration  and  Transmission  of  Power  by 
Hydraulic  Machinery.  By  G.  CROYDON  MARKS,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E.  With 
nearly  200  Illustrations.  8vo,  cloth.  Net  QIQ 

SUMMARY  OF  CONTENTS.  PRINCIPLES  OF  HYDRAULICS.— THE  FLOW  OF  WATER. 
—HYDRAULIC  PRESSURES,  MATERIAL.— TEST  LOAD  PACKINGS  FOR  SLIDING  SURFACES. 
—PIPE  JOINTS.— CONTROLLING  VALVES.— PLATFORM  LIFTS.— WORKSHOP  AND  FOUNDRY 
CRANES.— WAREHOUSE  AND  DOCK  CRANES.— HYDRAULIC  ACCUMULATORS.— PRESSES 
FOR  BALING  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES.— SHEET  METAL  WORKING  AND  FORGING  MACHINERY. 
—  HYDRAULIC  RIVETTERS.— HAND,  POWER,  AND  STEAM  PUMPS.— TURBINES.— IMPULSE 
TURBINES.— REACTION  TURBINES.— DESIGN  OF  TURBINES  IN  DETAIL.— WATER  WHEELS. 
—HYDRAULIC  ENGINES.— RECENT  ACHIEVEMENTS.— PRESSURE  OF  WATER.— ACTION 
OF  PUMPS,  &c. 

"  We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  this  thoroughly  valuable  work.  The  author  has  succeeded 
in  rendering  his  subject  interesting  as  well  as  instructive." — Practical  Engineer, 

"Can  be  unhesitatingly  recommended  as  a  useful  and  up-to-date  manual  on  hydraulic  trans- 
mission and  utilisation  of  power." — Mechanical  World 

HYDRAULIC  TABLES,  CO-EFFICIENTS,  &  FORMUL/E, 

For  Finding  the  Discharge  of  Water  from  Orifices,  Notches,  Weirs,  Pipes,  and 
Rivers.  With  New  Formulae,  Tables,  and  General  Information  on  Rain-fall, 
Catchment-Basins,  Drainage,  Sewerage,  Water  Supply  for  Towns  and  Mill 
Power.  By  JOHN  NEVILLE,  C.E.,  M.R.I.A.  Third  Edition,  revised,  with 
additions.  Numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  .  .  .  1 4/O 
"  It  is,  of  all  English  books  on  the  subject,  the  one  nearest  to  completeness."— A rchitect. 

HYDRAULIC    MANUAL. 

Consisting  of  Working  Tables  and  Explanatory  Text.  Intended  as  a  Guide  in 
Hydraulic  Calculations  and  Field  Operations.  By  Lowis  D'A.  JACKSON, 
Author  of  "Aid  to  Survey  Practice,"  "Modern  Metrology,"  &c.  Fourth 

Edition,  Enlarged.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth 1 6/O 

"  The  author  has  constructed  a  manual  which  may  be  accepted  as  a  trustworthy  guide 
to  this  branch  of  the  engineer's  profession." — Engineering, 

WATER    ENGINEERING. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Measurement,  Storage,  Conveyance,  and  Utilisa- 
tion of  Water  for  the  Supply  of  Towns,  for  Mill  Power,  and  for  other  Purposes. 
By  CHARLES  SLAGG,  A.M.Inst.C.E.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth .     716 
"  As  a  small  practical  treatise  on  the  water  supply  of  towns,  and  on  some  applications  of  water- 
power,  the  work  is  in  many  respects  excellent." — Engineering, 


12         CROSBY  LOCK  WOOD   &•   SON'S  CATALOGUE. 
THE  RECLAMATION  OF  LAND  FROM  TIDAL  WATERS. 

A  Handbook  for  Engineers,  Landed  Proprietors,  and  others  interested  in 
Works  of  Reclamation.  By  ALEX.  BEAZELEY,  M.Inst.  C.E.  8vo,  cloth. 

Net  10/6 

"  The  book  shows  in  a  concise  way  what  has  to  be  done  in  reclaiming  land  from  the  sea,  and 
the  best  way  of  doing  it.  The  work  contains  a  great  deal  of  practical  and  useful  information  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  to  engineers  entrusted  with  the  enclosure  of  salt  marshes,  and  to  land- 
owners intending  to  reclaim  land  from  the  sea." — The  Engineer. 

"The  author  has  carried  out  his  task  efficiently  and  well,  and  his  book  contains  a  large 
amount  of  information  of  great  service  to  engineers  and  others  interested  in  works  of  reclamation." 
— Nature. 

MASONRY  DAMS   FROM  INCEPTION  TO  COMPLETION, 

Including  numerous  Formulae,  Forms  of  Specification  and  Tender,  Pocket 
Diagram  of  Forces,  &c.  For  the  use  of  Civil  and  Mining  Engineers.  By 

C.  F.  COURTNEY,  M.  Inst.  C.E.     8vo,  cloth 9/0 

"  The  volume  contains  a  good  deal  of  valuable  data.  Many  useful  suggestions  will  be  found 
in  the  remarks  on  site  and  position,  location  of  dam,  foundations  and  construction." — Building- 
News. 

RIVER    BARS. 

The  Causes  of  their  Formation,  and  their  Treatment  by  "  Induced  Tidal 
Scour " ;  with  a  Description  of  the  Successful  Reduction  by  this  Method  «f 
the  Bar  at  Dublin.  By  I.  J.  MANN,  Assist.  Eng.  to  the  Dublin  Port  and  Docks 

Board.     Royal  8vo,  cloth 7/6 

"  We  recommend  all  interested  In  harbour  works — and,  indeed,  those  concerned  In  the 
improvements  of  rivers  generally — to  read  Mr.  Mann's  interesting  work." — Engineer. 

TRAMWAYS:  THEIR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  WORKING. 

Embracing  a  Comprehensive   History  of  the   System ;   with  an   exhaustive 

Analysis  of  the  Various  Modes  of  Traction,  including  Horse  Power,  Steam, 

Cable  Traction,   Electric  Traction,   &c. ;  a  Description  of  the  Varieties  of 

Rolling   Stock ;   and   ample   Details  of  Cost  and  Working  Expenses.     New 

Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised,  and  Including  the  Progress  recently  made  in 

Tramway  Construction,   &c.,   &c.     By  D.  KINNEAR  CLARK,   M.  Inst.  C.E. 

With  400  Illustrations.     8vo,  780  pp.,  buckram.  28/O 

"  The  new  volume  is  one  which  will  rank,  among  tramway  engineers  and  those  interested  in 

tramway  working,  with  the  Author's  world-famed  book  on  railway  machinery." — The  Engineer. 

SURVEYING   AS   PRACTISED   BY   CIVIL    ENGINEERS 

AND  SURVEYORS. 

Including  the  Setting-out  of  Works  for  Construction  and  Surveys  Abroad,  with 
many  Examples  taken  from  Actual  Practice.  A  Handbook  for  use  in  the  Field 
and  the  Office,  intended  also  as  a  Text-book  for  Students.  By  JOHN  WHITE- 
LAW,  Jun.,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Author  of  "  Points  and  Crossings."  With  about 

260  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth Net  ~\  Q/6 

"  This  work  is  written  with  admirable  lucidity,  and  will  certainly  be  found  of  distinct  value 
both  to  students  and  to  those  engaged  in  actual  practice."—  The  Guilder. 

PRACTICAL    SURVEYING. 

A  Text-Book  for  Students  preparing  for  Examinations  or  for  Survey-work  in 
the  Colonies.  By  GEORGE  W.  USILL,  A.M.I.C.E.  With  4  Lithographic 
Plates  and  upwards  of  330  Illustrations.  Seventh  Edition.  Including  Tables 
of  Natural  Sines,  Tangents,  Secants,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  7/6  cloth ;  or,  on  THIN 
PAPER,  leather,  gilt  edges,  rounded  corners,  for  pocket  use  .  .  .1  2/6 
"The  best  forms  of  instruments  are  described  as  to  their  construction,  uses  and  modes 

of  employment,  and  there  are  innumerable  hints  on  work  and  equipment  such  as  the  author,  In 

his  experience  as  surveyor,  draughtsman  and  teacher,  has  found  necessary,  and  which  the  student 

In  his  inexperience  will  find  most  serviceable."— Engineer. 

"The  first   book  which  should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  a  pupil  of  Civil  Engineering."— 

Architect. 

AID    TO    SURVEY    PRACTICE. 

For  Reference  in  Surveying,  Levelling,  and  Setting-out ;  and  in  Route  Sur- 
veys of  Travellers  by  Land  and  Sea.  With  Tables,  Illustrations,  and  Records. 
By  Lowis  D'A.  JACKSON,  A. M.I. C.E.  Second  Edition,  Enlarged.  8vo, 

cloth 12/6 

"  Mr.  Jackson  has  produced  a  valuable  vade-mecum  for  the  surveyor.  We  can  recommend 
this  book  as  contain'ng  an  admirable  supplement  to  the  teaching  of  the  accomplished  surveyor."— 
Athenceum. 

"  The  author  brings  to  his  work  a  fortunate  union  of  theory  and  practical  experience  which, 
aided  by  a  clear  and  luctd  style  of  writing,  renders  the  book  a  very  useful  one."— Builder, 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  SURVEYING,  &c.  13 

SURVEYING  WITH  THE  TACHEOMETER. 

A  practical  Manual  for  the  use  of  Civil  and  Military  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

Including   two  series   of  Tables   specially   computed  for   the  Reduction  of 

Readings  in  Sexagesimal  and  in  Centesimal  Degrees.     By  NEIL  KENNEDY, 

M.  Inst.  C.E.     With  Diagrams  and  Plates.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.        Net  1O/6 

"The  work  is  very  clearly  written,  and  should  remove  all  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  surveyor 

desirous  of  making  use  of  this  useful  and  rapid  instrument." — Nature. 

ENGINEER'S  &  MINING    SURVEYOR'S  FIELD   BOOK, 

Consisting  of  a  Series  of  Tables,  with  Rules,  Explanations  of  Systems,  and 
use  of  Theodolite  for  Traverse  Surveying  and  plotting  the  work  with  minute 
accuracy  by  means  of  Straight  Edge  and  Set  Square  only  ;  Levelling  with  the 
Theodolite,  Setting-out  Curves  with  and  without  the  Theodolite,  Earthwork 
Tables,  &c.  By  W.  DAVIS  HASKOLL,  C.E.  With  numerous  Woodcuts. 

Fourth  Edition,  Enlarged.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 1  2/O 

"  The  book  is  very  handy ;  the  separate  tables  of  sines  and  tangents  to  every  minute  will  make 
it  useful  for  many  other  purposes,  the  genuine  traverse  tables  existing  all  the  same." — Athenceum. 

LAND    AND    MARINE    SURVEYING. 

In  Reference  to  the  Preparation  of  Plans  for  Roads  and  Railways  ;  Canals, 
Rivers,   Towns'  Water   Supplies ;   Docks  and   Harbours.     With   Description 
and  Use  of  Surveying  Instruments.     By  W.  DAVIS  HASKOLL,  C.E.     Second 
Edition,  Revised,  with  Additions.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth     .        .        .     9/0 
"  This  book  must  prove  of  great  value  to  the  student.    We  have  no  hesitation  in  recom- 
mending It,  feeling  assured  that  it  will  more  than  repay  a  careful  study." — Mechanical  World. 

"  A  most  useful  book  for  the  student.  We  can  strongly  recommend  it  as  a  carefully-written 
and  valuable  text-book.  It  enjoys  a  well-deserved  repute  among  surveyors." — Builder. 

PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE    OF    LEVELLING. 

Showing  its  Application  to  Purposes  of  Railway  and  Civil  Engineering  in 
the  Construction  of  Roads  ;  with  Mr.  TELFORD'S  Rules  for  the  same.  By 
FREDERICK  W.  SIMMS,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  Eighth  Edition,  with  LAW'S  Practical 
Examples  for  Setting-out  Railway  Curves,  and  TRAUTWINE'S  Field  Practice 
of  Laying-out  Circular  Curves.  With  7  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 
8vo 8/6 

"  The  text-book  on  levelling  in  most  of  our  engineering  schools  and  colleges." — Engineer. 

"  The  publishers  have  rendered  a  substantial  service  to  the  profession,  especially  to  the 
younger  members,  by  bringing  out  the  present  edition  of  Mr.  Simms's  useful  work." — Engineering. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  METHOD  OF  CONDUCTING 

A    TRIGONOMETRICAL   SURVEY. 

For  the  Formation  of  Geographical  and  Topographical  Maps  and  Plans,  Mili- 
tary Reconnaissance,  LEVELLING,  &c.,  with  Useful  Problems,  Formulae, 
and  Tables.     By  Lieut. -General  FROME,  R.E.     Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and 
partly  Re-written  by  Major-General  Sir  CHARLES  WARREN,  G.C.M.G.,  R.E. 
With  19  Plates  and  115  Woodcuts,  royal  8vo,  cloth        ....     1  6/O 
"  No  words  of  praise  from  us  can  strengthen  the  position  so  well  and  so  steadily  maintained 
by  this  work.    Sir  Charles  Warren  has  revised  the  entire  work,  and  made  such  additions  as  were 
necessary  to  bring  every  portion  of  the  contents  up  to  the  present  date." — Broad  Arrow. 

TABLES  OF  TANGENTIAL  ANGLES  AND  MULTIPLES 

FOR   SETTING-OUT    CURVES. 

From  5  to  200  Radius.  By  A.  BEAZELEY,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  6th  Edition, 
Revised.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  use  of  the  Tables  for  Measuring  up 
Curves;  Printed  on  50  Cards,  and  sold  in  a  cloth  box,  waistcoat-pocket  size. 

3/6 

"  Each  table  Is  printed  on  a  small  card,  which,  placed  on  the  theodolite,  leaves  the  hands  free 
to  manipulate  the  instrument— no  small  advantage  as  regards  the  rapidity  of  work."— Engineer. 

"  Very  handy  :  a  man  may  know  that  all  his  day's  work  must  fall  on  two  of  these  cards,  which 
he  puts  Into  his  own  card-case,  and  leaves  the  rest  behind."— A  thenceum. 

HANDY    GENERAL    EARTH-WORK    TABLES. 

Giving  the  Contents  in  Cubic  Yards  of  Centre  and  Slopes  of  Cuttings  and 
Embankments  from  3  inches  to  80  feet  in  Depth  or  Height,  for  use  with  either 
66  feet  Chain  or  100  feet  Chain.  By  J.  H.  WATSON  BUCK,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 
On  a  Sheet  mounted  in  cloth  case 3/6 
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EARTHWORK    TABLES. 

Showing  the  Contents  in  Cubic  Yards  of  Embankments,  Cuttings,  &c.,  of 
Heights  or  Depths  up  to  an  average  of  80  feet.  By  JOSEPH  BROADBENT,  C.E., 

and  FRANCIS  CAMPIN,  C.E.     Crown  Svo,  cloth 5/O 

"  The  way  in  which  accuracy  is  attained,  by  a  simple  division  of  each  cross  section  into  three 
elements,  two  in  which  are  constant  and  one  variable,  is  ingenious." — Athenaeum. 

A    MANUAL    ON    EARTHWORK. 

By  ALEX.  J.  GRAHAM,  C.E.  With  numerous  Diagrams.  Second  Edition. 
i8mo,  cloth 2/6 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  LARGE  TUNNEL  SHAFTS. 

A  Practical  and  Theoretical  Essay.     By  J.  H.  WATSON  BUCK,  M.  Inst.  C.E., 
Resident  Engineer,  L.  and  N.  W.  R.     With  Folding  Plates,  Svo,  cloth   1  2/O 
"  Many  of  the  methods  given  are  of  extreme  practical  value  to  the  mason,  and  the  observa- 
tions on  the  form  of  arch,  the  rules  for  ordering  the  stone,  and  the  construction  of  the  templates, 
will  be  found  of  considerable  use.     We  commend  the  book  to  the  engineering  profession."— 
Building  News. 

"  Will  be  regarded  by  civil  engineers  as  of  the  utmost  value,  and  calculated  to  save  much 
time  and  obviate  many  mistakes." — Colliery  Guardian. 

CAST   &   WROUGHT    IRON    BRIDGE    CONSTRUCTION 

(A  Complete  and  Practical  Treatise  on),  including  Iron  Foundations.  In 
Three  Parts.— Theoretical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive.  By  WILLIAM  HUMBER, 
A.  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  and  M.  Inst.  M.E.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  much  im- 
proved, with  115  Double  Plates  (20  of  which  now  first  appear  in  this  edition), 
and  numerous  Additions  to  the  Text.  In  2  vols.,  imp.  410,  half-bound  in 

morocco £6  16s.  60. 

"  A  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  standard  literature  of  civil  engineering.  In  addition  to 
elevations,  plans,  and  sections,  large  scale  details  are  given,  which  very  much  enhance  the 
Instructive  worth  of  those  illustrations." — Civil  Engineer  and  Architects  Journal. 

"Mr.  Humber's  stately  volumes,  lately  issued— in  which  the  most  important  bridges 
erected  during  the  last  five  years,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Mr.  Brunei,  Sir  W.  Cubitt, 
Mr.  Hawkshaw,  Mr.  Page,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Hemans,  and  others  among  our  most  eminent 
engineers,  are  drawn  and  specified  in  great  detail." — Engineer. 

ESSAY   ON    OBLIQUE    BRIDGES 

(Practical  and  Theoretical).  With  13  large  Plates.  By  the  late  GEORGE 
WATSON  BUCK,  M.I.C.E.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  by  his  Son,  J.  H.  WATSON 
BUCK,  M.I.C.E.  ;  and  with  the  addition  of  Description  to  Diagrams  for 
Facilitating  the  Construction  of  Oblique  Bridges,  by  W.  H.  BARLOW,  M.I.C.E. 

Royal  Svo,  cloth 1  2/O 

"  The  standard  text-book  for  all  engineers  regarding  skew  arches  is  Mr.  Buck's  treatise, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  consult  a  better." — Engineer. 

"Mr.  Buck's  treatise  is  recognised  as  a  standard  text-book,  and  his  treatment  has  divested 
the  subject  of  many  of  the  intricacies  supposed  to  belong  to  it.  As  a  guide  to  the  engineer  and 
architect,  on  a  confessedly  difficult  subject,  Mr.  Buck's  work  is  unsurpassed."—  Building  News, 

THE    CONSTRUCTION    OF    OBLIQUE    ARCHES 

(A  Practical  Treatise  on).  By  JOHN  HART.  Third  Edition,  with  Plates. 
Imperial  Svo,  cloth 8/0 

GRAPHIC    AND    ANALYTIC    STATICS. 

In  their  Practical  Application  to  the  Treatment  of  Stresses  in  Roofs   Solid 

Girders,  Lattice,  Bowstring,  and  Suspension  Bridges,  Braced  Iron  Arches  and 

Piers,  and  other  Frameworks.     By  R.  HUDSON  GRAHAM,  C.E.     Containing 

Diagrams  and  Plates  to  Scale.     With  numerous  Examples,  many  taken  from 

existing    Structures.      Specially  arranged    for    Class-work    in    Colleges  and 

Universities.     Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     Svo,  cloth       .     1 6/O 

"  Mr.  Graham's  book  will  find  a  place  wherever  graphic  and  analytic  statics  are  used  or 

studied. " — Engineer. 

"  The  work  is  excellent  from  a  practica  point  of  view,  and  has  evidently  been  prepared 
with  much  care.  The  directions  for  working  are  ample,  and  are  illustrated  by  an  abundance  of 
well-selected  examples.  It  is  an  excellent  text-book  for  the  practical  draughtsman." — Athenaum. 

WEIGHTS   OF  WROUGHT  IRON   &   STEEL  GIRDERS. 

A  Graphic  Table  for  Facilitating  the  Computation  of  the  Weights  of  Wrought 
Iron  and  Steel  Girders,  &c.,  for  Parliamentary  and  other  Estimates,  By 
J,  H.  WATSON  BUCK,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  On  a  Sheet  .  .  .  .2/6 
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GEOMETRY    FOR  TECHNICAL  STUDENTS. 

An  Introduction  to  Pure  and  Applied  Geometry  and  the  Mensuration  of 
Surfaces  and  Solids,  including  Problems  in  Plane  Geometry  useful  in  Drawing- 
By  E.  H.SPRAGUE.A.M.I.C.E.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  {Just  Published.  AWJ/O 

PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY. 

For  the  Architect,  Engineer,  and  Mechanic.  Giving  Rules  for  the  Delineation 
and  Application  of  various  Geometrical  Lines,  Figures,  and  Curves.  By 

E.  W.  TARN,  M.A.,  Architect.     8vo,  cloth 9/0 

"  No  book  with  the  same  objects  in  view  has  ever  been  published  In  which  the  clearness  of 
the  rules  laid  down  and  the  illustrative  diagrams  have  been  so  satisfactory." — Scotsman. 

THE  GEOMETRY  OF  COMPASSES. 

Or,  Problems  Resolved  by  the  mere  Description  of  Circles  and  the  Use  of 
Coloured  Diagrams  and  Symbols.  By  OLIVER  BYRNE.  Coloured  Plates. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth 3/6 

EXPERIMENTS    ON    THE    FLEXURE    OF    BEAMS 

Resulting  in  the  Discovery  of  New  Laws  of  Failure  by  Buckling.  By  ALBERT 
E.  GUY.  Medium  8vo,  cloth.  [Just  Published.  Net  Q/Q 

HANDY   BOOK  FOR  THE    CALCULATION  OP  STRAINS 

In  Girders  and  Similar  Structures  and  their  Strength.  Consisting  of  Formulae 
and  Corresponding  Diagrams,  with  numerous  details  for  Practical  Applica- 
tion, &c.  By  WILLIAM  HUMBER,  A.  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  &c.  Fifth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  with  nearly  100  Woodcuts  and  3  Plates,  cloth  .  .  .  7/6 

"  The  formulae  are  neatly  expressed,  and  the  diagrams  good." — Athenaum. 

"  We  heartily  commend  this  really  handy  book  to  our  engineer  and  architect  readers."— 
English  Mechanic. 

TRUSSES    OF  WOOD   AND    IRON. 

Practical    Applications  of   Science  in   Determining    the   Stresses,    Breaking 
Weights,  Safe  Loads,  Scantlings,  and  Details  of  Construction.     With  Complete 
Working  Drawings.     By  WILLIAM  GRIFFITHS,  Surveyor.     8vo,  cloth     4/6 
"  This  handy  little  book  enters   so  minutely  into  every  detail  connected  with  the  con- 
struction of  roof  trusses  that  no  student  need  be  ignorant  of  these  matters."— Practical  Engineer. 

THE    STRAINS    ON    STRUCTURES    OF    IRONWORK. 

With  Practical  Remarks  on  Iron  Construction.  By  F.  W.  SHEILDS,  M.I.C.E. 
8vo,  cloth 5/O 

A  TREATISE   ON  THE  STRENGTH   OF  MATERIALS. 

With  Rules  for  Application  in  Architecture,  the  Construction  of  Suspension 
Bridges,  Railways,  &c.  By  PETER  BARLOW,  F.R.S.  A  new  Edition,  revised 
by  his  Sons,  P.  W.  BARLOW,  F.R.S.,  and  W.  H.  BARLOW,  F.R.S.  ;  to  which 
are  added,  Experiments  by  HODGKINSON,  FAIRBAIRN,  and  KIRKALDY  ;  and 
Formulae  for  calculating  Girders,  &c.  Edited  by  WM.  HUMBER,  A.M.I.C.E. 
8vo,  400  pp.,  with  19  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  cloth  .  .  .  1  8/O 

"  Valuable  alike  to  the  student,  tyro,  and  the  experienced  practitioner,  it  will  always  rank 
n  future  as  it  has  hitherto  done,  as  the  standard  treatise  on  that  particular  subject."— Engineer. 

SAFE    RAILWAY  WORKING. 

A  Treatise  on  Railway  Accidents,  their  Cause  and  Prevention ;  with  a  De- 
scription of  Modern  Appliances  and  Systems.  By  CLEMENT  E.  STRETTON, 
C.E.  With  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Plates.  Third  Edition,  Enlarged. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth 3/6 

"  A  book  for  the  engineer,  the  directors,  the  managers ;  and,  in  short,  all  who  wish  for 

information  on  railway  matters  will  find  a  perfect  encyclopaedia  in  '  Safe  Railway  Working.'  "— 

Railway  Review. 

EXPANSION   OF  STRUCTURES   BY    HEAT. 

By  JOHN  KEILY,  C.E.,  late  of  the  Indian  Public  Works  Department.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth 3/6 

"  The  aim  the  author  has  set  before  him,  viz.,  to  show  the  effects  of  heat  upon  metallic  and 
other  structures,  is  a  laudable  one,  for  this  is  a  branch  of  physics  upon  which  the  engineer  or 
architect  can  find  but  little  reliable  and  comprehensive  data  in  books." — Builder, 
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PUBLICATIONS    OF   THE    ENGINEERING 
STANDARDS    COMMITTEE. 

THE  ENGINEERING  STANDARDS  COMMITTEE  is  the  outcome  of  a 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  at  the  instance 
of  Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry,  K.C.B.,  to  inquire  into  the  advisability  of 
Standardising  Rolled  Iron  and  Steel  Sections. 

The  Committee  is  supported  by  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  the 
Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects, 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  and  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  ; 
and  the  value  and  importance  of  its  labours  has  been  emphatically 
recognised  by  his  Majesty's  Government,  who  have  made  a  liberal  grant 
from  the  Public  Funds  by  way  of  contribution  to  the  financial  resources  of 
the  Committee. 

The  subjects  already  dealt  with,  or  under  consideration  by  the 
Committee,  include  not  only  Rolled  Iron  and  Steel  Sections,  but  Tests 
for  Iron  and  Steel  Material  used  in  the  Construction  of  Ships  and  their 
Machinery,  Bridges  and  General  Building  Construction,  Railway  Rolling 
Stock  Underframes,  Component  Parts  of  Locomotives,  Railway  and 
Tramway  Rails,  Electrical  Plant,  Insulating  Materials,  Screw  Threads  and 
Limit  Gauges,  Pipe  Flanges,  Cement,  &c. 

Reports  already  Published  : — 

1.  BRITISH    STANDARD  SECTIONS. 

List  i.  EQUAL  ANGLES.— List  2.  UNEQUAL  ANGLES.— List  3.  BULB  ANGLES. 
List  4.  BULB  TEES.— List  5.  BULB  PLATES.— List  7.  CHANNELS.— List  8. 
BEAMS.  F'cap.  folio,  sewed.  [Just  Published.  Net  I/O 

2.  BRITISH  STANDARD  TRAMWAY  RAILS  AND  FISH 

PLATES:  STANDARD  SECTIONS  AND  SPECIFICATION. 

F'cap.  folio,  sewed.  [Just  Published.     -AW21/O 

3.  REPORT  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  GAUGE  LENGTH 

AND  SECTION   OF  TEST   BAR   ON   THE    PERCENTAGE    OF 
ELONGATION. 

By  Professor  W.  C.  UNWIN,  F.R.S.     F'cap.  folio,  sewed. 

[Just  Published.     Net  2/6 

4.  PROPERTIES  OF  STANDARD   BEAMS. 

Demy  8vo,  sewed.  [Just  Published.    Net  1  /Q 
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MARINE  ENGINEERING,  SHIPBUILDING, 
NAVIGATION,  ETC. 


THE     NAVAL     ARCHITECT'S     AND     SHIPBUILDER'S 

POCKET-BOOK  of  Formulae,  Rules,  and  Tables,  and  Marine  Engineer's  and 
Surveyor's  Handy  Book  of  Reference.  By  CLEMENT  MACKROW,  M.I.N.A. 
Eighth  Edition,  Carefully  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Fcap.,  leather.  Net  ~|  2/6 
SUMMARY  OF  CONTENTS:— SIGNS  AND  SYMBOLS,  DECIMAL  FRACTIONS.— TRIGO- 
NOMETRY.—PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY.— MENSURATION.— CENTRES  AND  MOMENTS  OF 
FIGURES.— MOMENTS  OF  INERTIA  AND  RADII  OF  GYRATION.— ALGEBRAICAL  EXPRESSIONS 
FOR  SIMPSON'S  RULES.— MECHANICAL  PRINCIPLES.— CENTRE  OF  GRAVITY.— LAWS  OF 
MOTION  —DISPLACEMENT,  CENTRE  OF  BUOYANCY.— CENTRE  OF  GRAVITY  OF  SHIP'S 
HULL.— STABILITY  CURVES  AND  METACENTRES.— SEA  AND  SHALLOW-WATER  WAVES. 
—ROLLING  OF  SHIPS.— PROPULSION  AND  RESISTANCE  OF  VESSELS.— SPEED  TRIALS.— 
SAILING  CENTRE  OF  EFFORT.— DISTANCES  DOWN  RIVERS,  COAST  LINES.— STEERING  AND 
RUDDERS  OF  VESSELS.— LAUNCHING  CALCULATIONS  AND  VELOCITIES.— WEIGHT  OF 
MATERIAL  AND  GEAR. —  GUN  PARTICULARS  AND  WEIGHT.— STANDARD  GAUGES.— 
RIVETED  JOINTS  AND  RIVETING.— STRENGTH  AND  TESTS  OF  MATERIALS.— BINDING 
AND  SHEARING  STRESSES,  &c.— STRENGTH  OF  SHAFTING,  PILLARS,  WHEELS,  &c.— 
HYDRAULIC  DATA,  &c.  —  CONIC  SECTIONS,  CATENARIAN  CURVES.  —  MECHANICAL 
POWERS,  WORK.— BOARD  OF  TRADE  REGULATIONS  FOR  BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.— BOARD 
OF  TRADE  REGULATIONS  FOR  SHIPS.— LLOYD'S  RULES  FOR  BOILERS.— LLOYD'S  WEIGHT 
OF  CHAINS.— LLOYD'S  SCANTLINGS  FOR  SHIPS.— DATA  OF  ENGINES  AND  VESSELS.— 
SHIPS'  FITTINGS  AND  TESTS.— SEASONING  PRESERVING  TIMBER.— MEASUREMENT  OF 
TIMBER.— ALLOYS,  PAINTS,  VARNISHES.— DATA  FOR  STOWAGE.— ADMIRALTY  TRANS- 
PORT REGULATIONS.  —  RULES  FOR  HORSE-POWER,  SCREW  PROPELLERS,  &c.— PER- 
CENTAGES FOR  BUTT  STRAPS,  &c.— PARTICULARS  OF  YACHTS.— MASTING  AND  RIGGING 
VESSELS.— DISTANCES  OF  FOREIGN  PORTS.  — TONNAGE  TABLES.— VOCABULARY  OF 
FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  TERMS.  —  ENGLISH  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  —  FOREIGN 
WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.— DECIMAL  EQUIVALENTS.— FOREIGN  MONEY.— DISCOUNT 
AND  WAGES  TABLES.— USEFUL  NUMBERS  AND  READY  RECKONERS.— TABLES  OF 
CIRCULAR  MEASURES.— TABLES  OF  AREAS  OF  AND  CIRCUMFERENCES  OF  CIRCLES.— 
TABLES  OF  AREAS  OF  SEGMENTS  OF  CIRCLES.— TABLES  OF  SQUARES  AND  CUBES  AND 
ROOTS  OF  NUMBERS.— TABLES  OF  LOGARITHMS  OF  NUMBERS.— TABLES  OF  HYPER- 
BOLIC LOGARITHMS.  — TABLES  OF  NATURAL  SINES,  TANGENTS,  &c.— TABLES  OF 
LOGARITHMIC  SINES,  TANGENTS,  &c. 

"  In  these  days  of  advanced  knowledge  a  wark  like  this  is  of  the  greatest  value.  It  contains 
a  vast  amount  of  information.  We  unhesitatingly  say  that  it  is  the  most  valuable  compilation  for  its 
specific  purpose  that  has  ever  been  printed.  No  naval  architect,  engineer,  surveyor,  seaman, 
wood  or  iron  shipbuilder,  can  afford  to  be  without  this  work." — Nautical  Magazine. 

"  Should  be  used  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  construction  or  design  of  vessels.  .  .  .  Will 
be  found  to  contain  the  most  useful  tables  and  formulae  required  by  shipbuilders,  carefully  collected 
from  the  best  authorities,  and  put  together  in  a  popular  and  simple  form.  The  book  is  one  of 
exceptional  merit." — Engineer. 

"  The  professional  shipbuilder  has  now,  in  a  convenient  and  accessible  form,  reliable  data  for 
solving  many  of  the  numerous  problems  that  present  themselves  in  the  course  of  his  work." — Iron. 

"  There  is  n»  doubt  that  a  pocket-book  of  this  description  must  be  a  necessity  in  the  ship- 
building trade.  .  .  The  volume  contains  a  mass  of  useful  information  clearly  expressed  and 
presented  in  a  handy  form." — Marine  Engineer. 

WANNAN'S  MARINE   ENGINEER'S  GUIDE 

To  Board  of  Trade  Examinations  for  Certificates  of  Competency.     Containing 

all  Latest  Questions  to  Date,  with  Simple,  Clear,   and  Correct    Solutions  ; 

302  Elementary  Questions  with   Illustrated  Answers,    and    Verbal  Questions 

and  Answers ;   complete  Set  of  Drawings   with  Statements  completed.     By 

A.  C.  W  ANN  AN,  C.E.,  Consulting  Engineer,  and  E.  W.  I.  WANNAN,  M.I.M.E., 

Certificated  First  Class  Marine  Engineer.    With  numerous  Engravings.    Third 

Edition,  Enlarged.     500  pages.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth     .         .      Net  "|  Q/6 

"  The  book  is  clearly  and  plainly  written  and  avoids  unnecessary  explanations  and  formulas, 

and  we  consider  it  a  valuable  book  for  students  of  marine  engineering." — Nautical  Magazine. 

WANNAN'S  MARINE  ENGINEER'S  POCKET=BOOK. 

Containing   Latest    Board  of  Trade  Rules  and    Data  for  Marine  Engineers. 

By  A.  C.  WANNAN.     Third  Edition,  Revised,  Enlarged,  and  Brought  up   to 

Date.     Square  iSmo,  with  thumb  Index,  leather.  {Just  Published.    5/O 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  in  this  little  pocket-book.      It  is  of  the  rule-of 

thumb  order,  and  is,  on  that  account,  well  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  sea-going  engineer." — 

Engineer. 

THE   SHIPBUILDING   INDUSTRY  OF  GERMANY. 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  G.  LEHMANN-FELSKOWSKI.     With  Coloured  Prints, 
Art  Supplements,  and   numerous   Illustrations   throughout  the  text.     Super- 
royal  410,  cloth.  [Just  Published.     Net  1O/6 
L.  B 
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SEA  TERMS,    PHRASES,    AND   WORDS 

(Technical  Dictionary  of)  used  in  the  English  and  French  Languages 
(English-French,  French-English).  For  the  Use  of  Seamen,  Engineers,  Pilots, 
Shipbuilders,  Shipowners,  and  Ship-brokers.  Compiled  by  W.  PIRRIE,  late  of 
the  African  Steamship  Company.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  limp  .  .  .  Q/Q 


This  volume  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  seamen,  engineers,  pilots,  shipbuilders  and  ship- 

It will  be  found  wonderfully  accurate  and  complete."  —  Scotsman. 
A  very  useful  dictionary,  which  has  long  been  wanted  by  French  and  English  engineers, 


owners.     It  will  be  found  wonderfully  accurate  and  comple 

"  A  very  useful  dictionary,  which  has  long 
masters,  officers  and  others."—  Shipping  World. 


ELECTRIC  SHIP-LIGHTING. 

A  Handbook  on  the  Practical  Fitting  and  Running  of  Ships'  Electrical  Plant, 
for  the  Use  of  Shipowners  and  Builders,  Marine  Electricians  and  Sea-going 
Engineers  in  Charge.  By  J.  W.  URQUHART,  Author  of  "Electric  Light," 
"  Dynamo  Construction,"  &c.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Extended. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  .....  7/6 

MARINE   ENGINEER'S  POCKET-BOOK. 

Consisting  of  useful  Tables  and  Formulae.  By  FRANK  PROCTOR,  A.I.N.A. 
Third  Edition.  Royal  321110,  leather  ........  4/O 

"  We  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  going  far  to  supply  a  long-felt  want."  —  Naval  Science 
"  A  most  useful  companion  to  all  marine  engineers."  —  United  Service  Gazette. 

ELEMENTARY  MARINE   ENGINEERING. 

A  Manual  for  Young  Marine  Engineers  and  Apprentices.     In  the  Form  of 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Metals,  Alloys,  Strength  of  Materials,  Construction 

and    Management    of  Marine    Engines    and    Boilers,    Geometry,    &c.     With 

an  Appendix  of  Useful  Tables.     By  J.   S.  BREWER.     Crown  8vo,  cloth     1/6 

"Contains  much  valuable  information  for  the  class  for  whom  it  is  intended,  especially  in  the 

chapters  on  the  management  of  boilers  and  engines."  —  Nautical  Magazine. 

MARINE    ENGINES  AND   STEAM   VESSELS. 

A  Treatise  on.  By  ROBERT  MURRAY,  C.E.  Eighth  Edition,  thoroughly 
Revised,  with  considerable  Additions  by  the  Author  and  by  GEORGE 
CARLISLE,  C.E.,  Senior  Surveyor  to  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Liverpool.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  .............  4/6 

PRACTICAL  NAVIGATION. 

Consisting  of  THE  SAILOR'S  SEA-BOOK,  by  JAMES  GREENWOOD  and  W.  H. 
ROSSER  ;  together  with  the  requisite  Mathematical  and  Nautical  Tables  for 
the  Working  of  the  Problems,  by  HENRY  LAW,  C.E.,  and  Professor  J.  R. 
YOUNG.  Illustrated.  iamo,  strongly  half-bound  .....  7/O 

THE   ART  AND  SCIENCE   OF  SAILMAKING. 

By  SAMUEL  B.  SADLER,  Practical  Sailmaker,  late  in  the  employment  of 
Messrs.  Ratsey  and  Lapthorne,  of  Cowes  and  Gosport.  With  Plates  and 
other  Illustrations.  Small  410,  cloth  .......  12/6 


"  This  extremely  practical  work  gives  a  complete  education  in  all  the  branches  of  the  manu- 
re, cutting  out,  roping,  seaming,  and 
rate  text-book  and  guide."—  Portsmouth 


- 

facture, cutting  out,  roping,  seaming,  and  goring.    It  is  copiously  illustrated,  and  will  form  a  first- 
Times. 


CHAIN   CABLES  AND   CHAINS. 

Comprising  Sizes  and  Curves  of  Links,  Studs,  &c.,  Iron  for  Cables  and  Chains, 
Chain  Cable  and   Chain  Making,   Forming  and  Welding  Links,  Strength  of 
Cables  and  Chains,  Certificates  for  Cables,   Marking  Cables,  Prices  of  Chain 
Cables  and  Chains,   Historical  Notes,   Acts  of  Parliament,   Statutory  Tests, 
Charges    for    Testing,     List    of    Manufacturers    of    Cables,    &c.,    &c.      By 
THOMAS  W.   TRAILL,   F.E.R.N.,  M.Inst.C.E.,   Engineer-Surveyor-in-Chief, 
Board  of  Trade,  Inspector  of  Chain  Cable  and  Anchor  Proving  Establishments, 
and  General  Superintendent  Lloyd's  Committee  on   Proving  Establishments. 
With   numerous   Tables.   Illustrations,  and   Lithographic   Drawings.      Folio, 
cloth,  bevelled  boards  ..........     £2  2s. 

"  It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  Information.     Nothing  saems  to  be  wanting  to  make  it 
a  complete  and  standard  work  ;f  reference  on  the  subject."—  Nautical  Magazine, 
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MINING,    METALLURGY,    AND 
COLLIERY   WORKING. 


THE    OIL    FIELDS   OF    RUSSIA    AND   THE    RUSSIAN 

PETROLEUM    INDUSTRY. 

A  Practical  Handbook  on  the  Exploration,  Exploitation,  and  Management 
of  Russian  Oil  Properties,  including  Notes  on  the  Origin  of  Petroleum  in 
Russia,  a  Description  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Liquid  Fuel,  and  a 
Translation  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  concerning  Russian  Oil  Properties. 
By  A.  BEEBY  THOMPSON,  A.M.I.M.E.,  late  Chief  Engineer  and  Manager  of 
the  European  Petroleum  Company's  Russian  Oil  Properties.  About  500  pp. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Photographic  Plates,  and  a  Map  of  the 
Balakhany-Saboontchy-Romany  Oil  B'ield.  Super-royal  8vo,  cloth. 

[Just  Published.     Net  £3  3S. 

MACHINERY  FOR  METALLIFEROUS  MINES. 

A  Practical  Treatise  for  Mining  Engineers,  Metallurgists,  and  Managers  of 
Mines.  By  E.  HENRY  DAVIES,  M.E.,  F.G.S.  600  pp.  With  Folding  Plates 
and  other  Illustrations.  Medium  8vo,  cloth  ....  Net  25/O 

"  Deals  exhaustively  with  the  many  and  complex  details  which  go  to  make  up  the  sum  total  of 
machinery  and  other  requirements  for  the  successful  working  of  metalliferous  mines,  and  as  a  book 
of  ready  reference  is  of  the  highest  value  to  mine  managers  and  directors." — Mining  Journal. 

THE  DEEP  LEVEL  MINES  OF  THE  RAND, 

And  their  Future  Development,  considered  from  the  Commercial  Point  of  View. 
By  G.  A.  DENNY  (of  Johannesburg),  M.N.E.  I.M.E.,  Consulting  Engineer  to 
the  General  Mining  and  Finance  Corporation,  Ltd.,  of  London,  Berlin,  Paris, 
and  Johannesburg.  Fully  Illustrated  with  Diagrams  and  Folding  Plates. 

Royal  8vo,  buckram Net  25/O 

"  Mr.  Denny  by  confining  himself  to  the  consideration  of  the  future  of  the  deep-level  mines 
of  the  Rand  breaks  new  ground,  and  by  dealing  with  the  subject  rather  from  a  commercial  stand- 
point than  from  a  scientific  one,  appeals  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers.  The  book  cannot  fail  to  prove 
of  very  great  value  to  investors  in  South  African  mines." — Mining  Journal. 

PROSPECTING    FOR  GOLD. 

A  Handbook  of  Information  and  Hints  for  Prospectors  based  on  Personal 
Experience.  By  DANIEL  J.  RANKIN,  F.R.S.G.S.,  M.R.A.S.,  formerly 
Manager  of  the  Central  African  Company,  and  Leader  of  African  Gold  Pros- 
pecting Expeditions.  With  Illustrations  specially  Drawn  and  Engraved  for 

the  Work.  F'cap.  8vo,  leather Net  7/6 

"This  well-compiled  book  contains  a  collection  of  the  richest  gems  of  useful  knowledge  for 

the  prospector's  benefit.    A  special  table  is  given  to  a«celerate  the  spotting  at  a  glance  of  minerals 

associated  with  gold." — Mining  Journal. 

THE  METALLURGY  OF  GOLD. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Metallurgical  Treatment  of  Gold-bearing  Ores. 

Including   the  Assaying,   Melting,   and   Refining  of  Gold.     By  M.  EISSLER, 

M,  Inst.  M.M.     Fifth  Edition,  Enlarged.     With    over   300  Illustrations   and 

numerous  Folding  Plates.    Medium  8vo,  cloth         ....     -A^21/O 

"  This  book  thoroughly  deserves  its  title  of  a  '  Practical  Treatise.'    The  whole  process  of  gold 

mining,  from  the  breaking  of  the  quartz  to  the  assay  of  the  bullion,  is  described  in  clear  and  orderly 

narrative  and  with  much,  but  not  too  much,  fulness  of  detail."— Saturday  Review. 

THE  CYANIDE  PROCESS  OF  GOLD  EXTRACTION. 

And  its  Practical  Application  on  the  Witwatersrand  Gold  Fields  and  elsewhere. 

By  M.   EISSLER,  M.  Inst.  M.M.     With    Diagrams   and  Working  Drawings. 

Thhd  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  8vo,  cloth  ....  NefJIQ 
"  This  book  is  iust  what  was  needed  to  acquaint  mining  men  with  the  actual  working  of  a 
process  which  is  not  only  the  rr.ost  popular,  but  is,  as  a  general  rule,  the  most  successful  for  the 
extraction  of  gold  from  tailings."— Mining  Journal. 

DIAMOND  DRILLING  FOR  GOLD  &  OTHER  MINERALS. 

A  Practical  Handbook  on  the  Use  of  Modern  Diamond  Core  Drills  in  Pro- 
specting and  Exploiting  Mineral-Bearing  Properties,  including  Particulars  of 
the  Costs  of  Apparatus  and  Working.  By  G.  A.  DENNY,  M.N.E.  Inst.  M.E., 
M.  Inst.  M.M.  Medium  8vo,  168  pp.,  with  Illustrative  Diagrams  .  "|  2/6 

"  There  is  certainly  scope  for  a  work  on  diamond  drilling,  and  Mr.  Denny  deserves  grateful 
recognition  for  supplying  a  decided  want."— Mining  Journal. 
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GOLD    ASSAYING. 

A  Practical  Handbook  for  Assayers,  Bankers,  Chemists,  Bullion  Smelters, 
Goldsmiths,  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers,  Prospectors,  Students,  and 
others.  By  H.  JOSHUA  PHILLIPS,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  A.I.C.E.,  Author  of 
"  Engineering  Chemistry,"  etc.  Large  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

[Just  ready,  price  about  716  net. 

FIELD  TESTING  FOR  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

A  Practical  Manual  for  Prospectors  and  Miners.  By  W.  H.  MERRITT, 
M.N.E.  Inst.  M.E.,  A.R.S.M.,  &c.  With  Photographic  Plates  and  other 
Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo,  leather Net  5/Q 

"As  an  instructor  of  prospectors' classes  Mr.  Merritt  has  the  advantage  of  knowing 
exactly  the  information  likely  to  be  most  valuable  to  the  miner  in  the  field.  The  contents  cover 
all  the  details  of  sampling  and  testing  gold  and  silver  ores.  A  useful  addition  to  a  prospector's 
kit."— Mining  Journal. 

THE  PROSPECTOR'S  HANDBOOK. 

A  Guide  for  the  Prospector  and  Traveller  in  search  of  Metal- Bearing  or  other 

Valuable  Minerals.     By  J.  W.  ANDERSON,  M.A.  (Camb.),  F.R.G.S.      Ninth 

Edition.     Small  crown  8vo,  3/6  cloth  ;  or,  leather        ....     4/6 

"  Will  supply  a  much-felt  want,  especially  among  Colonists,  in  whose  way  are  so  often  thrown 

many  mineralogical  specimens  the  value  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine." — Engineer. 

"  How  to  find  commercial  minerals,  and  how  to  identify  them  when  they  are  found,  are  the 
leading  points  to  which  attention  is  directed.  The  author  has  managed  to  pack  as  much  practical 
detail  into  his  pages  as  would  supply  material  for  a  book  three  times  its  size."— Mining  Journal. 

THE  METALLURGY  OF  SILVER. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Amalgamation,  Roasting,  and  Lixiviation  of  Silver 

Ores.     Including  the  Assaying,  Melting,  and  Refining  of  Silver  Bullion.     By 

M.  EISSLER,  M.  Inst.  M.M.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth         .     1O/6 

"  A  practical  treatise,  and  a  technical  work  which  we  are  convinced  will  supply  a  long-felt 

want  amongst  practical  men,  and  at  the  same  time  be  of  value  to  students  and  others  indirectly 

connected  with  the  industries." — Mining  Journal. 

THE   HYDRO-METALLURGY  OF  COPPER. 

Being  an  Account  of  Processes  Adopted  in  the  Hydro-Metallurgical  Treat- 
ment of  Cupriferous  Ores,  Including  the  Manufacture  of  Copper  Vitriol,  with 
Chapters  on  the  Sources  of  Supply  of  Copper  and  the  Roasting  of  Copper  Ores. 
By  M.  EISSLER,  M.  Inst.  M.M.    8vo,  cloth        ....        7VW12/9 
"  In  this  volume  the  various  processes  for  the  extraction  of  copper  by  wet  methods  are  fully 
detailed.     Costs  are  given  when  available,  and  a  great  deal  of  useful  informati  in  about  the  copper 
industry  of  the  world  is  presented  in  an  interesting  and  attractive  manner." — Mining  Journal. 

THE  METALLURGY  OF  ARGENTIFEROUS  LEAD. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Smelting  of  Silver-Lead  Ores  and  the  Refining  of 
Lead  Bullion.  Including  Reports  on  various  Smelting  Establishments  and 
Descriptions  of  Modern  Smelting  Furnaces  and  Plants  in  Europe  and  America. 
By  M.  EISSLER,  M.  Inst.  M.M.,  Author  of  "The  Metallurgy  of  Gold,"  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  400  pp.,  with  183  Illustrations,  cloth 12/6 

"  The  numerous  metallurgical  processes,  which  are  fully  and  extensively  treated  of,  embrace 

all  the  stages  experienced  in  the  passage  of  the  lead  from  the  various  natural  states  to  its  issue  from 

the  refinery  as  an  article  of  commerce." — Practical  Engineer. 

METALLIFEROUS  MINERALS  AND  MINING. 

By  D.  C.  DAVIES,  F.G.S.  Sixth  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  much 
Enlarged  by  his  Son,  E.  HENRY  DAVIES,  M.E.,  F.G.S.  600  pp.,  with  173 
Illustrations.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  .....  Net  1  2/6 

"  Neither  the  practical  miner  nor  the  general  reader,  interested  in  mines,  can  have  a  better 
book  for  his  companion  and  his  guide."— Mining  Journal. 

EARTHY  AND  OTHER  MINERALS  AND  MINING. 

By  D.  C.  DAVIES,  F.G.S.,  Author  of  "  Metalliferous  Minerals,"  &c.  Third 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  his  Son,  E.  HENRY  DAVIES,  M.E.,  F.G.S. 

With  about  100  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 1  2/6 

"  We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any  English  work  on  mining  matters  that  contains 
the  same  amount  of  information  packed  in  equally  convenient  form."— Academy. 

BRITISH  MINING. 

A  Treatise  on  the  History,  Discovery,  Practical  Development,  and  Future 
Prospects  of  Metalliferous  Mines  in  the  United  Kingdom.  By  ROBERT 
HUNT,  F.R.S.,  late  Keeper  of  Mining  Records.  Upwards  of  950  pp.,  with 
230  Illustrations.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  Super -royal  8vo,  cloth  £2  2s. 
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POCKET-BOOK  FOR  MINERS  AND  METALLURGISTS. 

Comprising  Rules,  Formulae,  Tables,  and  Notes  for  Use  in  Field  and  Office 
Work.  By  F.  DANVERS  POWER,  F.G.S.,  M.E.  Second  Edition,  Corrected. 
Fcap.  8vo,  leather 9/O 

"  This  excellent  book  Is  an  admirable  example  of  its  kind,  and  ought  to  find  a  large  sale 
amongst  English-speaking  prospectors  and  mining  engineers." — Engineering. 

THE  MINER'S  HANDBOOK. 

A  Handy  Book  of  Reference  on  the  subjects  of  Mineral  Deposits,  Mining 

Operations,  Ore  Dressing,  &c.     For  the  Use  of  Students  and  others  interested 

in  Mining  Matters.     Compiled  by  JOHN  MILNE,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Mining 

in  the  Imperial  University  of  Japan.  Third  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  leather      7/6 

"  Professor  Milne's  handbook  is  sure  to  be  received  with  favour  by  all  connected  with 

mining,  and  will  be  extremely  popular  among  students." — Athentzum, 

IRON  ORES  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND. 

Their  Mode  of  Occurrence,  Age  and  Origin,  and  the  Methods  of  Searching  for 
and  Working  Them.  With  a  Notice  of  some  of  the  Iron  Ores  of  Spain.  By 
J.  D.  KENDALL,  F.G.S.,  Mining  Engineer.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  .  .  16/O 

MINE  DRAINAGE. 

A  Complete  Practical  Treatise  on  Direct-Acting  Underground  Steam 
Pumping  Machinery.  By  STEPHEN  MICHELL.  Second  Edition,  Re-written 
and  Enlarged.  With  250  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo,  cloth  .  Net  25/O 

HORIZONTAL  PUMPING  ENGINES.— ROTARY     AND    NON-ROTARY     HORIZONTAL 

ENGINES.— SIMPLE  AND  COMPOUND  STEAM  PUMPS.— VERTICAL  PUMPING  ENGINES.— 
ROTARY  AND  NON-ROTARY  VERTICAL  ENGINES.— SIMPLE  AND  COMPOUND  STEAM 
PUMPS.  —  TRIPLE-EXPANSION  STEAM  PUMPS.  —  PULSATING  STEAM  PUMPS.  —  PUMP 
VALVES.— SINKING  PUMPS,  &c.,  &c. 

"This  volume  contains  an  immense  amount  of  important  and  interesting  new  matter. 
The  book  should  undoubtedly  prove  of  great  use  to  all  who  wish  for  information  on  the  sub- 
ject."— The  Engineer. 

ELECTRICITY  AS  APPLIED  TO  MINING. 

By  ARNOLD  LUPTON,  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.I.M.E.,  M.I.E.E.,  late  Professor  of 
Coal  Mining  at  the  Yorkshire  College,  Victoria  University,  Mining  Engineer 
and  Colliery  Manager;  G.  D.  ASPINALL  PARR,  M.I.E.E.,  A.M.I.M.E., 
Associate  of  the  Central  Technical  College,  City  and  Guilds  of  London,  Head 
of  the  Electrical  Engineering  Department,  Yorkshire  College,  Victoria 
University;  and  HERBERT  PERKIN,  M.I.M.E.,  Certified  Colliery  Manager, 
Assistant  Lecturer  in  the  Mining  Department  of  the  Yorkshire  College, 
Victoria  University.  With  about  170  Illustrations.  Medium  8vo,  cloth. 

Net  9/O 
(For  SUMMARY  OF  CONTENTS,  see  page  23.) 

THE  COLLIERY  MANAGER'S  HANDBOOK. 

A  Comprehensive   Treatise  on    the   Laying-out   and  Working  of  Collieries, 

Designed  as  a  Book  of  Reference  for  Colliery  Managers,  and  for  the  Use  of  Coal 

Mining  Students  preparing  for  First-class  Certificates.      By  CALEB  PAMELY, 

Mining  Engineer  and  Surveyor;  Member  of  the  North  of  England  Institute  of 

Mining  and  Mechanical  Engineers ;  and  Member  of  the  South  Wales  Institute 

of  Mining  Engineers.      With  700  Plans,  Diagrams,  and  other  Illustrations. 

Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  964  pp.  Medium  Svo,  cloth    £1    5s. 

GEOLOGY.— SEARCH    FOR    COAL.— MINERAL    LEASES    AND    OTHER  HOLDINGS.— 

SHAFT  SINKING.— FITTING  UP  THE  SHAFT  AND  SURFACE  ARRANGEMENTS.— STEAM 

BOILERS  AND  THEIR  FITTINGS.— TIMBERING  AND  WALLING.— NARROW    WORK    AND 

METHODS    OF    WORKING.  —  UNDERGROUND    CONVEYANCE. —DRAINAGE.— THE  GASES 

MET  WITH  IN  MINES  ;    VENTILATION.  —  ON  THE  FRICTION  OF  AIR  IN   MINES.  —  THE 

PRIESTMAN    OIL    ENGINE  ;    PETROLEUM     AND    NATURAL    GAS.  —  SURVEYING    AND 

PLANNING.— SAFETY  LAMPS  AND  FIREDAMP  DETECTORS.— SUNDRY  AND   INCIDENTAL 

OPERATIONS  AND  APPLIANCES.— COLLIERY  EXPLOSIONS.— MISCELLANEOUS  QUESTIONS 

AND    ANSWERS.—  Appendix:    SUMMARY  OF    REPORT    OF    H.M.    COMMISSIONERS    ON 

ACCIDENTS  IN  MINES. 

"  Mr.  Pamely's  work  is  eminently  suited  to  the  purpose  or  which  it  is  intended,  being  clear, 
Interesting,  exhaustive,  rich  in  detail,  and  up  to  date,  giving  descriptions  of  the  latest  machines  in 
every  department.  A  mining  engineer  could  scarcely  go  wrong  who  followed  this  work." — Colliery 
Guardian. 

"  Mr.  Pamely  has  not  only  given  us  a  comprehensive  reference  book  of  a  very  high  order 
suitable  to  the  requirements  of  mining  engineers  and  colliery  managers,  but  has  also  provided 
mining  students  with  a  class-book  that  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  instructive." — Colliery  Manager. 

"This  is  the  most  complete  'all-round  work  on  coal-mining  published  in  the  English 
language.  .  .  .  No  library  of  coal-mining  books  is  complete  without  it." — Colliery  Engineer 
(Scranton,  Pa.,  U.S.A.). 
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COLLIERY  WORKING  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

Comprising  the  Duties  of  a  Colliery  Manager,  the  Oversight  and  Arrange- 
ment of  Labour  and  Wages,  and  the  different  Systems  of  Working  Coal 
Seams.  By  H.  F.  BULMAN  and  R.  A.  S.  REDMAYNE.  350  pp.,  with 
28  Plates  and  other  Illustrations,  including  Underground  Photographs. 
Medium  Svo,  cloth.  1  5/O 

"  This  is,  indeed,  an  admirable  Handbook  for  Colliery  Managers,  in  fact  it  is  an  indispensable 
adjunct  to  a  Colliery  Manager's  education,  as  well  as  being  a  most  useful  and  interesting  work 
on  the  subject  for  all  who  in  any  way  have  to  do  with  coal  mining.  The  underground  photographs 
are  an  attractive  feature  of  the  work,  being  very  lifelike  and  necessarily  true  representations  of  the 
scenes  they  depict." — Colliery  Guardian. 

"  Mr.  Bulman  and  Mr.  Redmayne,  who  are  both  experienced  Colliery  Managers  of  great 
literary  ability,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  supplied  an  authoritative  work  dealing  with  a  side 
of  the  subject  of  coal  mining  which  has  hitherto  received  but  scant  treatment.  The  authors 
elucidate  their  text  by  119  woodcuts  and  28  plates,  most  of  the  latter  being  admirable  reproductions 
of  photographs  taken  underground  with  the  aid  of  the  magnesium  flash-light.  These  illustrations 
are  excellent." — Nature. 

COAL  AND  COAL  MINING. 

By  the  late  Sir  WAKINGTON  W.  SMYTH,  M.A.,  F.R.S..  Chief  Inspector  of  the 
Mines  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  Eighth  Edition,  Revised 
and  Extended  by  T.  FORSTER  BROWN,  Mining  and  Civil  Engineer,  Chief 
Inspector  of  the  Mines  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth.  3/6 

"  As  an  outline  is  given  of  every  known  coal-field  in  this  and  other  countries,  as  well  as  of  the 

principal  methods  of  working,  the  book  will  doubtless  interest  a  very  large  number  of  readers,"— 

Mining  Journal. 

NOTE5  AND   FORMULAE   FOR  MINING   STUDENTS. 

By  JOHN  HERMAN  MERIVALE,  M.A.,  Late  Professor  of  Mining  in  the  Durham 

College   of  Science,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.       Fourth   Edition,  Revised   and 

Enlarged.     By  H.  F.  BULMAN,  A.M.Inst.C.E.    Small  crown  Svo,  cloth.    2/6 

"  The  author  has  done  his  work  in  a  creditable  manner,  and  has  produced  a  book  that  will 

be  of  service  to  students  and  those  who  are  practically  engaged  in  mining  operations."— Engineer. 

INFLAMMABLE  GAS  AND  VAPOUR  IN  THE  AIR 

(The  Detection  and  Measurement  of).     By  FRANK  CLOWES,  D.Sc.,   Lond., 
F.I.C.    With  a  Chapter  on  THE  DETECTION  AND  MEASUREMENT  OF  PETRO- 
LEUM VAPOUR  by  BOVERTON  REDWOOD,  F.R.S.E.,  Consulting  Adviser  to  the 
Corporation  of  London  under  the  Petroleum  Acts.    Crown  Svo,  cloth.   Net  5/O 
"  Professor  Clowes  has  given  us  a  volume  on  a  subject  of  much  industrial  importance    .     .     . 
Those  interested  in  these  matters  may  be  recommended  to  study  this  book,  which  is  easy  of  compre- 
hension and  contains  many  good  things." — The  Engineer. 

COAL  &  IRON  INDUSTRIES  of  the  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Comprising  a  Description  of  the  Coal  Fields,  and  of  the  Principal  Seams  of 
Coal,  with  Returns  of  their  Produce  and  its  Distribution,  and  Analyses  of 
Special  Varieties.  Also,  an  Account  of  the  Occurrence  of  Iron  Ores  in  Veins  cr 
Seams  ;  Analyses  of  each  Variety  ;  and  a  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  cf 
Pig  Iron  Manufacture.  By  RICHARD  MEADE.  Svo,  cloth  .  .  £1  8s. 
"  Of  this  book  we  may  unreservedly  say  that  it  is  the  best  of  its  class  which  we  have  ever 

met.  ...  A  book  of  reference  which  no  one  engaged  in  the  iron  or  coal  trades  should  omit  from 

his  library."— Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review. 

ASBESTOS  AND  ASBESTIC. 

Their   Proprties,   Occurrence,   and   Use.     By   ROBERT  H.   JONES,  F.S.A., 
Mineralogist,     Hon.    Mem.   Asbestos  Club,     Black    Lake,    Canada.      With 
Ten  Collotype  Plates  and  other  Illustrations.    Demy  Svo,  cloth.          .        1  6/O 
"  An  interesting  and  invaluable  work." — Colliery  Guardian. 

GRANITES  AND  OUR  GRANITE  INDUSTRIES. 

By  GEORGE  F.  HARRIS,  F.G.S.   With  Illustrations.   Crown  Svo,  cloth     2/6 

TRAVERSE  TABLES. 

For  use  in  Mine  Surveying.  By  WILLIAM  LINTERN,  C.E.  With  two  plates. 
Small  crown  Svo,  cloth Net  3/O 
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ELECTRICITY,      ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING,  ETC. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

A  First  Year's  Course  for  Students.      By  TYSON  SEWELL,  A.I.E.E.,  Assistant 
Lecturer   and    Demonstrator  in  Electrical   Engineering   at   the   Polytechnic, 
Regent  Street,  London.     Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  Additional  Chapters 
on  Alternating  Current  Working,  and  Appendix  of  Questions  and  Answers. 
450  pages,  with  274  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.    {Just  Publisfod.   Net   716 
OHM'S  LAW.— UNITS  EMPLOYED    IN    ELECTRICAL    ENGINEERING. —SERIES    AND 
PARALLEL  CIRCUITS  ;  CURRENT  DENSITY  AND  POTENTIAL  DROP  IN  THE  CIRCUIT.— 
THE  HEATING  EFFECT  OF  THE  ELECTRIC  CURRENT.— THE  MAGNETIC  EFFECT  OF  AN 
ELECTRIC  CURRENT.— THE  MAGNETISATION  OF  IRON. —ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY  ;  PRIMARY 
BATTERIES.— ACCUMULATORS.— INDICATING  INSTRUMENTS;  AMMETERS,  VOLTMETERS, 
OHMMETERS.— ELECTRICITY  SUPPLY  METERS.— MEASURING  INSTRUMENTS,  AND  THE 
MEASUREMENT  OF  ELECTRICAL  RESISTANCE.  —  MEASUREMENT  OF  POTENTIAL  DIF- 
FERENCE, CAPACITY,  CURRENT  STRENGTH,  AND  PERMEABILITY.— ARC  LAMPS.— INCAN- 
DESCENT   LAMPS;   MANUFACTURE   AND    INSTALLATION;    PHOTOMETRY.  —  THE   CON- 
TINUOUS CURRENT  DYNAMO.— DIRECT  CURRENT  MOTORS.— ALTERNATING  CURRENTS. 
—TRANSFORMERS,  ALTERNATORS,  SYNCHRONOUS  MOTORS.— POLYPHASE  WORKING.— 
APPENDIX  OF  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

"An  excellent  treatise  for  students  of  the  elementary   facts    connected    with    electrical 
engineering." —  The  Electrician. 


vledge 

CONDUCTORS    FOR    ELECTRICAL    DISTRIBUTION. 

Their  Materials  and  Manufacture,  The  Catenation   of  Circuits,    Pole-Line 
Construction,  Underground  Working,  and  other  Uses.    By  F.  A.C.  PERRINE, 
A.M.,  D.Sc.  ;  formerly  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  Leland  Stanford, 
Jr.,  University  ;    M.Amer.I.E.E.     8vo,  cloth.     [Just  Publislied.     Net  2O/~ 
CONDUCTOR  MATERIALS— ALLOYED    Co \DUCTORS— MANUFACTURE   OF    WIRE— 
WIRE-FINISHING—WIRE  INSULATION— CABLES— CALCULATION  OF  CIRCJITS— KELVIN'S 
LAW  OF  ECONOMY  IN    CONDUCTORS — MULTIPLE    ARC    DISTRIBUTION- ALTERNATING 
CURRENT  CALCULATION— OVERHEAD  LINES— POLE  LINE— LINE  INSULATORS— UNDER- 
GROUND CONDUCTORS. 

WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY; 

Its  Origins,  Development,  Inventions,  and  Apparatus.  By  CHARLES  HENRY 
SEWALL.  With  85  Diagrams  and  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  cloth. 

{Just  Published.    Net  1  Q/6 

ARMATURE    WINDINGS    OF    DIRECT    CURRENT 

DYNAMOS. 

Extension  and  Application  of  a  General  Winding  Rule.  By  E.  ARNOLD, 
Engineer.  Assistant  Professor  in  Electrotechnics  and  Machine  Design  at  the 
Riga  Polytechnic  School.  Translated  from  the  Original  German  by  FRANCIS 
B.  DE  GRESS,  M.E  ,  Chief  of  Testing  Department,  Crocker- Wheeler  Com- 
pany. With  146  Illustrations.  Medium  8vo,  cloth  .  .  .  Net  12/~ 

ELECTRICITY    AS    APPLIED    TO    MINING. 

By  ARNOLD  LUPTON,  M.Inst  C.E.,  M.I  M.E.,  M.I.E.E.,  late  Professor  of 
Coal  Mining  at  the  Yorkshire  College,  Victoria  University,  Mining  Engineer 
and  Colliery  Manager;  G.  D.  ASPINALL  PARR,  M.I.E.E.,  A  M.I.M.E., 
Associate  of  the  Central  Technical  College,  City  arid  Guilds  of  London,  Head 
of  the  Electrical  Engineering  Department,  Yorkshire  College,  Victoria 
University;  and  HERBERT  PERKIN,  M.I. ME.  Certificated  Colliery  Manager, 
Assistant  Lecturer  in  the  Mining  Department  of  the  Yorkshire  College, 
Victoria  University.  With  about  170  Illustrations.  Medium  8vo,  cloth. 


INTRODUCTORY.  —  DYNAMIC  ELECTRICITY.  —  DRIVING  OF  THE  DYNAMO.  —  THE 
STEAM  TURBINE.— DISTRIBUTION  OF  ELECTRICAL  ENERGY.— STARTING  AND  STOPPING 
ELECTRICAL  GENERATORS  AND  MOTORS.— ELECTRIC  CABLES.— CENTRAL  ELECTRICAL 
PLANTS.— ELECTRICITY  APPLIED  TO  PUMPING  AND  HAULING.— ELECTRICITY  APPLIED 
TO  COAL-CUTTING.— TYPICAL  ELECTRIC  PLANTS  RECENTLY  ERECTED.  —  ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING  BY  ARC  AND  GLOW  LAMPS— MISCELLANEOUS  APPLICATIONS  OF  ELECTRICITY 
—ELECTRICITY  AS  COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  MODES  OF  TRANSMITTING  POWER.— 
DANGERS  OF  ELECTRICITY. 
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DYNAMO,     MOTOR    AND    SWITCHBOARD    CIRCUITS 

FOR    ELECTRICAL    ENGINEERS. 

A  Practical  Handbook  dealing  with  Direct,  Alternating  an]  Polyphase 
Currents.  By  WILLIAM  R.  BOWKER,  C.E.,  M.E.,  E.E.,  Lecturer  on  Physics 
and  Electrical  Engineering  at  the  Municipal  Technical  School,  Bury.  8vo, 
cloth.  {Just  ready,  price  about  6/O  net. 

DYNAMO  ELECTRIC    MACHINERY:     its    CONSTRUC- 
TION, DESIGN,  and  OPERATION. 

By  SAMUEL  SHELDON,  A  M.,  Ph.D  ,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical 
Engineering  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  assisted  by  HOBART 
MASON,  B  S. 

In  two  volumes,  sold  separately,  as  follows  : — 

Vol.  I.— DIRECT  CURRENT  MACHINES      Third  Edition,  Revised.     Large 

crown  8vo.     280  pages,  with  200  Illustrations          .         .        Net    1  2/O 

Vol.  II.— ALTERNATING  CURRENT  MACHINES.    Large  crown  8vo.     260 

pages,  with  184  Illustrations Net  1  2/O 

Designed  as  Text-books  for  use  in  Technical  Educational  Institutions,  and  by  Engineers 
whose  work  includes  the  handling  of  Direct  and  Alternating  Current  Machines  respectively,  and 
for  Students  proficient  in  mathematics. 

ELECTRICAL  AND  MAGNETIC  CALCULATIONS. 

For  the  Use  of  Electrical  Engineers  and  Artisans,  Teachers,  Students,  and  all 
others  interested  in  the  Theory  and  Application  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
Bv  A.  A.  ATKINSON,  Professor  of  Electricity  in  Ohio  University.  Crown  8vo, 

cloth Net    9/Q 

"To  teachers  and  those  who  already  possess  a  fair  knowledge  of  their  subject  we  can  recom- 
mend this  book  as  being  useful  to  consult  when  requiring  data  or  formulae  which  it  is  neither  con- 
venient nor  necessary  to  retain  by  memory." — The  Electrician. 

SUBMARINE  TELEGRAPHS. 

Their  History,  Construction,  and  Working.  Founded  in  part  on  WUNSCHEN- 
DORFF'S  "  Traite  de  Telegraphic  Sous-Marine,"  and  Compiled  from  Authorita- 
tive and  Exclusive  Sources.  By  CHARLES  BRIGHT,  F.R.S.E.,  A.M.Inst.C.E., 
M.I  E.E.  780  pp.,  fully  Illustrated,  including  Maps  and  Folding  Plates. 

Royal  8vo,  cloth Net  £3  3s. 

'•There  are  few,  if  any,  persons  more  fitted  to  write  a  treatise  on  submarine  telegraphy  than 
Mr.  Charles  Bright.  He  has  done  his  work  admirably,  and  has  written  in  a  way  which  will 
appeal  as  much  to  the  layman  as  to  the  engineer.  This  admirable  volume  must,  for  many  years  to 
come,  hold  the  position  of  the  English  classic  on  submarine  telegraphy." — Engineer. 

"  This  book  is  full  of  information.  It  makes  a  book  of  reference  which  should  be  in  every 
engineer's  library." — Nature. 

"  Mr.  Bright's  interestingly  written  and  admirably  illustrated  book  will  meet  with  a  welcome 
reception  from  cable  men." — Electrician, 

"  The  author  deals  with  his  subject  from  all  points  of  view — political  and  strategical  as  well  as 
scientific.  The  work  will  be  of  interest,  not  only  to  men  of  science,  but  to  the  general  public.  We 
can  strongly  recommend  it." — Athente-urn. 

THE   ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER'S  POCKET-BOOK. 

Consisting  cf  Modern  Rules,  Formulae,  Tables,  and  Data.  By  H.  R.  KEMFE, 
M.I.E.E.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Technical  Officer  Postal  Telegraphs,  Author  of 
"  A  Handbook  of  Electrical  Testing,"  &c.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly 
Revised,  with  Additions.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Royal  32mo,  oblong, 
leather 5/O 

"  It  is  the  best  book  of  its  kind." — Electrical  Engineer. 

"  The  Electrical  Engineer's  Pocket-Book  is  a  good  one." — Electrician. 

"  Strongly  recommended  to  those  engaged  in  the  electrical  industries."— Electrical  Review. 

POWER  TRANSMITTED   BY   ELECTRICITY. 

And  applied  by  the  Electric  Motor,  including  Electric  Railway  Construction. 
By  P.  ATKINSON,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Third  Edition,  Fully  Revised,  and  New 
Matter  added.  With  94  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  .  :  Net  9/O 

DYNAMIC    ELECTRICITY   AND    MAGNETISM. 

By  PHILIP  ATKINSON,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Author  of  "Elements  of  Static 
Electricity,"  &c.  Crown  8vo,  417  pp.,  with  120  Illustrations,  cloth  .  1O/6 


ELECTRICITY,  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING,  &c.  25 
THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  DYNAMOS. 

A  Handybook  of  Theory  and  Practice  for  the  Use  of  Mechanics,  Engineers, 
Students,  and  others  in  Charge  of  Dynamos.  By  G.  W.  LUMMIS-PATERSON. 

Third  Edition,  Revised.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 4/6 

"  An  example  which  deserves  to  be  taken  as  a  model  by  other  authors.  The  subject  is  treated 
In  a  manner  which  any  intelligent  man  who  is  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  charge  of  an  engine  should 
be  able  to  understand.  It  is  a  useful  book  to  all  who  make,  tend,  or  employ  electric  machinery." 
— Architect. 

THE  STANDARD   ELECTRICAL  DICTIONARY. 

A  Popular  Encyclopaedia  of  Words  and  Terms  Used  in  the  Practice  of  Electrical 
Engineering.  Containing  upwards  of  3,000  definitions,  By  T.  O'CoNOR 
SLOANE,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Third  Edition,  with  Appendix.  Crown  8vo,  690  pp., 

390  Illustrations,  cloth Net  7/6 

"  The  work  has  many  attractive  features  In  it,  and  Is,  beyond  doubt,  a  well  put  together  and 

useful  publication.     The  amount  of  ground  covered  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  the  index 

about  5,000  references  will  be  found."— Electrical  Review. 

ELECTRIC   LIGHT  FITTING. 

A  Handbook  for  Working  Electrical  Engineers,  embodying  Practical  Notes  on 
Installation  Management.  By  J.  W.  URQUHART,  Electrician,  Author  of 
"Electric  Light,"  &c.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Third  Edition,  Revised, 

with  Additions,     Crown  8vo,  cloth 5/O 

"  This  volume  deals  with  the  mechanics  of  electric  lighting,  and  is  addressed  to  men  who 
are  already  engaged  in  the  work,  or  are  training  for  it.  The  work  traverses  a  great  deal  of  ground, 
and  may  be  read  as  a  sequel  to  the  author's  useful  work  on  'Electric  Light.'" — Electrician. 

"  The  book  is  well  worth  the  perusal  of  the  workman,  for  whom  it  is  written." — Electrical 
Review. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

Its  Production  and  Use,  Embodying  Plain  Directions  for  the  Treatment  of 
Dynamo-Electric  Machines,  Batteries,  Accumulators,  and  Electric  Lamps. 
By  J.  W.  URQUHART,  C.E.  Sixth  Edition,  Enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

"  The  whole  ground  of  electric  lighting  Is  more  or  less  covered  and  explained  in  a  very  clear 
and  concise  manner." — Electrical  Review. 

"A  vade-mecum,  of  the  salient  facts  connected  with  the  science  of  electric  lighting."— 
Electrician. 

DYNAMO  CONSTRUCTION. 

A  Practical  Handbook  for  the  Use  of  Engineer-Constructors  and  Electricians- 

in -Charge.      Embracing  Framework   Building,  Field   Magnet  and  Armature 

Winding  and  Grouping,  Compounding,  &c.     By  J.  W.  URQUHART.     Second 

Edition,  Enlarged,  with  114  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth          .        .     716 

"  Mr.  Urquhart's  book  is  the  first  one  which  deals  with  these  matters  in  such  a  way  that  the 

engineering  student  can  understand  them.     The  book  is  very  readable,  and  the  author  leads  his 

realers  up  to  difficult  subjects  by  reasonably  simple  tests."— Engineering  Review 

ELECTRIC  SHIP-LIGHTING. 

A  Handbook  on  the  Practical  Fitting  and  Running  of  Ships'  Electrical  Plant. 
For  the  Use  of  Shipowners  and  Builders,  Marine  Electricians,  and  Seagoing 
Engineers-in-Charge.  By  J.  W.  URQUHART,  C.E.  Second  Edition,  Revised 
and  Extended.  With  88  Illustrations,  Crown  8vc,  cloth  .  .  .  7/6 
"The  subject  of  ship  electric  lighting  is  one  of  vast  Importance  and  Mr.  Urquhart  is  to  be 

highly  complimented  for  placing  such  a  valuable  work  at  the  service  of  marine  electricians." — The 

Steamship. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  (ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  OF). 

By  ALAN  A.  CAMPBELL  SWINTON,  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.I.E.E.  Fifth  Edition. 
With  16  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 1/6 

ELECTRIC   LIGHT   FOR  COUNTRY   HOUSES. 

A  Practical  Handbook  on  the  Erection  and  Running  of  Small  Installations, 
with  Particulars  of  the  Cost  of  Plant  and  Working.  By  J.  H.  KNIGHT. 
Third  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  8vo,  wrapper "I/O 

HOW  TO  MAKE   A   DYNAMO. 

A  Practical  Treatise  for  Amateurs.  Containing  Illustrations  and  Detailed 
Instructions  for  Constructing  a  Small  Dynamo  to  Produce  the  Electric  Light. 
By  ALFRED  CROFTS.  Sixth  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  .  2/O 

THE  STUDENT'S  TEXT-BOOK  OF  ELECTRICITY. 

By  H.  M.  NOAD,  F.R.S.     650  pp.,  with  470  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

9/0 
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ARCHITECTURE,  BUILDING,  ETC. 


PRACTICAL   BUILDING   CONSTRUCTION. 

A  Handbook  for  Students  Preparing  for  Examinations,  and  a  Book  of 
Reference  for  Persons  Engaged  in  Building.  By  JOHN  PARNELL  ALLEN, 
Surveyor,  Lecturer  on  Building  Construction  at  the  Durham  College  of 
Science,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Medium  8vo,  570  pp.,  with  1,000  Illustrations,  cloth. 

[Just  Published.    Net  7/6 

"  The  most  complete  exposition  of  building  construction  we  have  seen.  It  contains  all  that  is 
necessary  to  prepare  students  for  the  various  examinations  in  building  construction." — Building 
News. 

"  The  author  depends  nearly  as  much  on  his  diagrams  as  on  his  type.  The  pages  suggest 
the  hand  of  a  man  of  experience  in  building  operations — and  the  volume  must  be  a  blessing  to 
many  teachers  as  well  as  to  students." — The  Architect. 

"  The  work  is  sure  to  prove  a  formidable  rival  to  great  and  small  competitors  alike,  and 
bids  fair  to  take  a  permanent  place  as  a  favourite  student's  text-book.  The  large  number  of  illus- 
trations deserve  particular  mention  for  the  great  merit  they  possess  for  purposes  of  reference  in 
exactly  corresponding  to  convenient  scales." — Journalo/the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architect.' . 

PRACTICAL  MASONRY. 

A  Guide  to  the  Art  of  Stone  Cutting.  Comprising  the  Construction,  Setting 
Out,  and  Working  of  Stairs,  Circular  Work,  Arches,  Niches,  Domes,  Penden- 
lives.  Vaults,  Tracery  Windows,  &c.  ;  to  which  are  added  Supplements 
relating  to  Masonry  Estimating  and  Quantity  Surveying,  and  to  Building 
Stones,  and  a  Glossary  of  Terms.  For  the  Use  of  Students,  Masons,  and 
other  Workmen.  By  WILLIAM  R.  PURCHASE,  Building  Inspector  to  the 
Borough  of  Hove.  Fourth  Edition,  Enlarged.  Royal  8vo,  210  pp.,  with 
52  Lithographic  Plates,  comprising  over  400  Diagrams,  cloth. 

[Just  Published.    Net  7/6 

"  Mr.  Purchase's  '  Practical  Masonry '  will  undoubtedly  be  found  useful  to  all  interested  in 
this  Important  subject,  whether  theoretically  or  practically.  Most  of  the  examples  given  are  from 
actual  work  carried  out,  the  diagrams  being  carefully  drawn  The  book  is  a  practical  treatise 


the  subject,  the  author  himself  having  commenced  as  an  operative  mason,  and  afterwards  acted  as 
foreman  mason  on  many  large  and  important  buildings  prior  to  the  attainment  of  his  present 
position.  It  should  be  found  of  general  utility  to  architectural  students  and  others,  as  well  as  to 


foreman  mason  on  many  large   and  important   buildings   prior  to   the  attainment  of  his   present 
position.     It  should  be  found  of  general  utility  to  architectural  students  and  others,  as  well  as  ' 
those  to  whom  it  is  specially  addressed." — Journal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

MODERN    PLUMBING,     STEAM    AND    HOT    WATER 

HEATING. 

A  New  Practical  Work  for  the  Plumber,  the  Heating  Engineer,  the  Architect, 
and  the  Builder.  By  J.  J.  LAWLER,  Author  of  "  American  Sanitary  Plumbing," 
&c.  With  284  Illustrations  and  Folding  Plates.  410,  cloth  .  Net  21 /~ 

HEATING    BY   HOT  WATER, 

VENTILATION   AND  HOT  WATER  SUPPLY. 

By  WALTER  JONES,  M.I.M.E.  340  pages,  with  140  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo, 
cloth.  (j™t  Published.  Net  6/O 

CONCRETE:  ITS  NATURE  AND  USES. 

A  Book  for  Architects,  Builders,  Contractors,  and  Clerks  of  Works.  By 
GEORGE  L.  SUTCLIFFE,  A.R.I. B.A.  350  pp.,  with  Illustrations.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth 7/6 

"  The  author  treats  a  difficult  subject  In  a  lucid  manner.  The  manual  fills  a  long-felt  gap. 

It  is  careful  and  exhaustive  ;    equally  useful  as   a  student's  guide   and  an  architect's  book  of 

reference."— Journal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

LOCKWOOD'S  BUILDER'S  PRICE  BOOK  for  1904. 

A  Comprehensive  Handbook  of  the  Latest  Prices  and  Data  for  Builders, 
Architects,  Engineers,  and  Contractors.  Re-constructed,  Re-written,  and 
Greatly  Enlarged.  By  FRANCIS  T.  W.  MILLER.  800  closely-printed  pages, 

crown  8vo,  cloth 4/0 

"  This  book  is  a  very  useful  one,  and  should  find  a  place  in  every  English  office  connected 
with  the  building  and  engineering  professions. " — Industries. 
"  An  excellent  book  of  reference." — Architect. 

"  In  its  new  and  revised  form  this  Price  Book  is  what  a  work  of  this  kind  should  be— compre- 
hensive, reliable,  well  arranged,  legible,  and  well  bound. "—British  Architect. 

DECORATIVE    PART   OF  CIVIL   ARCHITECTURE. 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  CHAMBERS,  F.R.S.  With  Portrait,  Illustrations,  Notes,  and 
an  EXAMINATION  OF  GRECIAN  ARCHITECTURE,  by  JOSEPH  GWILT,  F.S.A. 
Revised  and  Edited  by  W.  H.  LEEDS.  66  Plates,  4to,  cloth  .  .  21  /O 
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THE  MECHANICS  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

A  Treatise  on  Applied  Mechanics,  especially  Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Architects. 
By  E.  W.  TARN,  M.A.,  Author  of  "The  Science  of  Building,"  &c.     Second 
Edition,  Enlarged.     Illustrated  with  125  Diagrams.    Crown  8vo,  cloth      7IQ 
"  The  book  is  a  very  useful  and  helpful  manual  of  architectural  mechanics."— Builder. 

A  HANDY  BOOK  OF  VILLA  ARCHITECTURE. 

Being  a  Series  of  Designs  for  Villa  Residences  in  various  Styles.  With 
Outline  Specifications  and  Estimates.  By  C.  WICKES,  Architect,  Author  of 
"  The  Spires  and  Towers  of  England,"  &c.  61  Plates,  410,  half-morocco,  gilt 

edges £1    11s.  60. 

"  The  whole  of  the  designs  bear  evidence  of  their  being  the  work  of  an  artistic  architect,  and 
they  will  prove  very  valuable  and  suggestive." — Building  News. 

THE  ARCHITECT'S  GUIDE. 

Being  a  Text-book  of  Useful  Information  for  Architects,  Engineers,  Surveyors, 
Contractors,  Clerks  of  Works,  &c.,  &c.  By  F.  ROGERS.  Crown  3vo,  cloth. 

3/6 

ARCHITECTURAL  PERSPECTIVE. 

The  whole  Course  and  Operations  of  the  Draughtsman  in  Drawing  a  Large 
House  in  Linear  Perspective.  Illustrated  by  43  Folding  Plates.  By  F.  O. 

FERGUSON.     Third  Edition.     8vo,  boards 3/6 

"  It  is  the  most  intelligible  of  the  treatises  on  this  ill-treated  subject  that  I  have  met  with."— 
E.  INGRESS  BELL,  ESQ.,  in  the  R.I.B.A.  Journal. 

PRACTICAL  RULES  ON  DRAWING. 

For  the  Operative  Builder  and  Young  Student  in  Architecture.  By  GEORGE 
PYNE.  14  Plates,  4to,  boards 7/6 

MEASURING  AND    VALUING   ARTIFICERS'   WORK 

(The  Student's  Guide  to  the  Practice  of)-  Containing  Directions  for  taking 
Dimensions,  Abstracting  the  same,  and  bringing  the  Quantities  into  Bill,  with 
Tables  of  Constants  for  Valuation  of  Labour,  and  for  the  Calculation  of  Areas 
and  Solidities.  Originally  edited  by  E.  DOBSON,  Architect.  With  Additions 
by  E.  W.  TARN,  M.A.  Seventh  Edition,  Revised.  With  8  Plates  and 

63  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 7/6 

"  This  edition  will  be  found  the  most  complete  treatise  on  the  principles  of  measuring  and 
valuing  artificers'  work  that  has  yet  been  published." — Building  News. 

TECHNICAL  GUIDE,  MEASURER,  AND  ESTIMATOR. 

For  Builders  and  Surveyors.  Containing  Technical  Directions  for  Measuring 
Work  in  all  the  Building  Trades,  Complete  Specifications  for  Houses,  Roads, 
and  Drains,  and  an  Easy  Method  of  Estimating  the  parts  of  a  Building 
collectively.  By  A.  C.  BEATON,  Ninth  Edition.  Waistcoat-pocket  size, 

gilt  edges 1/6 

'-'  No  builder,  architect,  surveyor,  or  valuer  should  be  without  his  '  Beaton.'"— Building  News. 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  PRACTICAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

A  Guide  to  the  Architect,  Engineer,  Surveyor,  and  Builder.  With  an  Essay 
on  the  Structure  and  Science  of  Modern  Buildings.  Upon  the  Basis  of  the 
Work  by  ALFRED  BARTHOLOMEW,  thoroughly  Revised,  Corrected,  and  greatly 
added  to  by  FREDERICK  ROGERS,  Architect.  Third  Edition,  Revised.  8vo, 

cloth 15/O 

"  The  work  Is  too  well  known  to  need  any  recommendation  from  us.     It  is  one  of  the  books 
with  which  every  young  architect  must  be  equipped." — Architect. 

THE  HOUSE-OWNER'S  ESTIMATOR. 

Or,  What  will   it  Cost  to  Build,  Alter,  or  Repair  ?    A  Price  Book  for  Un- 

n"  issional  People  as  well  as  the  Architectural  Surveyor  and  Builder.     By 
'.  SIMON.      Edited  by  F.  T.  W.  MILLER,  A.R.I.B.A.      Fifth  Edition. 
Carefully  Revised.    Crown  8vo,  cloth Net  3/6 

"  In  two  years  It  will  repay  its  cost  a  hundred  times  over."— Field. 
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SANITATION  AND  WATER  SUPPLY. 


THE  HEALTH  OFFICER'S  POCKET-BOOK. 

A  Guide  to  Sanitary  Practice  and  Law.  For  Medical  Officers  of  Health, 
Sanitary  Inspectors,  Members  of  Sanitary  Authorities,  &c.  By  EDWARD 
F.  WILLOUGHBY,  M.D.  (Lond.),  &c.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Fcap.  8vo,  leather Net  1O/6 

"  It  is  a  mine  of  condensed  information  of  a  pertinent  and  useful  kind  on  the  various  subjects 
of  which  it  treats.  The  different  subjects  are  succinctly  but  fully  and  scientifically  dealt  with." — 
The  Lancet. 

"  We  recommend  all  those  engaged  in  practical  sanitary  work  to  furnish  themselves  with  a 
copy  for  reference." — Sanitary  Journal. 

THE  BACTERIAL  PURIFICATION  OF  SEWAGE: 

Being  a  Practical  Account  of  the  Various  Modern  Biological  Methods  of 
Purifying  Sewage.  By  SIDNEY  BARWISE,  M.D.  (Lond.),  D.P.H.  (Camb.), 
etc.  With  10  Page  Plates  and  2  Folding  Diagrams.  Royal  8vo,  cloth. 

Net  6/O 

THE   PURIFICATION   OF  SEWAGE. 

Being  a  Brief  Account  of  the  Scientific  Principles  of  Sewage  Purification,  and 
their  Practical  Application.  By  SIDNEY  BARWISE,  M.D.  (Lond.),  M.R.C.S., 
D.P.H.  (Camb.),  Fellow  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
to  the  Derbyshire  County  Council.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  ....  5/Q 

WATER  AND  ITS  PURIFICATION. 

A  Handbook  for  the  Use  of  Local  Authorities,  Sanitary  Officers,  and  others 
interested  in  Water  Supply.  By  S.  RIDEAL,  D.Sc.  Lond.,  F.I.C.  Second 
Edition,  Revised,  with  Additions,  including  numerous  Illustrations  and  Tables. 
Large  Crown  8vo,  cloth Net  QjQ 

RURAL  WATER  SUPPLY. 

A  Practical  Handbook  on  the  Supply  of  Water  and  Construction  of  Water- 
works for  Small  Country  Districts.  By  ALLAN  GREENWELL,  A.M.I.C.E., 
andW.  T.  CURRY,  A.M.I.C.E.  Revised  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  5/O 

THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

By  WILLIAM  HUMBER,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E.,  and  M.Inst.  M.E.  Imp.  410,  half- 
bound  morocco.  (See  page  n.) Net  £6  6S. 

THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  TOWNS  AND  THE  CON- 

STRUCTION   OF  WATER-WORKS. 

By  PROFESSOR  W.  K.  BURTON,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E.  Second  Edition,  Revised 
and  Extended.  Royal  8vo,  cloth.  (See  page  10.)  ....  £1  5s. 

WATER  ENGINEERING. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Measurement,  Storage,  Conveyance,  and  Utilisa- 
tion of  Water  for  the  Supply  of  Towns.  By  C.  SLAGG,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E.  7/6 

SANITARY  WORK  IN  SMALL  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

By  CHARLES  SLAGG,  A.  M.  Inst.  C.E.     Crown  8vo,  cloth     .        .        .     3/O 

PLUMBING. 

A  Text -book  to  the  Practice  of  the  Art  or  Craft  of  the  Plumber.  By  W.  P. 
BUCHAN.  Ninth  Edition,  Enlarged,  with  500  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  3/6 

VENTILATION. 

A  Text-book  to  the  Practice  of  the  Art  of  Ventilating  Buildings.  By  W.  P. 
BUCHAN,  R.P.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  .  . 3/6 
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CARPENTRY,  TIMBER,  ETC. 


THE  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  OF  CARPENTRY. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Pressure  and  Equilibrium  of  Timber  Framing,  the  Resistance 
of  Timber,  and  the  Construction  of  Floors,  Arches,  Bridges,  Roofs,  Uniting 
Iron  and  Stone  with  Timber,  &c.  To  which  is  added  an  Essay  on  the  Nature 
and  Properties  of  Timber,  &c.,  with  Descriptions  of  the  kinds  of  Wood  used 
in  Building ;  also  numerous  Tables  of  the  Scantlings  of  Timber  for  different 
purposes,  the  Specific  Gravities  of  Materials,  &c.  By  THOMAS  TREDGOLD,  C.E. 
With  an  Appendix  of  Specimens  of  Various  Roofs  of  Iron  and  Stone,  Illus- 
trated. Seventh  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  considerably  Enlarged  by 
E.  WYNDHAM  TARN,  M.A.,  Author  of  "The  Science  of  Building,"  &c. 
With  61  Plates,  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  several  Woodcuts.  In  One  large 

Vol.,  410,  cloth £1    5s. 

"Ought  to  be  in  every  architect's  and  every  builder's  library." — Builder. 

"A   work  whose  monumental  excellence  must  commend  it  wherever  skilful  carpentry  is 

concerned.    The  author's  principles  are  rather  confirmed  than  impaired  by  time.    The  additional 

plates  are  of  great  intrinsic  value.  "—Building  News. 

WOODWORKING  MACHINERY. 

Its  Rise,  Progress,  and  Construction.     With  Hints  on  the  Management  of  Saw 

Mills  and  the  Economical  Conversion  of  Timber.     Illustrated  with  Examples 

of  Recent  Designs  by  leading  English,  French,  and  American  Engineers.     By 

M.    Powis    BALE,    A.M.Inst.C.E.,    M.I.M.E.      Second   Edition,    Revised, 

with  large  Additions,  large  crown  8vo,  440  pp.,  cloth        ....     9/Q 

"  Mr.  Bale  is  evidently  an  expert  on  the  subject,  and  he  has  collected  so  much  information 

that  his  book  is  all-sufficient  for  builders  and  others  engaged  in  the  con  version  of  timber." — Architect. 

"  The  most  comprehensive  compendium  of  wood-working  machinery  we  have  seen.    The 

author  is  a  thorough  master  of  his  subject."— Building  News. 

SAW  MILLS. 

Their  Arrangement  and  Management,  and  the  Economical  Conversion  of 
Timber.  By  M.  Powis  BALE,  A.M.Inst.C.E.  Second  Edition,  Revised. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth 1 Q/6 

"  The  administration  of  a  large  sawing  establishment  is  discussed,  and  the  subject  examined 
from  a  financial  standpoint.  Hence  the  size,  shape,  order,  and  disposition  of  saw  mills  and  the  like 
are  gone  into  in  detail,  and  the  course  of  the  timber  is  traced  from  its  reception  to  its  delivery  in  its 
converted  state.  We  could  not  desire  a  more  complete  or  practical  treatise." — Builder. 

THE  CARPENTER'S  GUIDE. 

Or,  Book  of  Lines  for  Carpenters  ;  comprising  all  the  Elementary  Principles 
essential  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Carpentry.  Founded  on  the  late  PETER 
NICHOLSON'S  standard  work.  A  New  Edition,  Revised  by  ARTHUR  ASHPITEL, 
F.S.A.  Together  with  Practical  Rules  on  Drawing,  by  GEORGE  PYNE. 
With  74  Plates,  410,  cloth £1  1 8. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  HANDRAILING. 

Showing  New  and  Simple  Methods  for  Finding  the  Pitch  of  the  Plank,  Drawing 
the  Moulds,  Bevelling,  Jointing-up,  and  Squaring  the  Wreath.  By  GEORGE 
COLLINGS.  Revised  and  Enlarged,  to  which  is  added  A  TREATISE  ON 
STAIR-BUILDING.  Third  Edition.  With  Plates  and  Diagrams.  i2mo,  cloth. 

2/6 

"  Will  be  found  of  practical  utility  in  the  e>ecution  of  this  difficult  branch  of  joinery." — Builder. 
"  Almost  every  difficult  phase  of  this  somewhat  intricate  branch  of  joiaery  is  elucidated  by 
the  aid  of  plates  and  explanatory  letterpress." — Furniture  Gazette. 

CIRCULAR  WORK  IN  CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Circular  Work  of  Single  and  Double  Curvature.     By 
GEORGE  COLLINGS.    With  Diagrams.     Fourth  Edition,  i2mo,  cloth      .     2/6 
"  An  excellent  examole  of  what  a  book  of  this  kind  should  be.     Cheap  in  price,  clear  in 
definition,  and  practical  in  the  examples  selected."— Builder. 

THE     CABINET-MAKER'S    GUIDE    TO    THE   ENTIRE 

CONSTRUCTION  OP  CABINET  WORK. 

By  RICHARD  BITMEAD.  Illustrated  with  Plans,  Sections  and  Working 
Drawings.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 2/6 
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On  the   Square-Cut  System.      By  J.  S.  GOLDTHORP,  Teacher  of  Geometry 

and  Building  Construction  at  the  Halifax  Mechanics'  Institute.      With  Eight 

Plates  and  over  150  Practical  Exercises.    410,  cloth          ....     3/6 

"  Likely  to  be  of  considerable  value  to  joiners  and  others  who  take  a  pride  In  good  work.. 

The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  excellent.    We  heartily  commend  it  to  teachers  and  students."— 

Timber  Trades  Journal. 

TIMBER  MERCHANT'S  and  BUILDER'S  COMPANION. 

Containing  New  and  Copious  Tables  of  the  Reduced  Weight  and  Measure- 
ment of  Deals  and  Battens,  of  all  sizes,  and  other  Useful  Tables  for  the  use  of 
Timber  Merchants  and  Builders.  By  WILLIAM  DOWSING.  Fourth  Edition. 

Revised  and  Corrected.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 3/O 

"We  are  glad  to  see  a  fourth  edition  of  these  admirable  tables,  which  for  correctness  and 
simplicity  of  arrangement  leave  nothing  to  be  desired." — Timber  Trades  Journai, 

THE  PRACTICAL  TIMBER  MERCHANT. 

Being  a  Guide  for  the  Use  of  Building  Contractors,  Surveyors,  Builders,  &c., 
comprising  useful  Tables  for  all  purposes  connected  with  the  Timber  Trade, 
Marks  of  Wood,  Essay  on  the  Strength  of  Timber,  Remarks  on  the  Growth  of 
Timber,  &c.  By  W.  RICHARDSON.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  .  3/6 
"This  handy  manual  contains  much  valuable  information  for  the  use  of  timber  merchants, 

builders,  foresters,  and  all  others  connected  with  the  growth,  sale,  and  manufacture  of  timber." — 

Journal  of  Forestry. 

PACKING-CASE  TABLES. 

Showing  the  number  of  Superficial  Feet  in  Boxes  or  Packing-Cases,  from  six 
inches  square  and  upwards.  By  W.  RICHARDSON,  Timber  Broker.  Third 
Edition.  Oblong  410,  cloth 3/6 

"  Invaluable  labour-saving  tables." — Ironmonger. 
"  Will  save  much  labour  and  calculation."— Grocer. 

GUIDE  TO  SUPERFICIAL  MEASUREMENT. 

Tables  calculated  from  i  to  200  inches  in  length  by  i  to  108  inches  in  breadth. 

For    the    use    of    Architects,    Surveyors,    Engineers,    Timber    Merchants, 

Builders,  &c.     By  JAMES  HAWKINGS.     Fifth  Edition.     Fcap.,  cloth.    3/6 

"These  tables  will  be  found  of  great  assistance  to  all  who  require  to  make  calculations  of 

superficial  measurement." — English  Mechanic. 

PRACTICAL    FORESTRY. 

And  its  Bearing  on  the  Improvement  of  Estates.  By  CHARLES  E.  CURTIS, 
F.S.I.,  Professor  of  Forestry,  Field  Engineering,  and  General  Estate 
Management,  at  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Downton.  Second  Edition, 

Revised.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 3/6 

PREFATORY  REMARKS.  —  OBJECTS  OF  PLANTING.  —  CHOICE  OF  A  FORESTER.  — 
CHOICE  OF  SOIL  AND  SITE.— LAYING  OUT  OF  LAND  FOR  PLANTATIONS.— PREPARATION 
OF  THE  GROUND  FOR  PLANTING.— DRAINAGE.— PLANTING.— DISTANCES  AND  DISTRI- 
BUTION OF  TREES  IN  PLANTATIONS.— TREES  AND  GROUND  GAME.— ATTENTION  AFTER 
PLANTING.— THINNING  OF  PLANTATIONS.  —  PRUNING  OF  FOREST  TREES.— REALIZATION. 
—METHODS  OF  SALE.— MEASUREMENT  OF  TIMBER.— MEASUREMENT  AND  VALUATION 
OF  LARCH  PLANTATION.— FIRE  LINES.— COST  OF  PLANTING. 

"  Mr.  Curtis  has  in  the  course  of  a  series  of  short  pithy  chapters  afforded  much  informa- 
tion of  a  useful  and  practical  character  on  the  planting  and  subsequent  treatment  of  trees." — 
Illustrated  Carpenter  and  Builder. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  FORESTRY. 

Designed  to  afford  Information  concerning  the  Planting  and  Care  of  Forest 
Trees  for  Ornament  or  Profit,  with  suggestions  upon  the  Cieation  and  Care  of 
Woodlands.  By  F.  B.  HOUGH.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  .  .  .1 0/O 

TIMBER    IMPORTER'S,   TIMBER    MERCHANT'S,  AND 

BUILDER'S  STANDARD  GUIDE. 

By  RICHARD  E.  GRANDY.  Comprising : — An  Analysis  of  Deal  Standards, 
Home  and  Foreign,  with  Comparative  Values  and  Tabular  Arrangements  for 
fixing  Net  Landed  Cost  on  Baltic  and  North  American  Deals,  including  all 
intermediate  Expenses,  Freight,  Insurance,  &c. ;  together  with  copious  Informa- 
tion for  the  Retailer  and  Builder.  Third  Edition,  Revised,  tamo,  cloth  2/O 
" E\»erything  it  pretends  to  be:  built  up  gradually,  it  leads  one  from  a  forest  to  a  treena'l,  and 

throws  in,  as  a  makeweight,  a  host  of  material  concerning  bricks,  columns,  cisterns,  &c." — English 

Mechanic. 
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DECORATIVE  ARTS,  ETC. 


SCHOOL    OF    PAINTING     FOR    THE     IMITATION    OF 

WOODS  AND  MARBLES. 

As  Taught  and  Practised  by  A.  R.  VAN  DER  BURG  and  P.  VAN  DER  BURG, 
Directors  of  the  Rotterdam  Painting  Institution.  Royal  folio,  i8£  by  12^  in., 
Illustrated  with  24  full-size  Coloured  Plates  ;  also  12  plain  Plates,  comprising 
154  Figures.  Fourth  Edition ,  cloth  .  [Just  Published.  Net  £1  5s. 

LIST  OF  PLATES. 

i.  VARIOUS  TOOLS  REQUIRED  FOR  WOOD  PAINTING.— 2,  3.  WALNUT;  PRELIMINARY 
STAGES  OF  GRAINING  AND  FINISHED  SPECIMEN.  —  4.  TOOLS  USED  FOR  MARBLE 
PAINTING  AND  METHOD  OF  MANIPULATION.— 5,  6.  ST.  REMI  MARBLE;  EARLIER 
OPERATIONS  AND  FINISHED  SPECIMEN.  —  7.  METHODS  OF  SKETCHING  DIFFERENT 
GRAINS,  KNOTS,  &c.— 8,  9.  ASH:  PRELIMINARY  STAGES  AND  FINISHED  SPECI- 
MEN. — 10.  METHODS  OF  SKETCHING  MARBLE  GRAINS.  —  n,  12.  BRECHE  MARBLE  ; 
PRELIMINARY  STAGES  OF  WORKING  AND  FINISHED  SPECIMEN.— 13.  MAPLE  ;  METHODS 
OF  PRODUCING  THE  DIFFERENT  GRAINS.— 14,  15.  BIRD'S-EYE  MAPLE;  PRELIMINARY 
STAGES  AND  FINISHED  SPECIMEN.— 16.  METHODS  OF  SKETCHING  THE  DIFFERENT 
SPECIES  OF  WHITE  MARBLE.— 17,  18.  WHITE  MARBLE  ;  PRELIMINARY  STAGES  OF 
PROCESS  AND  FINISHED  SPECIMEN.— 19.  MAHOGANY;  SPECIMENS  OF  VARIOUS  GRAINS 
AND  METHODS  OF  MANIPULATION. —20,  21.  MAHOGANY;  EARLIER  STAGES  AND 
FINISHED  SPECIMEN.— 22,  23,  24.  SIENNA  MARBLE;  VARIETIES  OF  GRAIN,  PRELIMINARY 
STAGES  AND  FINISHED  SPECIMEN.— 25,  26,  27.  JUNIPER  WOOD;  METHODS  OF  PRO- 
DUCING GRAIN,  &c. ;  PRELIMINARY  STAGES  AND  FINISHED  SPECIMEN.— 28,  29,  30.  VERT 
DE  MER  MARBLE;  VARIETIES  OF  GRAIN  AND  METHODS  OF  WORKING,  UNFINISHED 
AND  FINISHED  SPECIMENS.— 31,  32,  33.  OAK  ;  VARIETIES  OF  GRAIN,  TOOLS  EMPLOYED 
AND  METHODS  OF  MANIPULATION,  PRELIMINARY  STAGES  AND  FINISHED  SPECIMEN.— 
34.  35,  36.  WAULSORT  MARBLE;  VARIETIES  OF  GRAIN,  UNFINISHED  AND  FINISHED 
SPECIMENS. 

"  Those  who  desire  to  attain  skill  in  the  art  of  painting  woods  and  marbles  will  find  advantage 
In  consulting  this  book.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  Working  Men's  Clubs  should  give  their  young  men 
the  opportunity  to  study  it.  "—Builder. 

"  A  comprehensive  guide  to  the  art.  The  explanations  of  the  processes,  the  manipulation 
and  management  of  the  colours,  and  the  beautifully  executed  plates  will  not  be  the  least  valuable  to 
the  student  who  aims  at  making  his  work  a  faithful  transcript  of  nature." — Building  News. 

"  Students  and  novices  are  fortunate  who  are  able  to  become  the  possessors  of  so  noble  a 
work."—  The  Architect. 

ELEMENTARY  DECORATION. 

A  Guide  to  the  Simpler  Forms  of  Everyday  Art.  Together  with  PRACTICAL 
HOUSE  DECORATION.  By  JAMES  W.  FACEY.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations.  In  One  Vol.,  strongly  half-bound 5/O 

HOUSE     PAINTING,     GRAINING,     MARBLING,     AND 

SIGN    WRITING. 

A  Practical    Manual  of.     By  ELLIS  A.  DAVIDSON.     Eighth  Edition.     With 
Coloured  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings.     Crown  8vo,  cloth     .        .        .     6/O 
"  A  mass  of  information  of  use  to  the  amateur  and  of  value  to  the  practical  man." — English 
Mechanic, 

THE  DECORATOR'S  ASSISTANT. 

A  Modern  Guide  for  Decorative  Artists  and  Amateurs,  Painters,  Writers, 
Gilders,  &c.  Containing  upwards  of  600  Receipts,  Rules,  and  Instructions  ; 
with  a  variety  of  Information  for  General  Work  connected  with  every  Class  of 
Interior  and  Exterior  Decorations,  &c.  Eighth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo  .  1  /Q 

"  Full  of  receipts  of  value  to  decorators,  painters,  gilders,  &c.  The  book  contains  the  gist  of 

larger  treatises  on  colour  and  technical  processes.     It  would  be  difficult  to  meet  with  a  work  so  full 

of  varied  information  on  the  painter  s  art." — Building  Nevis. 

MARBLE  DECORATION 

And  the  Terminology  of  British  and  Foreign  Marbles.  A  Handbook  for 
Students.  By  GEORGE  H.  BLAGROVE,  Author  of  "  Shoring  and  its  Applica- 
tion," &c.  With  28  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  ....  3/Q 

"  This  most  useful  and  much  wanted  handbook  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  architect  and 
builder."— Building  World. 

"A  carefully  aud  usefully  written  treatise ;  the  work  is  essentially  practical." — Scotsman. 
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DELAMOTTE'S  WORKS   ON    ILLUMINATION   AND 
ALPHABETS. 


ORNAMENTAL  ALPHABETS,  ANCIENT  &  MEDIAEVAL. 

From  the  Eighth  Century,  with  Numerals;   including  Gothic,  Church-Text, 
large    and    small,    German,    Italian,    Arabesque,    Initials    for    Illumination, 
Monograms,  Crosses,  &c.,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  Architectural  and  Engineering 
Draughtsmen,  Missal  Painters,   Masons,  Decorative  Painters,   Lithographers, 
Engravers,  Carvers,   &c.    Collected  and   Engraved   by  F.   DELAMOTTE,  and 
printed    in    Colours.       New    and    Cheaper    Edition.       Royal    8vo,    oblong, 
ornamental  boards      ...........     2/6 

"  For  those  who  insert  enamelled  sentences  round  gilded  chalices,  who  blazon  shop  legends 

over  shop-doors,  who  letter  church  walls  with  pithy  sentences  from  the  Decalogue,  this  book  will  be 

useful." — Athenaum. 

MODERN  ALPHABETS,  PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL^ 

Including  German,  Old  English,  Saxon,  Italic,  Perspective,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Court  Hand,  Engrossing,  Tuscan,  Riband,  Gothic,  Rustic,  and  Arabesque  ; 
with  several  Original  Designs,  and  an  Analysis  of  the  Roman  and  Old  English 
Alphabets,  large  and  small,  and  Numerals,  for  the  use  of  Draughtsmen, 
Surveyors,  Masons,  Decorative  Painters,  Lithographers,  Engravers,  Carvers, 
&c.  Collected  and  Engraved  by  F.  DELAMOTTE,  and  printed  in  Colours. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Royal  8vo,  oblong,  ornamental  boards  .  2/6 
"  There  is  comprised  in  it  every  possible  shape  into  which  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and 

numerals  can  be  formed,  and  the  talent  which  has  been  expended  in  the  conception  of  the  various 

plain  and  ornamental  letters  is  wonderful." — Standard. 

MEDI/EVAL    ALPHABETS     AND     INITIALS. 

By  F.  G.  DELAMOTTE.     Containing  21  Plates  and  Illuminated  Title,  printed 
in  Gold  and  Colours.     With  an  Introduction  by  J.  WILLIS  BROOKS.     Fifth 
Edition.     Small  410,  ornamental  boards   ......     Net  5IO 

"A  volume  in  which  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  come  forth  glorified  In  gilding  and  all  the 
colours  of  the  prism  interwoven  and  intertwined  and  intermingled." — Sun. 

A  PRIMER  OF  THE  ART  OF  ILLUMINATION. 

For  the  Use  of  Beginners  ;  with  a  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  the  Art,  Practical 
Directions  for  its  Exercise,  and  Examples  taken  from  Illuminated  MSS., 
printed  in  Gold  and  Colours.  By  F.  DELAMOTTE.  New  and  Cheaper 

Edition.  Small  4to,  ornamental  boards 6/0 

"  The  examples  «f  ancient  MSS.  recommended  to  the  student,  which,  with  much  good  sense, 

the  author  chooses  from  collections  accessible  to  all,  are  selected  with  judgment  and  knowledge  as 

well  as  taste.  "—Athenaum. 

THE   EMBROIDERER'S  BOOK  OF  DESIGN. 

Containing   Initials,    Emblems,   Cyphers,    Monograms,  Ornamental   Borders, 
Ecclesiastical    Devices,    Mediaeval    and    Modern    Alphabets,    and    National 
Emblems.     Collected  by  F.  DELAMOTTE,  and   printed  in  Colours.     Oblong 
royal  8vo,  ornamental  wrapper  ........     Net  2/O 

"  The  book  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  ladies  and  young  children  who  are  endowed  with 
the  art  of  plying  the  needle  in  this  most  ornamental  and  useful  pretty  work. " — East  A  nglian  Times. 


WOOD-CARVING    FOR    AMATEURS. 

With  Hints  on  Design.     By  A  LADY.     With  10  Plates.     New  and  Cheaper 

Edition.     Crown  8vo,  in  emblematic  wrapper 2/O 

"  The  handicraft  of  the  wood-carver,  so  well  as  a  book  can  impart  it,  may  be  learnt  from  '  A 
Lady's  '  publication." — Atheneeum. 

PAINTING   POPULARLY  EXPLAINED. 

By  THOMAS  JOHN  GULLICK,  Painter,  and  JOHN  TIMES,  F.S.A.  Including 
Fresco,  Oil,  Mosaic,  Water-Colour,  Water-Glass,  Tempera,  Encaustic, 
Miniature,  Painting  on  Ivory,  Vellum,  Pottery,  Enamel,  Glass,  &c.  Fifth 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 5/0 

%*  Adopted  AS  a  Prize  Book  at  South  Kensington. 

"  Much  may  be  learned,  even  by  those  who  fancy  they  do  not  require  to  be  taught,  from  the 
careful  perusal  of  this  unpretending  but  comprehensive  treatise. " — 4rt  Journal. 
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NATURAL  SCIENCE,  ETC. 


THE  VISIBLE   UNIVERSE. 

Chapters  on  the  Origin  and  Construction  of  the  Heavens.  By  J.  E.  GORE, 
F.R.A.S.,  Author  of  "  Star  Groups,"  &c.  Illustrated  by  6  Stellar  Photographs 
and  12  Plates.  Demy  8vo,  cloth 1  6/O 

STAR  GROUPS. 

A  Student's  Guide  to  the  Constellations.  By  J.  ELLARD  GORE,  F.R.A.S., 
M.R.I. A.,  &c.,  Author  of  "The  Visible  Universe,"  "The  Scenery  of  the 
Heavens,"  &c.  With  30  Maps.  Small  410,  cloth 6/O 

AN  ASTRONOMICAL  GLOSSARY. 

Or,  Dictionary  of  Terms  used  in  Astronomy.  With  Tables  of  Data  and  Lists 
of  Remarkable  and  Interesting  Celestial  Objects.  By  J.  ELLARD  GORE, 
F.R.A.S.,  Author  of  "  The  Visible  Universe,"  &c.  Small  crown  8vo,  cloth. 

2/6 
THE  MICROSCOPE. 

Its  Construction  and  Management.  Including  Technique,  Photo-micrography, 
and  the  Past  and  Future  of  the  Microscope.  By  Dr.  HENRI  VAN  HEURCK. 
Re-Edited  and  Augmented  from  the  Fourth  French  Edition,  and  Translated 
by  WYNNE  E.  BAXTER,  F.G.S.  Imp.  8ro,  cloth  ....  18/O 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  MOLLUSCA. 

A  Treatise  on  Recent  and  Fossil  Shells.  By  S.  P.  WOODWARD,  A.L.S., 
F.G.S.  With  an  Appendix  on  RECENT  AND  FOSSIL  CONCHOLOGICAL 
DISCOVERIES,  by  RALPH  TATE,  A.L.S.,  F.G.S.  With  23  Plates  and 
upwards  of  300  Woodcuts.  Reprint  of  Fourth  Edition  (1880).  Crown  8vo, 
cloth 7/6 

THE  TWIN   RECORDS  OF  CREATION. 

Or,  Geology  and  Genesis,  their  Perfect  Harmony  and  Wonderful  Concord. 
By  G.  W.  V.  LE  VAUX.  8vo,  cloth 6/O 

LARDNER'S  HANDBOOKS  OF  SCIENCE. 
HANDBOOK  OF  MECHANICS. 

Enlarged  and  re-written  by  B.  LOEWY,  P\R.A.S.    Post  8.vo,  cloth    .     6/O 

HANDBOOK  OF  HYDROSTATICS  AND  PNEUMATICS. 

Revised  and  Enlarged  by  B.  LOEWY,  F.R.A.S.     Post  8vo,  cloth         .     6-O 

HANDBOOK  OF  HEAT. 

Edited  and  re- written  by  B.  LOEWY,  F.R.A.S.     Post  8vo,  cloth          .     6/O 

HANDBOOK  OF  OPTICS. 

New  Edition.    Edited  by  T.  OLVER  HARDING,  B.A.    Small  8vo,  cloth     5/O 

ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  AND  ACOUSTICS. 

Edited  by  GEO.  C.  FOSTER,  B.A.     Small  8vo,  cloth   ....     5/O 

HANDBOOK  OF  ASTRONOMY. 

Revised  and  Edited  by  EDWIN  DUNKIN,  F.R.A.S.     8vo,  cloth    .        .     9/6 

MUSEUM  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

With  upwards  of  1,200  Engravings.    In  Six  Double  Volumes,  £1  1  s.    Cloth, 
or  half-morocco £1    11s.  60. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  FOR  SCHOOLS  .  .  3/6 
ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY  FOR  SCHOOLS  .  .  36 
THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH. 

Revised  by  E.  B.  BRIGHT,  F.R.A.S.     Fcap.  Svo,  cloth  .         .      2/6 

L.  c 
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CHEMICAL    MANUFACTURES, 
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of  a  gas-works.     He  has  certainly  succeeded  in  making  a  compilation  of  hard  matters  of  fact 
absolutely  interestine  to  read."—  Gas  World. 

"  The  volume  contains  a  great  quantity  of  specialised  information,  compiled,  we  believe,  from 
trustworthy  sources,  which  should  make  it  of  considerable  value  to  those  for  whom  it  is  specifically 


THE   OIL   FIELDS   OF    RUSSIA    AND    THE    RUSSIAN 
PETROLEUM    INDUSTRY. 

A  Practical  Handbook  on  the  Exploration,  Exploitation,  and  Management 
of  Russian  Oil  Properties,  including  Notes  on  the  Origin  of  Petroleum  in 
Russia,  a  Description  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Liquid  Fuel,  and  a 
Translation  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  concerning  Russian  Oil  Properties. 
By  A.  BEEBY  THOMPSON,  A.M.I.M.E.,  late  Chief  Engineer  and  Manager  of  the 
European  Petroleum  Company's  Russian  Oil  Properties.  About  500  pp.,  with 
numerous  Illustrations  and  Photographic  Plates,  and  a  Map  of  the  Balakhany- 
Saboontchy-Romany  Oil  Field.  Super-royal  8vo,  cloth. 

\Just  Published.    Net  £3  3s. 

THE  ANALYSIS  OF  OILS  AND  ALLIED  SUBSTANCES. 

By  A.  C.  WRIGHT,  M.A.Oxon.,  B.Sc.Lond  ,  formerly  Assistant  Lecturer  in 
Chemistry  at  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  and  Lecturer  in  Chemistry  at  the 
Hull  Technical  School.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  ......  Net  9/Q 

THE  GAS  ENGINEER'S  POCKET-BOOK. 

Comprising    Tables,    Notes   and   Memoranda   relating  to   the   Manufacture, 
Distribution  and  Use  of  Coal  Gas  and  the  Construction  of  Gas  Works.     By 
H.  O'CONNOR,  A.M.Inst.C.E.    Second  Edition,  Revised.    470  pp.,  crown  8vo, 
fully  Illustrated,  leather  ..........     1  Q/6 

"  The  book  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information.     The  author  goes  consecutively  through 
the  engineering  details  and  practical  methods  involved  in  each  of  the  different  processes  or  parts 
of  a  gas-works.     He  has  certainly  succeede 
absolutely  interestine  to  read."—  Gas  World. 
"  Th 
orth 
produced.  —  Engineer. 

LIGHTING   BY  ACETYLENE 

Generators,  Burners,  and  Electric  Furnaces.  By  WILLIAM  E.  GIBBS,  M.E. 
With  66  Illustrations.  Crown  3vo,  cloth  .......  7/6 

ENGINEERING  CHEMISTRY. 

A  Practical  Treatise  for  the  Use  of  Analytical  Chemists,  Engineers,  Iron 
Masters,  Iron  Founders,  Students  and  others.  Comprising  Methods  of  Analysis 
and  Valuation  of  the  Principal  Materials  used  in  Engineering  Work,  with 
numerous  Analyses,  Examples  and  Suggestions.  By  H.  JOSHUA  PHILLIPS, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  420  pp., 
with  Plates  and  other  Illustrations,  cloth  .....  Net  1  0/6 
"  In  this  work  the  author  has  rendered  no  small  service  to  a  numerous  body  of  practical 

men.  .  .  .  The  analytical  methods  may  be  pronounced  most  satisfactory,  being  as  accurate  as  the 

despatch  required  of  engineering  chemists  permits."  —  Chemical  Nevis. 

"  The  analytical  methods  given  are,  as  a  whole,  such  as  are  likely  to  give  rapid  and  trust- 

worthy results  in  experienced  hands.  .  .  .  There  is  much  excellent  descriptive  matter  in  the  work 

the  chapter  on  'Oils  and  Lubrication  '  being  specially  noticeable  in  this  respect."  —  Engineer. 

NITRO-EXPLOSIVES. 

A  Practical  Treatise  concerning    the  Properties,  Manufacture,  and  Analysis 

of  Nitrated  Substances,    including  the  Fulminates,  Smokeless  Powders,    and 

Celluloid.    By  P.  GERALD  SANFORD,  F.I.  C.,  Consulting  Chemist  to  the  Cotton 

Powder  Company,  Limited,  &c.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.     Q/O 

"One  of  the  very  few  text-books  in  which  can  be  found  just  what  is  wanted.     Mr.  Sanfprd 

goes  steadily  through  the  whole  list  of  explosives  commonly  used,  he  names  any  given  explosive 

and  tells  us  of  what  it  is  composed  and  how  it  is  manufactured.    The  book  is  excellent."  —  Engineer. 

A  HANDBOOK  ON  MODERN  EXPLOSIVES. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  and  Use  of  Dynamite,  Gun-Cotton, 

Nitro-Glycerine  and  other  Explosive  Compounds,  including  Collodion-Cotton. 

With  Chapters  on  Explosives  in  Practical  Application.     By  M.  EISSLER,  M.E. 

Second  Edition,  Enlarged.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  .         .  1  2/6 

"  A  veritable  mine  of  information  on  the  subject  of  explosives  employed  for  military,  mining 

ami  blasting  purposes."—  Anny  and  Navy  Gazette. 
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goes  conscientiously  through  the  course  of  experimentation  here  laid  down 
into  inorganic  chemistry  and  mineralogy  than  if  he  had  '  got  up  '  any  of  the 
ay,  and  passed  any  number  of  examinations  in  their  contents  "—Chemual 


A  MANUAL  OF  THE  ALKALI  TRADE. 

Including  the  Manufacture  of  Sulphuric  Acid,  Sulphate  ofjSoda,  and  Bleaching 
Powder.  By  JOHN  LOMAS,  Alkali  Manufacturer.  With  232  Illustrations 
and  Working  Drawings,  Second  Edition,  with  Additions.  Super-royal  Svo, 
cloth £1  10s. 

"  We  find  not  merely  a  sound  and  luminous  explanation  of  the  chemical  principles  of  the 
trade,  but  a  notice  of  numerous  matters  which  have  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  successful 
conduct  of  alkali  works,  but  which  are  generally  overlooked  by  even  experienced  technological 
authors." — Chemical  Review. 

DANGEROUS  GOODS. 

Their  Sources  and  Properties,  Modes  of  Storage  and  Transport.  With  Notes 
and  Comments  on  Accidents  arising  therefrom.  A  Guide  for  the  Use  of 
Government  and  Railway  Officials,  Steamship  Owners,  &c.  By  H.  JOSHUA 
PHILLIPS,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.  Crown  Svo,  374  pp.,  cloth  ....  9/Q 
"  Merits  a  wide  circulation,  and  an  intelligent,  appreciative  study."— Chemical  News. 

THE  BLOWPIPE  IN  CHEMISTRY,  MINERALOGY,  Etc. 

Containing    all    known    Methods   of   Anhydrous    Analysis,    many    Working 

Examples,  and  Instructions  for  Making  Apparatus.     By  Lieut. -Colonel  W.  A. 

Ross,  R.A.,  F.G.S.     Second  Edition,  Enlarged.     Crown  Svo,  cloth      .     5/Q 

"  The  student  who  goes  conscientiously  through  the  course  of  experimentation  here  laid  down 

will  gain  a  better  insight  into  inc 

best  text-books  of  the  day,  and 

News. 

THE  MANUAL  OF  COLOURS  AND  DYE-WARES. 

Their   Properties,  Applications,  Valuations,    Impurities  and   Sophistications. 

For  the  Use  of  Dyers,  Printers,  Drysalters,  Brokers,  &c.     By  J.  W.  SLATER. 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged.     Crown  Svo,  cloth          .     "7/6 

"  There  is  no  other  work  which  covers  precisely  the  same  ground.    To  students  preparing 

for  examinations  in  dyeing  and  printing  it  will  prove  exceedingly  useful." — Chemical  News, 

A   HANDY  BOOK  FOR  BREWERS. 

Being  a  Practical  Guide  to  the  Art  of  Brewing  and  Malting.  Embracing  the 
Conclusions  of  Modern  Research  which  bear  upon  the  Practice  of  Brewing. 
By  HERBERT  EDWARDS  WRIGHT,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  Enlarged.  Crown 

Svo,  530  pp.,  cloth    ...  12/6 

"  May  be  consulted  with  advantage  by  the  student  who  is  preparing  himself  for  examinational 
tests,  while  the  scientific  brewer  will  find  in  it  a  resum^  of  all  the  most  important  discoveries  of 
modern  times.  The  work  is  written  throughout  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner,  and  the  author 
takes  great  care  to  discriminate  between  vague  theories  and  well-established  facts."— Brewers' 
Journal. 

"We  have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  this  handy  book,  and  have  no  hesitation  In  saying 
that  it  is  one  of  the  best— if  not  the  best— which  has  yet  been  written  on  the  subject  of  beer-brewing 
In  this  country ;  it  should  have  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  every  brewer's  library." — Brewers' 
Guardian. 

FUELS:    SOLID,   LIQUID,   AND  GASEOUS. 

Their  Analysis  and  Valuation.  For  the  Use  of  Chemists  and  Engineers.  By 
H.  J.  PHILLIPS,  F.C.S.,  formerly  Analytical  and  Consulting  Chemist  to  the 

G.E.  Rlwy.  Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  cloth 2/O 

"  Ought  to  have  its  place  in  the  laboratory  of  every  metallurgical  establishment  and  wherever 
fuel  Is  used  on  a  large  scale."— Chemical  Ntws. 

THE  ARTISTS'   MANUAL  OF  PIGMENTS. 

Showing  their  Composition,  Conditions  of  Permanency,  Non-Permanency,  and 
Adulterations,  &c.,  with  Tests  of  Purity.  By  H.  C.  STANDAGE.  Third 

Edition.       Crown  Svc,  cloth 2/6 

"This  work  is  indeed  multum-in-parvo,  asd  we  can,  with  good  conscience,  recommend  it  to 
all  who  come  in  contact  with  pigments,  whether  as  makers,  dealers,  or  users." — Chemical  Review. 

A  POCKET-BOOK  OF  MENSURATION  AND  GAUGING. 

Containing  Tables,  Rules,  and  Memoranda  for  Revenue  Officers,  Brewers, 
Spirit  Merchants,  &c.  By  J.  B.  MANT,  Inland  Revenue.  Second  Edition, 

Revised.     iSmo,  leather 4/O 

"Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  practical  brewer."— Bre-wers'  Journal. 
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TEA  MACHINERY  AND  TEA  FACTORIES. 

A  Descriptive  Treatise  on  the  Mechanical  Appliances  required  in  the 
Cultivation  of  the  Tea  Plant  and  the  Preparation  of  Tea  for  the  Market.  By 
A.  J.  WALLIS-TAVLER,  A.  M.  Inst.  C.E.  Medium  8vo,  468  pp.  With  218 

Illustrations Net  25/O 

SUMMARY  OF  CONTENTS. 

MECHANICAL  CULTIVATION  OR  TILLAGE  OF  THE  SOIL.— PLUCKING  OR  GATHERING 
THE  LEAF.— TEA  FACTORIES.— THE  DRESSING,  MANUFACTURE,  OR  PREPARATION 
OF  TEA  BV  MECHANICAL  MEANS.  —  ARTIFICIAL  WITHERING  OF  THE  LEAF.— 
MACHINES  FOR  ROLLING  OR  CURLING  THE  LEAF.-FERMENTING  PROCESS.  — 
MACHINES  FOR  THE  AUTOMATIC  DRYING  OR  FIRING  OF  THE  LEAF.— MACHINES  FOR 
NON-AUTOMATIC  DRYING  OR  FIRING  OF  THE  LEAF.— DRYING  OR  FIRING  MACHINES. 
—  DREAKING  OR  CUTTING,  AND  SORTING  MACHINES.— PACKING  THE  TEA.— MEANS 
OF  TRANSPORT  ON  TEA  PLANTATIONS.— MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY  AND  APPARATUS. 
—FINAL  TREATMENT  OF  THE  TEA.— TABLES  AND  MEMORANDA. 

"  The  subject  of  tea  machinery  is  now  one  of  the  first  interest  to  a  large  class  of  people,  to 
whom  we  strongly  commend  the  volume." — Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal. 

"  When  tea  planting  was  first  introduced  into  the  British  possessions  little,  if  any,  machinery 
was  employed,  but  now  its  use  is  almost  universal.  This  volume  contains  a  very  full  account  of  the 
machinery  necessary  for  the  proper  outfit  of  a  factory,  and  also  a  description  of  the  processes  best 
carried  out  by  this  machinery." — Journal  Society  of  Arts. 

FLOUR  MANUFACTURE. 

A  Treatise  on  Milling  Science  and  Practice.  By  FRIEDRICH  KICK,  Imperial 
Regierungsrath,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Technology  in  the  Imperial  German 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Prague.  Translated  from  the  Second  Enlarged  and 
Revised  Edition  with  Supplement.  By  H.  H.  P.  POWLES,  Assoc.  Memb. 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Nearly  400  pp.  Illustrated  with  28  Folding 
Plates,  and  167  Woodcuts.  Royal  8vo,  cloth £1  fig. 

"This  invaluable  work  is,  and  will  remain,  the  standard  authority  on  the  science  of  milling.  .  .  . 
The  miller  who  has  read  and  digested  this  work  will  have  laid  the  foundation,  so  to  speak,  of  a 
successful  career  ;  he  will  have  acquired  a  number  of  general  principles  which  he  can  proceed  to 
apply.  In  this  handsome  volume  we  at  last  have  the  accepted  text-book  of  modern  milling  in  good, 
soun^  F.nelish.  which  has  little,  if  any.  trace  of  the  German  idiom." — The  Miller. 

"  The  appearance  of  this  celebrated  work  in  English  is  very  opportune,  and  British  millers 
will,  we  are  sure,  not  be  slow  in  availing  themselves  of  its  pages." — Millers1  Gazette. 

COTTON   MANUFACTURE. 

A  Manual  of  Practical  Instruction  of  the  Processes  of  Opening,  Carding, 
Combing,  Drawing,  Doubling  and  Spinning  of  Cotton,  the  Methods  of 
Dyeing,  &c.  For  the  Use  of  Operatives,  Overlookers,  and  Manufacturers. 
By  JOHN  LISTER,  Technical  Instructor,  Pendleton.  8vo,  cloth  .  .  7/6 

"This  invaluable  volume  is  a  distinct  advance  in  the  literature  of  cotton  manufacture."— 
Machinery. 

"  It  is  thoroughly  reliable,  fulfilling  nearly  all  the  requirements  desired."— Glasgow  Heratf. 

MODERN  CYCLES. 

A  Practical  Handbook  on  their  Construction  and  Repair.  By  A.  J.  WALLIS- 
TAYLER,  A.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Author  of  "  Refrigerating  Machinery,"  &c.  With 
upwards  of  300  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 1 0/6 

"The  large  trade  that  is  done  in  the  component  parts  of  bicycles  has  placed  in  the  way  of 
men  mechanically  inclined  extraordinary  facilities  for  building  bicycles  for  their  own  use.  .  .  .  The 
book  will  prove  a  valuable  guide  for  all  those  who  aspire  to  the  manufacture  or  repair  of  their  own 
machines/  —The  Field. 

"  A  most  comprehensive  and  up-to-date  treatise  '  —  The  Cy:tt. 

"  A  very  useful  book,  which  is  quite  entitled  to  rank  as  a  standard  work  for  students  of  cycle 
con  .traction. "—  IWieelittg. 

MOTOR  CARS  OR  POWER  CARRIAGES  FOR  COMMON 

ROADS. 

By  A    J.  WALLIS-TAYLER,  Assoc.  Memb.  Inst.  C.E.,  Author  of  "Modern 

Cycles,"  &c.     212  pp.,  with  76  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth     .         .     4/6 

"The  book  is  clearly  expressed  throughout,  and  is  just  the  sort   of  work  that  an  engineer, 

thinking  of  turning  his  attention  to  motor-carriage  work,  would  do  well  to  read  as  a  preliminary  to 

starting  operations." — Engineering. 
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PRACTICAL  TANNING. 

A  Handbook  of  Modern  Procesess,  Receipts,  and  Suggestions  fcr  the  Treatment 
of  Hides,  Skins,  and  Pelts  of  every  Description.  By  L.  A.  FLEMMING, 
American  Tanner.  472  pages.  8vo,  cloth.  [Just  Published.  Net  25/O 

THE  ART  OF  LEATHER  MANUFACTURE. 

Being  a  Practical  Handbook,  in  which  the  Operations  of  Tanning,  Currying, 
and  Leather  Dressing  are  fully  Described,  and  the  Principles  of  Tanning 
Explained,  and  many  Recent  Processes  Introduced  ;  as  also  Methods  for  the 
Estimation  of  Tannin,  and  a  Description  of  the  Arts  of  Glue  Boiling,  Gut 
Dressing,  &c.  By  ALEXANDER  WATT.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo  cloth. 

9/O 

"A  sound,  comprehensive  treatise  on  tanning;  and  its  accessories.  The  book  is  an  eminently 
raluable  production,  which  redounds  to  the  credit  of  both  author  and  publishers." — Chemical 
Review. 

THE  ART  OF  SOAP-MAKING. 

A  Practical  Handbook  of  the  Manufacture  of  Hard  and  Soft   Soaps,  Toilet 

Soaps,  &c.    Including  many  New  Processes,  and  a  Chapter  on  the  Recovery  of 

Glycerine  from  Waste   Leys.       By   ALEXANDER   WATT.       Sixth    Edition, 

including  an  Appendix  on  Modern  Candlemaking.     Crown  8vo,  cloth   .     7IQ 

•      "The  work  will  prove  very  useful,  not   merely  to  the  technological  student,  but  to  the 

practical  soap  boiler  who  wishes  to  understand  the  theory  of  his  art." — Chemical  Neivs. 

"A  thoroughly  practical  treatise.  We  congratulate  the  author  on  the  success  of  his  endeavour 
to  fill  a  void  in  English  technical  literature." — Nature. 

PRACTICAL  PAPER-MAKING. 

A  Manual  for  Paper-Makers  and  Owners  and  Managers  of  Paper-Mills.     With 
Tables,  Calculations,  &c.     By  G.  CLAPPERTON,  Paper-Maker.     With  Illus- 
trations of  Fibres  from  Micro-Photographs.     Crown  8vo,  cloth        .         .     6/O 
"  The  author  caters  for  the  requirements  of  responsible  mill  hands,  apprentices,  &c. ,  whilst 
tils  manual  will  be  found  of  great  service  to  students  of  technology,  as  well  as  to  veteran  paper- 
makers  and  mill  owners.    The  illustrations  form  an  excellent  feature."—  The  World's  Paper  Trade 
Review. 

THE   ART  OF  PAPER-MAKING. 

A   Practical   Handbook  of  the   Manufacture  of  Paper   from  Rags,  Esparto, 

Straw,  and  other  Fibrous  Materials.     Including  the  Manufacture  of  Pulp  from 

Wood  Fibre,  with  a  Description  of  the  Machinery  and  Appliances  used.     To 

which  are  added  Details  of  Processes  for  Recovering  Soda  from  Waste  Liquors. 

By  ALEXANDER  WATT.     With  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  cloth   .        .     7/6 

"  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject.    The  book  is  full  of  valuable 

Information.     The  '  Art  of  Paper-Making '  is  in  every  respect  a  model  of  a  text-book,  either  for  a 

technical  class,  or  for  the  private  student." — Paper  and  Printing  Trades  Journal. 

A  TREATISE  ON   PAPER. 

For  Printers  and  Stationers.  With  an  Outline  of  Paper  Manufacture ;  Complete 
Tables  of  Sizes,  and  Specimens  of  Different  Kinds  of  Paper.  By  RICHARD 
PARKINSON,  late  of  the  Manchester  Technical  School.  Demy  Svo,  cloth  3/6 

CEMENTS,  PASTES,  GLUES,  AND  GUMS- 

A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Manufacture  and  Application  of  the  various  Aggluti- 
nants  required  in  the  Building,  Metal-Working,  Wood-Working,  and  Leather- 
Working  Trades,  and  for  Workshop  and  Office  Use.     With  upwards  of  900 
Recipes.    By  H.  C.  STANDAGE.    Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  cloth       .     2/O 
"We   have   pleasure   in   speaking   favourably   of  this   volume.     So    far    as    we    have    had 
experience,  which  is  not  inconsiderable,  this  manual  is  trustworthy." — Athenaum. 

THE  CABINET=MAKER'S  GUIDE 

TO  THE  ENTIRE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  CABINET  WORK. 

Including  Veneering,  Marquetrie,  Buhlwork,  Mosair,  Inlaying,  &c.  By 
RICHARD  BITMEAD.  Illustrated  with  Plans,  Sections,  and  Working  Drawings. 
Small  crown  8vo,  cloth 2/6 

FRENCH  POLISHING  AND  ENAMELLING. 

A  Practical  Work  of  Instruction.  Including  Numerous  Recipes  fcr  making 
Polishes,  Varnishes,  Glaze- Lacquers,  Revivers,  &c.  By  RICHARD  BITMEAD, 
Author  of  "The  Cabinet- Maker's  Guide."  Small  crown  Svo,  cloth  .  1/6 
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WATCH    REPAIRING,    CLEANING,    AND  ADJUSTING. 

A  Practical  Handbook  dealing  with  the  Materials  and  Tools  Used,  and  the 
Methods  of  Repairing,  Cleaning,  Altering,  and  Adjusting  all  kinds  of  English 
and  Foreign  Watches,  Repeaters,  Chronographs  r.nd  Marine  Chronometers. 
By  F.  J.  GARRARD,  Springer  and  Adjuster  of  Marine  Chronometers  and  Deck 
Watches  for  the  Admiralty.  With  over  200  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth: 

[Just  Published.    Net  4/6 

MODERN    HOROLOGY,    IN  THEORY    AND   PRACTICE. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  CLAUDIUS  SAUNIER,  ex-Director  of  the  School 
of  Horology  at   Macon,  by  JULIEN  TRIPPLIN,   F.R.A.S.,  Besanson  Watch 
Manufacturer,  and  EDWARD  RIGG,  M.A.,  Assayer  in  the  Royal  Mint.     With 
Seventy-eight  Woodcuts  and  Twenty-two  Coloured  Copper  Plates.     Second 
Edition.     Super-royal  8 vo,  £2  2s.  cloth  ;  half-calf   .        .        .     £21Os. 
"  There  is  no  horological  work  in  the  English  language  at  all  to  be  compared  to  this  produc- 
tion of  M.  Saunier's  for  clearness  and  completeness.     It  is  alike  good  as  a  guide  for  the  student  and 
as  a  reference  for  the  experienced  horologist  and  skilled  workman." — Horological  Journal. 

"  The  latest,  the  most  complete,  and  the  most  reliable  of  those  literary  productions  to  which 
continental  watchmakers  are  indebted  for  the  mechanical  superiority  over  their  English  brethren 
—in  fact,  the  Book  of  Books  is  M.  Saunier's  'Treatise.'" — Watchmaker,  Jeweller,  and  Silversmith. 

THE  WATCH  ADJUSTER'S  MANUAL. 

A  Practical  Guide  for  the  Watch  and  Chronometer  Adjuster  in  Making, 
Springing,  Timing  and  Adjusting  for  Isochronism,  Positions  and  Temperatures. 
By  C.  E.  FRITTS.  370  pp.,  with  Illustrations,  8vo,  cloth  .  .  .1  6/O 

THE  WATCHMAKER'S  HANDBOOK. 

Intended  as  a  Workshop  Companion  for  those  engaged  in  Watchmaking  and 

the   Allied    Mechanical   Arts.      Translated   from    the    French    of  CLAUDIUS 

SAUNIER,  and  enlarged  by  JULIEN  TRIPPLIN,  F.R.A.S.,  and  EDWARD  RIGG, 

M.A.,  Assayer  in  the  Royal  Mint.     Third  Edition.     Or.  8vo,  cloth.       .     9/Q 

"Each  part  is  truly  a  treatise  in  itself.     The  arrangement  is  good  and  the  language  Is  clear 

and  concise.     It  is  an  admirable  guide  for  the  young  watchmaker." — Engineering. 

HISTORY  OF  WATCHES  &  OTHER  TIMEKEEPERS. 

By  JAMES  F.  KENDAL,  M.B.H.  Inst.     1/6  boards  ;  or  cloth,  gilt         .     2/6 
"The  best  which  has  yet  appeared  on  this  subject  in  the  English  language." — Industries. 
"  Open  the  book  where  you  may,  there  is  interesting  matter  in  it  concerning  the  ingenious 
devices  of  the  ancient  or  modern  horologer." — Saturday  Review. 

ELECTROPLATING  &ELECTRO-REFININGOFMETALS. 

Being  a  new  edition  of  ALEXANDER  WATT'S  "  ELECTRO-DEPOSITION."  Re- 
vised and  Largely  Rewritten  by  ARNOLD  PHILIP,  B.Sc.,  A.I.E.E.,  Ptincipal 
Assistant  to  the  Admiralty  Chemist.  Large  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  .  Net  ~\  2/6 
"Altogether  the  work  can  be  highly  recommended  to  every  electro-plater,  and  is  of  un- 
doubted interest  to  every  electro-metallurgist." — Electrical  Review. 

"Eminently  a  book  for  the  practical  worker  in  electro-deposition.  It  contains  practical 
descriptions  of  methods,  processes  and  materials,  as  actually  pursued  and  used  in  the  workshop."— 
Engineer. 

ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 

Practically  Treated.     By  ALEXANDER  WATT.     Tenth  Edition,  including  the 

most  recent  Processes.     i2mo,  cloth 3/6 

"  From  this  book  both  amateur  and  artisan  may  learn  everything  necessary  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  electroplating." — Iron . 

JEWELLER'S    ASSISTANT    IN    WORKING    IN    GOLD. 

A  Practical  Treatise  for  Masters  and  Workmen,  Compiled  from  the  Experience 
of  Thirty  Years'  Workshop  Practice.     By  GEORGE  E.  GEE.     Crown  8vo.  7/6 
"  This  manual  of  technical  education  Is  apparently  destined  to  be  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  a 
handicraft  which  is  certainly  capable  of  great  improvement.'  —  7 he  7'itnes. 

ELECTROPLATING. 

A  Practical  Handbook  on  the  Deposition  of  Copper,  Silver,  Nickel,  Gold, 
Aluminium,  Brass,  Platinum,  &c.,  &c.  By  J.  W.  URQUHART,  C.E.  Fourth 
Edition,  Revised.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 6/O 

"An  excellent  practical  manual." — Engineering-. 

"  An  excellent  work,  giving  the  newest  information." — Horological  Journal. 
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KLECTROTYPING. 

The  Reproduction  and  Multiplication  of  Printing  Surfaces  and  Works  of  Art 
by  the  Electro-Deposition  of  Metals.  By  J.  VV.  URQUHART,  C.E.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth 5/O 

"The  book  is  thoroughly  practical;  the  reader  is,  therefore,  conducted  through  the  leading 
laws  of  electricity,  then  through  the  metals  used  by  electrotypers,  the  apparatus,  and  the  depositing 
processes,  up  to  the  final  p»eparation  of  the  work." — Art  Journal. 

GOLDSMITH'S  HANDBOOK. 

By  GEORGE  E.  GEE,  Jeweller,  &c.     Fifth  Edition.     i2mo,  cloth    .        .     3/Q 
"A  good,  sound  educator."— Horological  Journal. 

SILVERSMITH'S  HANDBOOK. 

By  GEORGE  E.  GEE,  Jeweller,  &c.  Third  Edition,  with  numerous  Illustra- 
tions. i2ino,  cloth 3/O 

"The  chief  merit  of  the  work  is  its  practical  character.  .  .  .  The  workers  In  the  trade  will 
speedily  discover  its  merits  when  they  sit  down  to  study  it."— English  Mechanic. 

***  The  above  two  works  together,  strongly  half-bound,  price  7s. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKER'S  INSTRUCTOR. 

Comprising  a  Selection  of  Geometrical  Problems  and  Practical  Rules  foi 
Describing  the  Various  Patterns  Required  by  Zinc,  Sheet-Iron,  Copper,  and 
Tin-Plate  Workers.  By  REUBEN  HENRY  WARN,  Practical  Tin-Plate  Worker. 
New  Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged  by  JOSEPH  G.  HORNER, 
A.M.I.M.E.  Crown  8vo,  254  pp.,  with  430  Illustrations,  cloth  .  .  7/6 

SAVOURIES    AND    SWEETS 

Suitable  for  Luncheons  and  Dinners.  By  Miss  M.  L.  ALLEN  (Mrs.  A. 
MACAIRE),  Author  of  "  Breakfast  Dishes,"  &c.  Twenty-ninth  Edition.  F'cap 
8vo,  sewed 1  /O 

BREAKFAST    DISHES 

For  Every  Morning  of  Three  Months.  By  Miss  ALLEN  (Mrs  A.  MACAIRE), 
Author  of  "  bavouries  and  Sweets,"  &c.  Twenty-second  Edit'on.  F'cap  8vo, 
sewed "I/O 

BREAD    &    BISCUIT    BAKER'S    &    SUGAR-BOILER'S 

ASSISTANT, 

Including  a  large  variety  of  Modern  Recipes.  With  Remarks  on  the  Art  of 
Bread-making.  By  ROBERT  WELLS.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo  .  •  1  /O 

"  A  large  number  of  wrinkles  for  the  ordinary  cook,  as  well  as  the  baker." — Saturday  Review. 

PASTRYCOOK  &  CONFECTIONER'S  GUIDE. 

For  Hotels,  Restaurants,  and  the  Trade  in  general,  adapted  also  for  Family 
Use.     By  R.  WELLS,  Author  of  "  The  Bread  and  Biscuit  Baker  "   .        .     1  /O 
"  We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  this  really  excellent  work.     In  these  days  of  keen  competition 
our  readers  cannot  do  better  than  purchase  this  book." — Bakers'  Times. 

ORNAMENTAL  CONFECTIONERY. 

A  Guide  for  Bakers,  Confectioners  and  Pastrycooks  ;  including  a  variety  of 

Modern  Recipes,  and  Remarks  on  Decorative  and  Coloured  Work.     With  129 

Original  Designs.    By  ROBERT  WELLS.     Crown  8vo,  cloth      .        .         .     5/O 

"  A  valuable  work,  practical,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  baker  and  confectioner. 

The  illustrative  designs  are  worth  treble  the  amount  charged  for  the  work." — Bakers'  Times. 

MODERN  FLOUR  CONFECTIONER. 

Containing  a  large  Collection  of  Recipes  for  Cheap  Cakes,  Biscuits,  &c.     With 
remarks  on  the  Ingredients  Used  in  their  Manufacture.     By  R.  WELLS.     1  /O 
"  The  work  is  of  a  decidedly  practical  character,  and  in  every  recipe  regard  is  had  to  economical 
working."— North  British  Daily  Mail. 

RUBBER  HAND   STAMPS 

And  the  Manipulation  of  Rubber.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of 
Indiarubber  Hand  Stamps,  Small  Articles  of  Indiarubber,  The  Hektograph, 
Special  Inks,  Cements,  and  Allied  Subjects.  By  T.  O'CoNOR  SLOANE,  A.M., 
Ph.D.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Square  8vo,  cloth.  .  .  .  5/O 
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HANDYBOOK8  FOR  HANDICRAFTS. 

BY  PAUL  N.  HASLUCK. 

Editor  of  "  Work  "  (New  Series),  Author  of  "  Lathe  Work,"  "  Milling  Machines,"  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  144  pp.,  price  is.  each. 

KS"  These  HANDVBOOKS  have  been  written  to  supply  information  for  WORKMEN, 
STUDENTS,  and  AMATEURS  in  the  several  Handicrafts,  on  the  actual  PRACTICE  of 
the  WORKSHOP,  and  are  intended  to  convey  in  plain  language  TECHNICAL  KNOW- 
LEDGE of  the  several  CRAFTS.  In  describing  the  processes  employed,  and  the  manipu- 
lation of  material,  workshop  terms  are  used ;  workshop  practice  is  fully  explained  ; 
and  the  text  is  freely  illustrated  with  drawings  of  modern  tools,  appliances,  and 
processes. 

METAL  TURNER'S  HANDYBOOK. 

A  Practical  Manual  for  Workers  at  the  Foot-Lathe.    With  100  Illustrations. 

1/O 

"  The  book  will  be  of  service  alike  to  the  amateur  and  the  artisan  turner.  It  displays 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject." — Scotsman. 

WOOD  TURNER'S  HANDYBOOK. 

A  Practical  Manual  for  Workers  at  the  Lathe.     With  over  100  Illustrations. 

1/O 

"  We  recommend  the  book  to  young  turners  and  amateurs.  A  multitude  of  workmen  have 
hitherto  sought  in  vain  for  a  manual  of  this  special  industry." — Mechanical  World. 

WATCH  JOBBER'S  HANDYBOOK. 

A  Practical  Manual  on  Cleaning,  Repairing,  and  Adjusting.  With  upwards  of 
ico  Illustrations "I/O 

"We  strongly  advise  all  young  persons  connected  with  the  watch  trade  to  acquire  and  study 
this  Inexpensive  work." — Clerkenwell  Chronicle. 

PATTERN  MAKER'S  HANDYBOOK. 

A  Practical  Manual  on  the  Construction  of  Patterns  for  Founders.  With 
upwards  of  100  Illustrations  .........  1/O 

"A  most  valuable,  if  not  indispensable  manual  for  the  pattern  maker." — Knowledge. 

MECHANIC'S  WORKSHOP  HANDYBOOK. 

A  Practical  Manual  on  Mechanical  Manipulation,  embracing  Information 
on  various  Handicraft  Processes.  With  Useful  Notes  and  Miscellaneous 

Memoranda.     Comprising  about  200  Subjects I/O 

"A  very  clever  and  useful  book,  which  should  be  found  in  every  workshop ;  and  it  should 
certainly  find  a  place  in  all  technical  schools." — Saturday  Review, 

MODEL  ENGINEER'S  HANDYBOOK. 

A  Practical  Manual  on  the  Construction  of  Model   Steam   Engines.     With 

upwards  of  loo  Illustrations. 1/O 

"Mr.  Hasluck  has  produced  a  very  good  little  book."— Builder. 

CLOCK  JOBBER'S  HANDYBOOK. 

A  Practical  Manual  on  Cleaning,  Repairing,  and  Adjusting.  With  upwards  of 
loo  Illustrations  ............  "I/O 

"  It  is  of  inestimable  service  Jo  those  commencing  the  trade." — Coventry  Standard. 

CABINET  WORKER'S  HANDYBOOK. 

A   Practical   Manual  on   the    Tools,    Materials,   Appliances,    and    Processes 
employed  in  Cabinet  Work.    With  upwards  of  100  Illustrations       .        .     "I/O 
"Mr.  Hasluck's  thorough-going  little  Handybook  is  amongst  the  most  practical  guides  we 
have  seen  for  beginners  in  cabinet-work." — Saturday  Review. 

WOODWORKER'S  HANDYBOOK. 

Embracing  Information  on  the  Tools,  Materials,  Appliances  and  Processes 
Employed  in  Woodworking.  With  104  Illustrations 1  /O 

"  Written  by  a  man  who  knows,  not  only  how  work  ought  to  be  done,  but  how  to  do  it,  and 
how  to  convey  his  knowledge  to  others." — Engineering. 

"  Mr.  Hasluck  writes  admirably,  and  gives  complete  instructions." — Engineer. 

"  Mr.  Hasluck  combines  the  experience  of  a  practical  teacher  with  the  manipulative  skill  and 
scientific  knowledge  of  processes  of  the  trained  mechanician,  and  the  manuals  are  marvels  of  what 
can  be  produced  at  a  popular  price." — Schoolmaster. 

"  Helpful  to  workmen  of  all  ages  and  degrees  of  experience." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  Concise,  clear,  and  practical." — Saturday  Review. 
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LESSONS  IN   COMMERCE. 

By  Professor  R.  GAMBARO,  of  the  Royal  High  Commercial  School  at  Genoa. 

Edited  and  Revised  by  JAMES  GAULT,  Professor  of  Commerce  and  Commercial 

Law  in  King's  College,  London.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth      .    3/6 

"  The  publishers  of  this  work  have  rendered  considerable  service  to  the  cause  of  commercial 

education  by  the  opportune  production  of  this  volume.  .  .  .  The  work  is  peculiarly  acceptable  to 

English  readers  and  an  admirable  addition  to  existing  class  books.     In  a  phrase,  we  think  the  work 

attains  its  object  in  furnishing'  a  brief  account  of  those  laws  and  customs  of  British  trade  with  which 

the  commercial  man  interested  therein  should  be  familiar."  —  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal. 

"An  invaluable  guide  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  preparing  for  a  commercial  career,  and, 
In  fact,  the  information  it  contains  on  matters  of  business,  should  be  impressed  on  every  one."— 
Counting  House. 

THE   FOREIGN  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENT. 

Being  Aids  to    Commercial    Correspondence  in    Five   Languages  —  English, 

French,  German,    Italian,  and   Spanish.      By  CONRAD   E.    BAKER.      Third 

Edition,  Carefully  Revised  Throughout.     Crown  8vo,  cloth    .        .        .     4/6 

"  Whoever  wishes  to  correspond  in  all  the  languages  mentioned  bjr  Mr.  Baker  cannot  do 

better  than  study  this  work,  the  materials  of  which  are  excellent  and  conveniently  arranged,     They 

consist  not  of  entire  specimen  letters,  but—  what  are  far  more  useful—  short  passages,  sentences,  or 

phrases  expressing  the  same  general  idea  in  various  forms."  —  Athenaum, 

"  A  careful  examination  has  convinced  us  that  it  is  unusually  complete,  well  arranged  a*d 
reliable.  The  book  is  a  thoroughly  good  one."  —  Schoolmaster. 

FACTORY  ACCOUNTS:  their  PRINCIPLES  &  PRACTICE* 

A   Handbook  for  Accountants  and   Manufacturers,  with  Apperdices  on  the 
Nomenclature  of  Machine  Details  ;   the   Income  Tax  Acts  ;   the  Rating  of 
Factories  ;   Fire  and  Boiler  Insurance  ;   the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts,  &c., 
including  also  a  Glossary  of  Terms  and  a  large  number  of  Specimen  Rulings. 
By  EMILE  GARCKE  and  J.  M.  FELLS.     Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth      ...........        7/6 

"  A  very  interesting  description  of  the  requirements  of  Factory  Accounts.  .  .  .  The  principle 

of  assimilating  the  Factory  Accounts  to  the  general  commercial  books  is  one  which  we  thoroughly 

agree  with."—  Accountants'  Journal. 

"  Characterised  by  extreme  thoroughness.    There  are  few  owners  of  factories  who  would  net 

derive  great  benefit  from  the  perusal  of  this  most  admirable  work."  —  Loca  I  Governtnent  Chronicle. 

MODERN   METROLOGY. 

A  Manual  of  the  Metrical  Units  and  Systems  of  the  present  Century.     With 
an  Appendix  containing  a  proposed   English   System.       By   Lowis   D.   A. 
JACKSON,  A.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Author  of  "  Aid  to  Survey  Practice,"  &c.     Large 
crown  8vo,  cloth       ...........     1  2/6 

"We  recommend  the  work  to  all  interested  in  the  practical  reform  erf  our  weights  and 
oaeasures."  —  Nature. 

A  SERIES  OF  METRIC  TABLES. 

In  which  the  British  Standard  Measures  and  Weights  are  compared  with  those 
of  the  Metric  System  at  present  in  Use  on  the  Continent.  ByC.  H.  DOWLING, 
C.E.  8vo,  cloth  ...........  1O/6 

"Mr.  Bowling's  Tables  are  well  put  together  as  a  ready  reckoner  for  the  conversion  of  one 
system  into  the  other."  —  Athenaum. 

IRON  AND  METAL  TRADES'   COMPANION. 

For  Expeditiously  Ascertaining  the  Value  of  any  Goods  bought  or  sold  by 
Weight,  from  is.  per  cwt.  to  1125.  per  cwt.,  and  from  one  farthing  per  pound  to 
one  shilling  per  pound.  By  THOMAS  DOWNIE.  Strongly  bound  in  leather, 
396  PP  ..............  9/O 


"  A  most  useful  set  of  tables,  nothing  like  them  before  existed."  —  Building  News. 
"  Although  specially  adapted  to  the  iron  and  metal  trades,  the  tables  wifl  be  found  us 
every  other  business  in  which  merchandise  Is  bought  and  sold  by  weight."—  Rail-way  News. 


CROSBY  LOCK  WOOD   &  SON'S  CATALOGUE. 


NUMBER,  WEIGHT,  AND  FRACTIONAL  CALCULATOR. 

Containing  upwards  of  250,000  Separate  Calculations,  showing  at  a  Glance  the 
Value  at  422  Different  Rates,  ranging  from  y^th  of  a  Penny  to  205.  each,  or  per 
cwt.,  and  .£20  per  ton,  of  any  number  of  articles  consecutively,  from  i  to  470. 
Any  number  of  cwts.,  qrs.,  and  Ibs.,  from  i  cwt.  to  470  cwts.  Any  number  of 
tons,  cwts.,  qrs.,  and  Ibs.,  from  i  to  1,000  tons.  By  WILLIAM  CHADWICK, 
Public  Accountant.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Improved.  8vo,  strongly 
bound 18  O 

"  It  is  as  easy  of  reference  for  any  answer  or  any  number  of  answers  as  a  dictionary.  For 
making  up  accounts  or  estimates  the  book  must  prove  invaluable  to  all  who  have  any  considerable 
quantity  of  calculations  involving  price  and  measure  in  any  combination  to  do." — Engineer. 

"  The  most  perfect  work  of  the  kind  yet  prepared."— Glasgow  Herald. 

THE  WEIGHT  CALCULATOR. 

Being  a  Series  of  Tables  upon  a  New  and  Comprehensive  Plan,  exhibiting  at 
one  Reference  the  exact  Value  of  any  Weight  from  i  Ib.  to  15  tons,  at  300 
Progressive  Rates,  from  id.  to  i68s.  per  cwt.,  and  containing  186,000  Direct 
Answers,  which,  with  their  Combinations,  consisting  of  a  single  addition 
(mostly  to  be  performed  at  sight),  will  afford  an  aggregate  of  10,266,000 
Answers ;  the  whole  being  calculated  and  designed  to  ensure  correctness  and 
promote  despatch.  By  HENRY  HARBEN,  Accountant.  Sixth  Edition,  carefully 
Corrected.  Royal  8vo,  strongly  half-bound.  [Just  Published.  £1  6s. 

"  A  practical  and  useful  work  of  reference  for  men  of  business  generally." — Ironmonger. 

"Of  priceless  value  to  business  men.  It  is  a  necessary  book  in  all  mercantile  offices."— 
Sheffield  Independent. 

THE   DISCOUNT  GUIDE. 

Comprising  several  Series  of  Tables  for  the  Use  of  Merchants,  Manufacturers, 
Ironmongers,  and  Others,  by  which  may  be  ascertained  the  Exact  Profit  arising 
from  any  mode  of  using  Discounts,  either  in  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Goods,  and 
the  method  of  either  Altering  a  Rate  of  Discount,  or  Advancing  a  Price,  so  as 
to  produce,  by  one  operation,  a  sum  that  will  realise  any  required  Profit  after 
allowing  one  or  more  Discounts  :  to  which  are  added  Tables  of  Profit  or 
Advance  from  ij  to  90  per  cent.,  Tables  of  Discount  from  i|  to  98!  per  cent., 
and  Tables  of  Commission,  &c.,  from  \  to  10  per  cent.  By  HENRY  HARBEN, 
Accountant.  New  Edition,  Corrected.  Demy  8vo,  half-bound  .  £1  5s. 
"  A  book  such  as  this  can  only  be  appreciated  by  business  men,  to  whom  the  saving  of  time 

means  saving  of  money.    The  work  must  prove  of  great  value  to  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 

general  traders." — British  Trade  Journal. 

TABLES  OF  WAGES. 

At  54,  52,  50  and  48  Hours  per  Week.  Showing  the  Amounts  of  Wages  from 
One  quarter  of  an  hour  to  Sixty-four  hours,  in  each  case  at  Rates  of  Wages 
advancing  by  One  Shilling  from  4$.  to  555.  per  week.  By  THOS.  GARBUTT, 
Accountant.  Square  crown  8vo,  half-bound 6/O 

IRON-PLATE  WEIGHT  TABLES. 

For  Iron  Shipbuilders,  Engineers,  and  Iron  Merchants.  Containing  the 
Calculated  Weights  of  upwards  of  150,000  different  sizes  of  Iron  Plates  from 
i  foot  by  6  in.  by  J  in.  to  10  feet  by  5  feet  by  i  in.  Worked  out  on  the  Basis  of 
40  Ibs.  to  the  square  foot  of  Iron  of  i  inch  in  thickness.  By  H.  BURLINSON 
and  W.  H.  SIMPSON.  4to,  half-bound £1  5s. 
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THE    COMPLETE    GRAZIER    AND     FARMER'S    AND 

CATTLE  BREEDER'S  ASSISTANT. 

A  Compendium  of  Husbandry.  Originally  Written  by  WILLIAM  YOUATT. 
Fourteenth  Edition,  entirely  Re-written,  considerably  Enlarged,  and  brought 
up  to  Present  Requirements,  by  WILLIAM  FREAM,  LL.D.,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner, Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  Author  of  "  The  Elements  of 
Agriculture,"  &c.  Royal  Svo,  1,100  pp.,  450  Illustrations,  handsomely  bound. 

£1  11s.  60. 

BOOK  I.  ON  THE  VARIETIES,  BREEDING,  i  BOOK  VII.  ON  THE  BREEDING,  REARING, 
REARING,  FATTENING  AND  MANAGE-  i   AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY. 


MENT  OF  CATTLE. 
BOOK  II.  ON  THE  ECONOMY  AND  MAN- 
AGEMENT OF  THE  DAIRY. 


BOOK  VIII.  ON  FARM  OFFICES  AND 

IMPLEMENTS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 
BOOK  IX.  ON  THE  CULTURE  AND  MAN- 


BOOK  ill.  ON  THE  BREEDING,  REARING,  AGEMENT  OF  GRASS  LANDS. 

AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  HORSES.  BOOK  X.  ON  THE  CULTIVATION  AND 

BOOK  IV.  ON  THE  BREEDING,  REARING,  APPLICATION  OF  GRASSES,  PULSE  AND 

AND  FATTENING  OF  SHEEP.  ROOTS. 

BOOK  V.  ON  THE  BREEDING,  REARING,  i  BOOK  xi.  ON  MANURES  AND  THEIR 

AND  FATTENING  OF  SWINE.  APPLICATION  TO  GRASS  LAND  AND 

BOOK  VI.  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  LIVE  CROPS. 

STOCK.  BOOK  XII.  MONTHLY  CALENDARS  OF 

FARMWORK. 

"  Dr.  Fream  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  successful  attempt  he  has  made  to  give  us  a  work 
which  will  at  once  become  the  standard  classic  of  the  farm  practice  of  the  country.  We  believe 
that  it  will  be  found  that  it  has  no  compeer  among  the  many  works  at  present  in  existence.  .  .  , 
The  illustrations  are  admirable,  while  the  frontispiece,  which  represents  the  well-known  bull, 
New  Year's  Gift,  bred  by  the  Queen,  is  a  work  of  art." — The  Times. 

"  The  book  must  be  recognised  as  occupying  the  proud  position  of  the  most  exhaustive  work 
of  reference  in  the  English  language  on  the  subject  with  which  it  deals." — Athenaum. 

"The  most  comprehensive  guide  to  modern  farm  practice  that  exists  in  the  English  language 
to-day.  ,  .  .  The  book  is  one  that  ought  to  be  on  every  farm  and  in  the  library  of  every  land 
owner."— Mark  Lane  Express. 

"  In  point  of  exhaustiveness  and  accuracy  the  work  will  certainly  hold  a  pre-eminent  and 
unique  position  among  books  dealing  with  scientific  agricultural  practice.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  agricul- 
tural library  of  itself.  "—North  British  Agriculturist. 

FARM  LIVE  STOCK  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

BY  ROBERT  WALLACE,  F.L.S.,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.,  Professor  of  Agriculture  and 

Rural  Economy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     Third  Edition,  thoroughly 

Revised   and  considerably   Enlarged.      With   over   120   Phototypes  of  Prize 

Stock.     Demy  Svo,  384  pp.,  with  79  Plates  and  Maps,  cloth.         .         .     1  2/6 

"  A  really  complete  work  on  the  history,  breeds,  and  management  of  the  farm  stock  of  Great 

Britain,  and  one  which  is  likely  to  find  its  way  to  the  shelves  of  every  country  gentleman's  library." 

—  The  Times. 

"  The  '  Farm  Live  Stock  of  Great  Britain '  is  a  production  to  be  proud  of,  and  its  issue  not  the 
least  of  the  services  which  its  author  has  rendered  to  agricultural  science."—  Scottish  Farmer. 

NOTE-BOOK  OF  AGRICULTURAL  FACTS  &  FIGURES 

FOR  FARMERS  AND  FARM  STUDENTS. 

By  PRIMROSE  McCoNNELL,  B.Sc.,  Fellow  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 

Society,  Author  of  "  Elements  of  Farming."  Sixth  Edition,  Re-written,  Revised, 

and  greatly  Enlarged.      Fcap.  Svo,  480  pp.,  leather,  gilt  edges       .         ,     6/O 

CONTENTS.— SURVEYING  AND  LEVELLING. —WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.— MACHINERY 

AND  BUILDINGS.  —  LABOUR.  —  OPERATIONS.  —  DRAINING.  —  EMBANKING.  —  GEOLOGICAL 

MEMORANDA.  —  SOILS.  —  MANURES.  —  CROPPING.  —  CROPS.— ROTATIONS.  —  WEEDS.  — 

FEEDING.— DAIRYING.— LIVE  STOCK.— HORSES.— CATTLE.  —  SHEEP.— PIGS.— POULTRY.— 

FORESTRY.— HORTICULTURE.— MISCELLANEOUS. 

"  No  farmer,  and  certainly  no  agricultural  student,  ought  to  be  without  this  multum-in-par-uo 
al  of  all  subjects  connected  with  the  farm."— M      ' 
"This  little  pocket-book   contains  a  large  ai 


lual  of  all  subjects  connected  with  the  farm."— North  British  Agriculturist. 

"This  little  pocket-book   contains  a  large  amount  of  useful  information  upon  all  kinds  of 
agricultural  subjects.     Something  of  the  kind  has  long  been  wanted." — Mark  Lane  Exft  ess. 


'  The  amount  of  information  it  contains  is  most  surprising ;  the  arrangement  of  the  matter  i 
so  methodical — although  so  compressed — as  to  be  intelligible  to  everyone  who  takes  a  glance  through 
its  pages.  They  teem  with  information." — Farm  and  Ho»ie. 

THE   ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  GEOLOGY. 

A  Scientific  Aid  to  Practical  Farming.    By  PRIMROSE  MCCONNELL.     Author  of 
"Note-Book  of  Agricultural  Facts  and  Figures,"  &c.     Royal  Svo,    cloth. 

Net  21 /O 

"  On  every  page  the  work  bears  the  impress  of  a  masterly  knowledge  of  the  subject  dealt 
with,  and  we  have  nothing  but  unstinted  praise  to  offer." — Field. 


44          CROSBY  LOCK  WOOD   &•  SON'S   CATALOGUE. 
BRITISH  DAIRYING. 

A  Handy  Volume  on  the  Work  of  the  Dairy- Farm.  For  the  Use  of  Technical 
Instruction  Classes,  Students  in  Agricultural  Colleges  and  the  Working  Dairy- 
Farmer.  By  Prof.  J.  P.  SHELDON.  With  Illustrations.  Second  Edition, 
Revised.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 2/6 

"  Confidently  recommended  as  a  useful  text-book  on  dairy  farming." — Agricultural  Gazette. 

"  Probably  the  best  half-crown  manual  on  dairy  work  that  has  yet  been  produced." — North 
British  Agriculturist. 

"  It  is  the  soundest  little  work  we  have  yet  seen  on  the  subject." — The  Times. 

MILK,  CHEESE,  AND  BUTTER. 

A  Practical  Handbook  on  their  Properties  and  the  Processes  of  their  Produc- 
tion. Including  a  Chapter  on  Cream  and  the  Methods  of  its  Separation  from 
Milk.  By  JOHN  OLIVER,  late  Principal  of  the  Western  Dairy  Institute, 
Berkeley.  With  Coloured  Plates  and  200  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

7/6 

"  An  exhaustive  and  masterly  production.  It  may  be  cordially  recommended  to  all  students 
and  practitioners  of  dairy  science.—  North  British  Agriculturist. 

"  We  recommend  this  very  comprehensive  and  carefully-written  book  to  dairy-farmers  and 
students  of  dairying.  It  is  a  distinct  acquisition  to  the  library  of  the  agriculturist." — Agricultural 
Gazette. 

SYSTEMATIC  SMALL  FARMING. 

Or,  The  Lessons  of  My  Farm.  Being  an  Introduction  to  Modern  Farm 
Practice  for  Small  Farmers.  By  R.  SCOTT  BURN,  Author  of  "  Outlines  of 

Modern  Farming,"  &c.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 6/O 

"This  is  the  completest  book  of  its  class  we  have  seen,  and  one  which  every  amateur  fanne» 
will  read  with  pleasure,  and  accept  as  a  guide." — Field. 

OUTLINES  OF  MODERN  FARMING. 

By  R.  SCOTT  BURN.  Soils,  Manures,  and  Crops — Farming  and  Farming 
Economy — Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Horses — Management  of  Dairy,  Pigs,  and 
Poultry — Utilisation  of  Town-Sewage,  Irrigation,  &c.  Sixth  Edition.  In  One 
Vol.,  1,250  pp.,  half-bound,  profusely  Illustrated 1  2/O 

FARM  ENGINEERING,  The  COMPLETE  TEXT-BOOK  of. 

Comprising  Draining  and  Embanking  ;  Irrigation  and  Water  Supply ;  Farm 
Roads,  Fences  and  Gates  ;  Farm  Buildings  ;  Barn  Implements  and  Machines; 
Field  Implements  and  Machines  ;  Agricultural  Surveying,  &c.  By  Professor 
JOHN  SCOTT.  In  One  Vol.,  1,150  pp.,  half-bound,  with  over  600  Illustrations. 

12/O 

"Written  with  great  care,  as  well  as  with  knowledge  and  ability.  The  author  has  done  his 
work  well ;  we  have  found  him  a  very  trustworthy  guide  wherever  we  have  tested  his  statements. 
The  volume  will  be  of  great  value  to  agricultural  students." — Mark  Lane  Express. 

THE  FIELDS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

A  Text-Book  of  Agriculture.  Adapted  to  the  Syllabus  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department.  For  Elementary  and  Advanced  Students.  By  HUGH 
CLEMENTS  (Board  of  Trade).  Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  Additions. 

i8mo,  cloth 2/6 

"It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  seen  a  book  which  has  pleased  us  more,  or  which  contains 
such  a  vast  and  useful  fund  of  knowledge." — Educational  Times, 

TABLES  and  MEMORANDA  for  FARMERS,  GRAZIERS, 

AGRICULTURAL  STUDENTS,  SURVEYORS,  LAND  AGENTS, 
AUCTIONEERS,  &c. 

With  a  New  System  of  Farm  Book-keeping.     By   SIDNEY   FRANCIS.     Fifth 

Edition.     272  pp.,  waistcoat-pocket  size,  limp  leather       ....     1/6 

"  Weighing  less  than  i  oz.,  and  occupying  no  more  space  than  a  match-box,  it  contains  amass 

of  facts  and  calculations  which  has  never  before,  in  such   handy  form,  been  obtainable.     Every 

operation  on  the  farm  is  dealt  with.    The  work  may  be  taken  as  thoroughly  accurate,  the  whole  of 

the  tables  having  been  revised  by  Dr.   Fream.    We  cordially  recommend  it." — Bell's   ll'eekly 

Messenger. 

THE      ROTHAMSTED     EXPERIMENTS     AND     THEIR 

PRACTICAL  LESSONS  FOR  FARMERS. 

Part  I.  STOCK.     Part  II.  CROPS.     By  C.  J.  R.  TIPPER.     Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

3/6 

"  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  book  will  be  welcomed  by  a  large  class  of  fanners  and  others 
interested  In  agriculture."— Standard. 


AGRICULTURE.  FARMING,   GARDENING,   &-c. 


FERTILISERS    AND    FEEDING    STUFFS. 

Their  Properties  and  Uses.  A  Handbook  for  the  Practical  Farmer.  By 
BERNARD  DYER,  D.Sc.  (Lond.).  With  the  Text  of  the  Fertilisers  and  Feeding 
Stuffs  Act  of  1893,  The  Regulations  and  Forms  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  Notes  on  the  Act  by  A.  J.  DAVID,  B.A.,  LL.M.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  {Just  Published.  1  /O 

"This  little  book  is  precisely  what  it  professes  to  be—  'A  Handbook  for  the  Practical 
Farmer.'  Dr.  Dyer  has  done  farmers  good  service  in  placing  at  their  disposal  so  much  useful 
Information  in  so  intelligible  a  form."  —  The  Times. 

BEES   FOR  PLEASURE  AND   PROFIT. 

A  Guide  to  the  Manipulation  of  Bees,  the  Production  of  Honey,  and  the 
General  Management  of  the  Apiary.  By  G.  GORDON  SAMSON.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  wrapper  ......  "I/O 

BOOK-KEEPING  for  FARMERS  and  ESTATE  OWNERS. 

A  Practical  Treatise,  presenting,  in  Three  Plans,  a  System  adapted  for  all 
Classes  of  Farms.  By  JOHNSON  M.  WOODMAN,  Chartered  Accountant. 
Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  [Just  Published.  2/6 

"  The  volume  is  a  capital  study  of  a  most  important  subject."—  Agricultural  Gazette. 

WOODMAN'S  YEARLY  FARM  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

Giving  Weekly  Labour  Account  and   Diary,  and   showing  the    Income   and 
Expenditure  under  each  Department  of  Crops,  Live  Stock,  Dairy,  &c.,  &c. 
With  Valuation,  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  and  Balance  Sheet  at  the  End  of  the 
Year.     By  JOHNSON  M.  WOODMAN,  Chartered  Accountant.     Second  Edition. 
Folio,  half-bound         ..........      Net  7/6 

"  Contains  every  requisite  for  keeping  farm  accounts  readily  and  accurately."—  Agriculture. 

THE   FORCING   GARDEN. 

Or,    How  to  Grow  Early  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables.     With  Plans  and 
Estimates  for   Building  Glasshouses,  Pits  and    Frames.     With   Illustrations. 
By   SAMUEL  WOOD.     Crown  8vo,  cloth     ......  3/6 

"A  good  book,  containing  a  great  deal  of  valuable  teaching."  —  Gardeners'  Magazine. 

A  PLAIN  GUIDE  TO  GOOD  GARDENING. 

Or,  How  to  Grow  Vegetables,    Fruits,  and  Flowers.     By  S.  WOOD.     Fourth 
Edition,   with  considerable   Additions,   and   numerous   Illustrations.      Crown 
8vo,  cloth       .............     3/Q 

"  A  very  good  book,  and  one  to  be  highly  recommended  as  a  practical  guide.  The  practical 
directions  are  excellent."  —  Athenautn. 

MULTUM-IN-PARVO  GARDENING. 

Or,  How  to  Make  One  Acre  of  Land  produce  £fao  a  year,  by  the  Cultivation 
of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  ;  ai^o,  How  to  Grow  Flowers  in  Three  Glass  Houses, 
so  as  to  realise  ^176  per  annum  clear  Profit.  By  SAMUEL  WOOD,  Author  of 
"Good  Gardening,  "&c.  Sixth  Edition,  Crown  8vo,  sewed  .  .  .  1/Q 

THE  LADIES'  MULTUM-IN-PARVO  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

And  Amateur's  Complete  Guide.     By  S.  WOOD.     Crown  8vo,  cloth        .     3/6 

POTATOES:  HOW  TO  GROW  AND  SHOW  THEM. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Cultivation  and  General  Treatment  of  the  Potato. 
By  J.  PINK.  Crown  8vo  ..........  2/O 

MARKET  AND  KITCHEN  GARDENING. 

By  C.  W.  SHAW,  late  Editor  of  "Gardening  Illustrated."     Crown  8vo,  clotb. 

3/6 
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AUCTIONEERING,    VALUING,    LAND 
SURVEYING,  ESTATE  AGENCY,  ETC. 


INWOOD'S     TABLES     FOR     PURCHASING     ESTATES 

AND  FOR  THE  VALUATION  OP  PROPERTIES, 

Including  Advowsons,  Assurance  Policies,  Copyholds,  Deferred  Annuities, 
Freeholds,  Ground  Rents,  Immediate  Annuities,  Leaseholds,  Life  Interests, 
Mortgages,  Perpetuities,  Renewals  of  Leases,  Reversions,  Sinking  Funds, 
&c.,  &c.  27th  Edition,  Revised  and  Extended  by  WILLIAM  SCHOOLING, 
F.R.A.S.,  with  Logarithms  of  Natural  Numbers  and  THOMAN'S  Logarithmic 
Interest  and  Annuity  Tables.  360  pp.,  Demy  8vo,  cloth. 

[Just  Published.    Net  8/O 

"  Those  interested  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  estates,  and  in  the  adjustment  of  compensation 
cases,  as  well  as  in  transactions  in  annuities,  life  insurances,  &c.,  will  find  the  present  edition  of 
eminent  service." — Engineering. 

"  This  valuable  book  has  been  considerably  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  labours  of 
Mr.  Schooling,  and  is  now  very  complete  indeed." — Economist. 

"  Altogether  this  edition  will  prove  of  extreme  value  to  many  classes  of  professional  men  in 
saving  them  many  long  and  tedious  calculations." — Investors'  Review. 

THE  APPRAISER,  AUCTIONEER,  BROKER,  HOUSE 

AND  ESTATE  AGENT  AND  VALUER'S  POCKET  ASSISTANT. 

For  the  Valuation  for  Purchase,  Sale,  or  Renewal  of  Leases,  Annuities,  and 
Reversions,  and  of  Property  generally  ;  with  Prices  for  Inventories,  &c.  By 
JOHN  WHEELER,  Valuer,  &c.  Sixth  Edition,  Re-written  and  greatly  Extended 

by  C.  NORRIS.     Royal  32mo,  cloth 5/0 

"  A  neat  and  concise  book  of  reference,  containing  an  admirable  and  clearly-arranged  list  of 

prices  for  inventories,  and  a  very  practical  guide  to  determine  the  value  of  furniture,  &c. " — Standard. 

"Contains  a  large  quantity  of  varied  and  useful  information  as  to  the  valuation  for  purchase, 

sale,  or  renewal  of  leases,  annuities  and  reversions,  and  of  property  generally,  with  prices  fo* 

Inventories,  and  a  guide  to  determine  the  value  of  interior  fittings  and  other  effects."— Builder. 

AUCTIONEERS:  THEIR  DUTIES  AND  LIABILITIES. 

A  Manual  of  Instruction  and  Counsel  for  the  Young  Auctioneer.     By  ROBERT 
SQUIBBS,  Auctioneer.     Second  Edition,  Revised.     Demy  8vo,  cloth     .     12/6 
"The  work  is  one  of  general  excellent  character,  and  gives  much  information  In  a  com- 
pendious and  satisfactory  form." — Builder. 

"May  be  recommended  as  giving  a  great  deal  of  information  on  the  law  relating  to 
auctioneers,  in  a  very  readable  form." — Law  Journal. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  VALUER'S  ASSISTANT. 

A  Practical  Handbook  on  the  Valuation  of  Landed  Estates ;  including 
Example  of  a  Detailed  Report  on  Management  and  Realisation  ;  Forms  of 
Valuations  of  Tenant  Right ;  Lists  of  Local  Agricultural  Customs  ;  Scales  of 
Compensation  under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  and  a  Brief  Treatise  on 
Compensation  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts,  &c.  By  TOM  BRIGHT,  Agricul- 
tural Valuer.  Author  of  "The  Agricultural  Surveyor  and  Estate  Agent's 
Handbook."  Fourth  Edition,  Revised,  with  Appendix  containing  a  Digest  of 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts,  1883  and  1900.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  .  Net  Q/Q 

"  Full  of  tables  and  examples  in  connection  with  the  valuation  of  tenant-right,  estates,  labour, 
contents  and  weights  of  timber,  and  farm  produce  of  all  kinds." — Agricultural  Gazette. 

"An  eminently  practical  handbook,  full  of  practical  tables  and  data  of  undoubted  interest  and 
value  to  surveyors  and  auctioneers  in  preparing  valuations  of  all  kinds." — Farmer. 

POLE  PLANTATIONS  AND  UNDERWOODS. 

A  Practical  Handbook  on  Estimating  the  Cost  of  Forming,  Renovating, 
Improving,  and  Grubbing  Plantations  and  Underwoods,  their  Valuation  for 
Purposes  of  Transfer,  Rental,  Sale  or  Assessment.  By  TOM  BRIGHT.  Crown 
3vo,  cloth 3/6 

"To  valuers,  foresters  and  agents  it  will  be  a  welcome  aid." — North  British  Agriculturist. 

"  Well  calculated  to  assist  the  valuer  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  of  undoubted  interest 
and  use  both  to  surveyors  and  auctioneers  in  preparing  valuations  of  all  kinds."— Kent  Herald, 
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AGRICULTURAL  SURVEYOR  AND  ESTATE  AGENT'S 

HANDBOOK. 

Of  Practical  Rules,  Formulae,  Tables,  and  Data.  A  Comprehensive  Manual 
for  the  Use  of  Surveyors,  Agents,  Landowners,  and  others  interested  in  the 
Equipment,  the  Management,  or  the  Valuation  of  Landed  Estates.  By 
TOM  BRIGHT,  Agricultural  Surveyor  and  Valuer,  Author  of  "The  Agri- 
cultural Valuer's  Assistant,"  &c.  With  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo,  Leather. 

Net  7/6 

"  An  exceedingly  useful  book,  the  contents  of  which  are  admirably  chosen.  The  classes  for 
whom  the  work  is  intended  will  find  it  convenient  to  have  this  comprehensive  handbook  accessible 
for  reference." — Live  Stock  Journal. 

"  It  is  a  singularly  compact  and  well  informed  compendium  of  the  facts  and  figures  likely  to 
be  required  in  estate  work,  and  is  certain  to  prove  of  much  service  to  those  to  whom  it  is 
addressed." — Scotsman. 

TttE   LAND  VALUER'S  BEST  ASSISTANT. 

Being  Tables  on  a  very  much  Improved  Plan,  for  Calculating  the  Value  of 
Estates.  With  Tables  for  reducing  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Provincial  Customary 
Acres  to  Statute  Measure,  &c.  By  R.  HUDSON,  C.E.  New  Edition. 

Royal  321110,  leather,  elastic  band 4/O 

"  Of  incalculable  value  to  the  country  gentleman  and  professional  man."— Farmers '  Journal. 

THE  LAND  IMPROVER'S  POCKET-BOOK. 

Comprising  Formulae,  Tables,  and  Memoranda  required  in  any  Computation 
relating  to  the  Permanent  Improvement  of  Landed  Property.  By  JOHN  EWART, 
Surveyor.     Second  Edition,  Revised.     Royal  32010,  oblong;  leather        .     4/O 
"A  compendious  and  handy  little  volume." — Spectator. 

THE    LAND    VALUER'S    COMPLETE    POCKET-BOOK. 

Being  the  above  Two  Works  bound  together.      Leather  ....     "7/fJ 

HANDBOOK  OF  HOUSE  PROPERTY. 

A  Popular  and  Practical  Guide  to  the  Purchase,  Tenancy,  and  Com- 
pulsory Sale  of  Houses  and  Land,  including  Dilapidations  and  Fixtures  : 
with  Examples  of  all  kinds  of  Valuations,  Information  on  Building  and  on  the 
right  use  of  Decorative  Art.  By  E.  L.  TARBUCK,  Architect  and  Surveyor. 

Sixth  Edition,     izmo,  cloth 5/O 

"  The  advice  is  thoroughly  practical." — La.iv  Journal. 
ealings  wit 


'  For  all  who  have  dealings  with  house  property,  this  is  an  indispensable  guide." — Decoration. 
J<  Carefully  brought  up  to  date,  and  much  improved  by  tL  "  " 
A  well-written  and  thoughtful  -work."— Land  Agents'  Record. 


LAW  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


MODERN  JOURNALISM. 

A  Handbook  of  Instruction  and  Counsel  for  the  Young  Journalist.     By  JOHN 
B.  MACKIE,  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Journalists.     Crown  8vo,  cloth     .     2/O 
"  This  invaluable  guide  to  journalism  is  a  work  which  all  aspirants  to  a  journalistic  career  will 
read  with  advantage."— Journalist. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  SOLICITORS  AND  ENGINEERS 

Engaged  in  Promoting  Private  Acts  of  Parliament  and  Provisional  Orders  for 
the  Authorisation  of  Railways,  Tramways,  Gas  and  Water  Works,  &c. 
By  L.  L  MACASSEV,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  M.I. C.E. 
8vo,  cloth £1  58< 

PATENTS  for  INVENTIONS,  HOW  to  PROCURE  THEM. 

Compiled  for  the  Use  of  Inventors,  Patentees  and  others.  By  G.  G.  M. 
HARDINGHAM,  Assoc.  Mem.  Inst.  C.E.,  &c.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  .  -1/6 

CONCILIATION  &  ARBITRATION  in  LABOUR  DISPUTES. 

A  Historical  Sketch  and  Brief  Statement  of  the  Present  Position  of  the 
Question  at  Home  and  Abroad.  By  J.  S.  JEANS.  Crown  8vo,  200  pp., 
cloth  .  2/6 


CROS-BY  LOCK  WOOD   &   SON'S   CATALOGUE. 


EVERY  MAN'S  OWN  LAWYER. 

A  Handy-Book  of  the  Principles  of  Law  and  Equity.  With  a  Concise 
Dictionary  of  Legal  Terms.  By  A  BARRISTER.  Forty-first  Edition,  care- 
fully Revised,  and  comprising  New  Acts  of  Parliament,  including  the  Motor 
Car  Act,  1903;  Employment  of  Children  Act,  1903;  Pistols  Act,  1903;  Poor 
Prisoners'  Defence  Act,  1903  ;  Education  Acts  of  1902  and  1903  ;  Housing  of 
the  Working  Classes  Act,  1903,  &c.  Judicial  Decisions  pronounced  during  the 
year  have  also  been  duly  noted.  Crown  8vo,  800  pp.,  strongly  bound  in  cloth. 

\Just  Published.    6/8 

***   This  Standard  Work  of  Reference  forms  A  COMPLETE  EPITOME  OF  THE 
LAWS  OF  ENGLAND,  comprising  (amongst  other  matter] ; 

THE  RIGHTS  AND  WRONGS  OF  INDIVIDUALS 


LANDLORD  AND  TENANT 
VENDORS  AND  PURCHASERS 
LEASES  AND  MORTGAGES 
JOINT-STOCK  COMPANIES 
MASTERS,  SERVANTS  AND  WORKMEN 
CONTRACTS  AND  AGREEMENTS 
MONEY  LENDERS,  SURETISHIP 
PARTNERSHIP,  SHIPPING  LAW 
SALE  AND  PURCHASE  OF  GOODS 
CHEQUES.  BILLS  AND  NOTES 
BILLS  OF  SALE,  BANKRUPTCY 
LIFE,  FIRE,  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE 
LIBEL  AND  SLANDER 


CRIMINAL  LAW 
PARLIAMENTARY  ELECTIONS 
COUNTY  COUNCILS 
DISTRICT  AND  PARISH  COUNCILS 
BOROUGH  CORPORATIONS 
TRUSTEES  AND  EXECUTORS 
CLERGY  AND  CHURCHWARDENS 
COPYRIGHT,  PATENTS,  TRADE  MARKS 
HUSBAND  AND  WIFE,  DIVORCE 
INFANCY,  CUSTODY  OF  CHILDREN 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  NUISANCES 
INNKEEPERS  AND  SPORTING 
TAXES  AND  DEATH  DUTIES 


FORMS  OF  WILLS,  AGREEMENTS,  NOTICES,  &c. 

t^T  The  object  o/  this  work  is  to  enable  those  -who  consult  it  to  help  themselves  to  tht 
law  ;  and  thereby  to  dispense,  as/ar  as  possible,  -with  professional  assistance  and  advice.  There 
are  many  -wrongs  and  grievances  -which  persons  submit  to  from  time  to  time  through  not 
knowing  how  or  where  to  apply  for  redress  ;  anal  many  persons  have  as  great  a  dread  of  a 
is  of  a  lion's  den.  With  this  book  at  ' 


lawyer's  > 


it  hand  it  is  believed  that  many  a  SlX-AND- 


ElGHTPENCE  may  be  saved  ;  many  a  wr»ng  redressed  ;  many  a  right  reclaimed  • 'many  a  law 
suit  avoided  ;  ana  many  an  evil  abated.  7 he  work  has  established  itself  as  the  standard  legal 
adviser  of  all  classes,  and  has  also  made  a  reputation  for  itself  as  a  useful  book  of  reference  for 
lawyers  residing  at  a  distance  from  law  libraries,  who  are  glad  to  have  at  hand  a  work 
embodying  recent  decisions  and  enactments 

%*  OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRF.SS. 

"The  amount  of  information  given  in  the  volume  is  simply  wonderful.  The  continued 
popularity  of  the  work  shows  that  it  fulfils  a  useful  purpose." — Law  Journal. 

"  As  a  book  of  reference  this  volume  is  without  a  rival." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  No  Englishman  ought  to  be  without  this  book." — Engineer. 

"  Ought  to  be  in  every  business  establishment  and  in  all  libraries." — Sheffield  Post. 

"  The  '  Concise  Dictionary  '  adds  considerably  to  its  value." — Westminster  Gazette. 

•'It  Is  a  complete  code  of  English  Law  written  in  plain  language,  which  all  can  understand. 
.  .  .  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  business  man,  and  all  who  wish  to  abolish  lawyers'  bills."— 
Weekly  Times. 

"A  useful  and  concise  epitome  of  the  law,  compiled  with  considerable  care." — Law  Magazine. 

"  A  complete  digest  of  the  most  useful  facts  which  constitute  English  law." — Globe. 

"Admirably  done,  admirably  arranged,  and  admirably  cheap." — Leeds  Mercury. 

"  A  concise,  cheap,  and  complete  epitome  of  the  English  law.  So  plainly  written  that  he  who 
runs  may  read,  and  he  who  reads  may  understand." — Figaro. 

"  A  dictionary  of  legal  facts  well  put  together.    The  book  is  a  very  useful  one." — Spectator 

LABOUR  CONTRACTS. 

A  Popular  Handbook  on  the  Law  of  Contracts  for  Works  and  Services.  By 
DAVID  GIBBONS.  Fourth  Edition,  with  Appendix  of  Statutes  by  T.  F.  UTTLEY, 
Solicitor.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth 3/6 
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OF 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECHNICAL 

WORKS. 


"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  books  have  ever  proved  more 
popular  with  or  more  useful  to  young  engineers  and  others  than  the 
excellent  treatises  comprised  in  WEALE'S  SERIES." — Engineer. 
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2      WEALE'S  SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECHNICAL  SERIES. 


CIVIL   ENGINEERING  &   SURVEYING. 

Civil   Engineering. 

By  HENRY  LAW,  M.Inst.C.E.  Including  a  Treatise  on  HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEERING  by  G.  R.  BURNELL,  M.I.C.E.  Seventh  Edition,  revised, 
with  LARGE  ADDITIONS  by  D.  K.  CLARK,  M.I.C.E.  .  .  .  6/6 

Pioneer  Engineering: 

A  Treatise  on  the  Engineering  Operations  connected  with  the  Settlement  of 
Waste  Lands  in  New  Countries.  By  EDWARD  DOBSON,  M.INST.C.E. 
With  numerous  Plates.  Second  Edition 4/6 

Iron  Bridges  of  Moderate  Span: 

Their  Construction  and  Erection.  By  HAMILTON  W.  PENDRED.  With  40 
Illustrations 2/0 

Iron  and    Steel  Bridges  and  Viaducts. 

A  Practical  Treatise  upon  their  Construction  for  the  use  of  Engineers, 
Draughtsmen,  and  Students.  By  FRANCIS  CAMPIN,  C.E.  With  numerous 
Illustrations 3/6 

Constructional  Iron   and   Steel  Work, 

As  applied  to  Public,  Private,  and  Domestic  Buildings.  By  FRANCIS 
CAMPIN,  C.E 3/6 

Tubular  and   other   Iron   Girder  Bridges. 

Describing  the  Britannia  and  Conway  Tubular  Bridges.  By  G.  DRYSDALE 
DEMPSEY,  C.E.  Fourth  Edition 2/0 

Materials  and  Construction: 

A  Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Strains,  Designing,  and  Erec- 
tion of  Works  of  Construction.  By  FRANCIS  CAMPIN,  C.E.  .  .  3/O 

Sanitary  Work  in  the  Smaller  Towns  and  in  Villages. 

By  CHARLES  SLAGG,  Assoc.  M.Inst.C.E.     Third  Edition         .        .     3/0 

Construction  of  Roads  and  Streets. 

By  H.  LAW,  C.E.,  and  D.  K.  CLARK,  C.E.  Sixth  Edition,  revised,  with 
Additional  Chapters  by  A.  J.  WALLIS-TAYLER,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E.  .  6/0 

Gas  Works    (The  Construction  of), 

And  the  Manufacture  and  Distribution  of  Coal  Gas.  By  S.  HUGHES,  C.E. 
Re-written  by  WILLIAM  RICHARDS,  C.E.  Eighth  Edition  .  .  5/6 

Water  Works 

For  the  Supply  of  Cities  and  Towns.  With  a  Description  of  the  Principal 
Geological  Formations  of  England  as  influencing  Supplies  of  Water.  By 
SAMUEL  HUGHES,  F.G.S.,  C.E.  Enlarged  Edition  .  .  .  .  4/0 

The  Power  of  Water, 

As  applied  to  drive  Flour  Mills,  and  to  give  motion  to  Turbines  and  other 
Hydrostatic  Engines.  By  JOSEPH  GLYNN,  F.R.S.  New  Edition  .  2/0 

Wells  and  Well-Sinking. 

By  JOHN  GEO.  SWINDELL,  A.R.I. B.A.,  and  G.  R.  BKRNKLL,  C.E.  Revised 
Edition.  With  a  New  Appendix  on  the  Qualities  of  Water.  Illustrated  2/O 

The  Drainage  of  Lands,  Towns,  and   Buildings. 

By  G.  D.  DEMFSEY,  C.E.  Revised,  with  large  Additions  on  Recent 
Practice,  by  D.  K.  CLARK,  M.I.C.E.  Third  Edition  .  .  .  4/6 

The   Blasting  and   Quarrying  of  Stone, 

For  Building  and  other  Purposes.  With  Remarks  on  the  Blowing  up  of 
Bridges.  By  Gen.  Sir  J.  BURGOYNE,  K.C  B 1/6 

Foundations   and   Concrete   Works. 

With  Practical  Remarks  on  Footing.',  Plankina,  Sand,  Concrete,  Beton, 
Pile-driving,  Caissons,  and  Cofferdams.  By  E.  DOBSON,  M.R.I.B.A. 
Ninth  Edition 1/6 
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Pneumatics, 

Including  Acoustics  and  the  Phenomena  of  Wind  Currents,  for  the  Use  of 
Beginners.  By  CHARLES  TOMLINSON,  F.R.S.  Fourth  Edition  .  1/6 

Land  and  Engineering  Surveying. 

For  Students  and  Practical  Use.  ByT.  BAKER,  C.E.  Nineteenth  Edition, 
Revised  and  Extended  by  F.  E.  DIXON,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Professional  Asso- 
ciate of  the  Institution  of  Surveyors.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  two 
Lithographic  Plates 2/0 

Mensuration  and   Measuring. 

For  Students  and  Practical  Use.  With  the  Mensuration  and  Levelling  of 
Land  for  the  purposes  of  M odern  Engineering.  By  T.  BAKER,  C.E.  New 
Edition  by  E.  NUGENT,  C.E 1/6 

MINING    AND    METALLURGY. 
Mining  Calculations, 

For  the  use  of  Students  Preparing  for  the  Examinations  for  Colliery 
Managers'  Certificates,  comprising  numerous  Rules  and  Examples  in 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Mensuration.  By  T.  A.  O'DoNAHUE,  M.E., 
First-Class  Certificated  Colliery  Manager 3/6 

Mineralogy, 

Rudiments  of.  By  A.  RAMSAY,  F.G.S.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  Woodcuts  and  Plates 3/6 

Coal   and  Coal   Mining, 

A  Rudimentary  Treatise  on.  By  the  late  Sir  WARINGTON  W.  SMYTH, 
F.R.S.  Eighth  Edition,  revised  by  T.  FORSTER  BROWN  .  .  3/6 

Metallurgy  of  Iron. 

Containing  Methods  of  Assay,  Analyses  of  Iron  Ores,  Processes  of  Manu- 
facture of  Iron  and  Steel,  &c.  By  H.  BAUERMAN,  F.G.S.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Sixth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  ....  5/O 

The  Mineral  Surveyor  and  Valuer's  Complete  Guide. 

By  W.  LINTERN.  Fourth  Edition,  with  an  Appendix  on  Magnetic  and 
Angular  Surveying 3/6 

Slate  and  Slate  Quarrying: 

Scientific,  Practical,  and  Commercial.  By  D.  C.  DAVIES,  F.G.S.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  and  Folding  Plates.  Fourth  Edition  .  .  3/O 

A   First   Book   of  Mining  and   Quarrying, 

With  the  Sciences  connected  therewith,  for  Primary  Schools  and  Self-In- 
struction. By  J.  H.  COLLINS,  F.G.S.  Second  Edition  .  .  .1/6 

Subterraneous  Surveying, 

With  and  without  the  Magnetic  Needle.  By  T.  FENWICK  and  T.  BAKBR, 
C.E.  Illustrated 2/6 

Mining   Tools. 

Manual  of.  By  WILLIAM  MORGANS,  Lecturer  on  Practical  Mining  at  the 
Bristol  School  of  Mines 2/6 

Mining  Tools,  Atlas 

Of  Engravings  to  Illustrate  the  above,  containing  235  Illustrations  of  Mining 
Tools,  drawn  to  Scale.  410  ........  4/6 

Physical  Geology, 

Partly  based  on  Major-General  PORTLOCK'S  "  Rudiments  of  Geology." 
By  RALPH  TATE,  A.L.S.,  &c.  Woodcuts 2/O 

Historical  Geology, 

Partly  based  on  Major-General  PORTLOCK'S  "  Rudiments."  By  RALPH 
TATE,  A.L.S.,  &c.  Woodcuts 2/5 

Geology,  Physical   and   Historical. 

Consisting  of  "Physical  Geology,"  which  sets  forth  the  Leading  Principles 
of  the  Science;  and  "Historical  Geology,"  which  treats  of  the  Mineral 
and  Organic  Conditions  of  the  Earth  at  each  successive  epoch.  By  RALPH 
TATE,  F.G.S .  4/3 
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MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING. 
The  Workman's   Manual   of  Engineering  Drawing. 

By  JOHN  MAXTON,  Instructor  in  Engineering  Drawing,  Royal  Naval 
College,  Greenwich.  Eighth  Edition.  300  Plates  and  Diagrams  .  3/6 

Fuels  :   Solid,   Liquid,  and  Gaseous. 

Their  Analysis  and  Valuation.  For  the  Use  of  Chemists  and  Engineers. 
By  H.  J.  PHILLIPS,  F.C.S.,  formerly  Analytical  and  Consulting  Chemist 
to  the  Great  Eastern  Railway.  Third  Edition  .....  2/O 

Fuel,  Its   Combustion   and   Economy. 

Consisting  of  an  Abridgment  of  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Combustion  of  Coal  and 
the  Prevention  of  Snvke."  By  C.  W.  WILLIAMS,  A.I.C.E.  With  Exten- 
sive Additions  by  D.  K  CLARK,  M.Inst.C.E.  Fourth  Edition  .  3/6 

The  Boilermaker's  Assistant 

In  Drawing,  Templating,  and  Calculating  Boiler  Work,  &c.  By  J.  COURT- 
NEY, Practical  Boilermaker.  Edited  by  D.  K.  CLARK,  C.E.  .  2/O 

The  Boiler-Maker's   Ready  Reckoner, 

With  Examples  of   Practical  Geometry  and  Templating   for   the   Use  of 
Platers,    Smiths,  and   Riveters.     By  JOHN  COURTNEY.     Edited  by  D.  K. 
CLARK,  M.I.  C.E.    Fifth  Edition          .        .        .        .        .        .        .     4/Q 

*#*  The  last  tivo  Work*  in  One  Volume,  half-bound,  entitled  "  THE  BOILER- 

MAKER'S READY-RECKONER  AND  ASSISTANT."    By  J.  COURTNEY  and 

D.  K.  CLAKK.    Price  7/0. 

Steam    Boilers  : 

Their  Construction  and  Management.    By  R.  ARMSTRONG,  C.E.    Illustrated 

1/6 

Steam  and  Machinery  Management. 

A  Guide  to  the  Arrangement  and  Economical  Management  of  Machinery. 
By  M.  Powis  BALE,  M.Inst.M.E  ........  2/6 

Steam   and  the   Steam   Engine, 

Stationary  and  Portable.  Being  an  Extension  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Steam 
Engine  of  Mr.  J.  SEWELL.  By  D.  K.  CLARK,  C.E.  Fourth  Edition  3/6 

The   Steam    Engine, 

A  Treatise  on  the  Mathematical  Theory  of,  with  Rules  and  Examples  for 
Practical  Men.  By  T.  BAKER,  C.E  ........  1/6 

The   Steam    Engine. 

By  Dr.  LARDNER.     Illustrated     ........     1/6 

Locomotive  Engines. 

By  G.  D.  DEMP.--EY,  C.E.  With  large  Additions  treating  of  the  Modern 
Locomotive,  by  D.  K.CLARK,  M.Inbt.C.E  ......  3/O 

Locomotive  Engine-Driving. 

A  Practical  Manual  for  Engineers  in  charge  of  Locomotive  Engines.  By 
MICHAEL  REYNOLDS.  Eleventh  Edition.  3*.  (>d.  ',  cloth  boards  .  4/6 

Stationary    Engine-Driving. 

A  Practical  Manual  for  Engineers  in  charge  of  Stationary  Engines.  By 
MICHAEL  REYNOLDS.  Seventh  Edition.  3-$-.  6d.  ;  cloth  boards  .  4/6 

The  Smithy  and  Forge. 

Including  the  Farrier's  Art  and  Coach  Smithing.  By  W.  J.  E.  CRANE. 
Fourth  Edition  .  .........  2/6 

Modern  Workshop  Practice 


As  applied  to  Marine,  Land,  and  Locomotive  Engines,  Floating  Docks, 
Dredging  Machines,  Bridges,  Ship-building,  &c.  By  J.  G.  WINTON. 
Fourth  Edition,  Illustrated  .........  3/6 


Mechanical  Engineering. 

Comprising  Metallurgy,  Moulding,  Casting,  Forging,  Tools,  Workshop 
Machinery,  Mechanical  Manipulation,  Manufacture  of  the  Steam  Engine, 
&c.  By  FRANCIS  CAMPIN,  C.E.  Third  Edition  ....  2/6 

Details  of  Machinery. 

Comprising  Instructions  for  the  Execution  of  various  Works  in  Iron  in  the 
Fitting-Shop,  Foundry,  and  Boiler-Yard.  By  FRANCIS  CAMPIN,  C.E.  3/Q 
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Elementary  engineering : 

A  Manual  for  Young  Marine  Engineers  and  Apprentices.  In  the  Form  of 
Questions  and  Answers  on  Metals,  Alloys,  Strength  of  Materials,  &c. 
By  J.  S.  BREWER.  Fifth  Edition 1/6 

Power  in  Motion: 

Horse-power  Motion,  Toothed-Wheel  Gearing,  Long  and  Short  Driving 
Bands,  Angular  Forces,  &c.  By  JAMES  ARMOUR,  C.E.  Third  Edition  2/0 

Iron  and  Heat, 

Exhibiting  the  Principles  concerned  in  the  Construction  of  Iron  Beams, 
Pillars,  and  Girders.  By  J.  ARMOUR,  C.E 2/6 

Practical  Mechanism, 

And  Machine  Tools.  By  T.  BAKER,  C.E.  With  Remarks  on  Tools  and 
Machinery,  by  J.  NASMYTH,  C.E 2/6 

Mechanics : 

Being  a  concise  Exposition  of  the  General  Principles  of  Mechanical  Science, 
and  their  Applications.  By  CHARLES  TOMLINSON,  F.R.S.  .  .1/6 

Cranes  (The  Construction  of), 

And  other  Machinery  for  Raising  Heavy  Bodies  for  the  Erection  of  Build- 
ings, &c.  By  JOSEPH  GLYNN,  F.R.S 1/6 


NAVIGATION,    SHIPBUILDING,    ETC. 
The  Sailor's  Sea  Book: 

A  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  Navigation.  By  JAMES  GREENWOOD,  B.A. 
With  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Coloured  Plates.  New  and  enlarged 
Edition.  By  W.  H.  ROSSER 2/6 

Practical  Navigation. 

Consisting  of  THE  SAILOR'S  SEA-BOOK,  by  JAMES  GREENWOOD  and  W.  H. 
ROSSER  ;  together  with  Mathematical  and  Nautical  Tables  for  the  Working 
of  the  Problems,  by  HENRY  LAW,  C.E.,  and  Prof.  J.  R.  YOUNG  .  J/Q 

Navigation  and  Nautical   Astronomy, 

In  Theory  and  Practice.     By  Prof.  J.  R.  YOUNG.     New  Edition.     2/6 

Mathematical  Tables, 

For  Trigonometrical,  Astronomical,  and  Nautical  Calculations  ;  to  which  is 
prefixed  a  Treatise  on  Logarithms.  By  H.  LAW,  C.E.  Together  with  a 
Series  of  Tables  for  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy.  By  Professor  J. 
R.  YOUNG.  New  Edition 4/0 

Masting,  Mast-Making,  and  Rigging  of  Ships. 

Also  Tables  of  Spars,  Rigging,  Blocks ;  Chain,  Wire,  and  Hemp  Ropes, 
&c.,  relative  to  every  class  of  vessels.  By  ROBERT  KIPPING,  N.A.  .  2/O 

Sails  and  Sail-Making. 

With  Draughting,  and  the  Centre  of  Effort  of  the  Sails.  By  ROBERT 
KIPPING,  N.A 2/6 

Marine  Engines  and  Steam  Vessels. 

By  R.  MURRAY,  C.E.  Eighth  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  Addi- 
tions by  the  Author  and  by  GEORGE  CARLISLE,  C.E.  .  .  .  4/6 

Naval  Architecture : 

An  Exposition  of  Elementary  Principles.     By  JAMES  PEAKE    .        .     3/6 

Ships  for  Ocean  and  River  Service, 

Principles  of  the  Construction  of.     By  HAKON  A.  SOMMERFELDT  .     1/Q 

Atlas  of  Engravings 

To  Illustrate  the  above.  Twelve  large  folding  Plates.  Royal  410,  cloth     7/6 

The  Forms  of  Ships  and  Boats. 

By  W.  BLAND.  Tenth  Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations  and 
Models 
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ARCHITECTURE   AND    THE 

BUILDING    ARTS. 
Constructional  Iron  and  Steel  Work, 

As   apolied   to    Public,    Private,  and    Domestic    Buildings.     By    FRANCIS 
CAMPIN,  C.E  ............     3/6 

Building  Estates  : 

A  Treatise  on  the  Development,  Sale.  Purchase,  and  Management  of  Build- 
ing Land.     By  F.  MAITLAND.     Third  Edition   .....     2/O 

The  Science  of  Building  : 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Construction.     By  E.  WYND- 
HAM  TARN,  M.A.  Lond.     Fourth  Edition  ......     3/6 

The  Art  of  Building  : 

General  Principles  of  Construction,  Strength,  and  Use  of  Materials,  Working 
Drawings,  Specifications,  &c.     By  EDWARD  DOBSON,  M.R.I.B.A.  .     2/O 

A  Book  on  Building, 

Civil  and  Ecclesiastical.     By  Sir  EDMUND  BECKETT,   Q.C.  (Lord  GRIM- 
THORPE).     Second  Edition   .........     4/6 

Dwelling-Houses  (The  Erection  of), 

Illustrated  bya  Perspective  View,  Plans,  and  Sections  of  a  Pair  of  Villas,  with 
Specification,  Quantities,  and  Estimates.   By  S.  H.  BROOKS,  Architect     2/6 

Cottage  Building. 

By  C.  BRUCF.  ALLEN.     Twelfth   Edition,   with  Chapter  on  Economic  Cot- 
tages for  Allotments,  by  E.  E.  ALLEN,  C.E  ......     2/O 

Acoustics  in  Relation  to  Architecture  and  Building: 

The  Laws  of  Sound  as  applied-  to  the  Arrangement  of  Buildings.     By  Pro- 
fessor T.  ROGER  SMITH,  F.R.I.  B.A.     New  Edition,  Revised    .        .      1/6 

The  Rudiments  of  Practical  Bricklaying. 

of  Bricklaying;  Arch  Drawing,  Cutting, 
Pointing  ;  Paving,  Tiling,  &c.     By  ADAM  HAMMOND.     With  68  Woodcuts 


General  Principles  of  Bricklaying;  Arch  Drawing,  Cutting,  and  Setting; 

dcuts 
1/6 


The  Art  of  Practical  Brick  Cutting  and  Setting. 

By  ADAM  HAMMOND.     With  90  Engravings       .....      1/6 

Brickwork  : 

A  Practical  Treatise,  embodying  the  General  and  Higher  Principles  of 
Bricklaying,  Cutting  and  Setting  ;  with  the  Application  of  Geometry  to  Roof 
Tiling,  &c.  By  F.  WALKER  ........  1/6 

Bricks  and  Tiles, 

Rudimentary  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of;  containing  an  Outline  of  the 
Principles  of  Brickmaking.  By  E.  DOBSON,  M.R.I.  B.A.  Additions  by 
C.  TOMLINSON,  F.R.S.  Illustrated  .......  3/0 

The  Practical  Brick  and  Tile  Book. 

Comprising:  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKING,  by  E.  DOBSON,  M.lNST.C.E.; 
Practical  BRICKLAYING,  by  A.  HAMMOND;  BRICK-CUTTING  AND  SETTING, 
by  A.  HAMMOND.  550  pp.  with  270  Illustrations,  half-bound  .  .  6/0 

Carpentry  and  Joinery  — 

THE  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  OF  CARPENTRY.  Chiefly  composed  from  the 
Standard  Work  of  THOMAS  TREDGOLD,  C.E.  With  Additions,  and  TREATISE 
ON  JOINERY,  by  E.  W.  TARN,  M.A.  Eighth  Edition  .  .  .  3/6 

Carpentry  and  Joinery  —  Atlas 

Of  35  Plates  to  accompany  and  Illustrate  the  foregoing  book.  With 
Descriptive  Letterpress.  410  ........  6/0 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Handrailing ; 

Showing  New  and  Simple  Methods.  By  GEO.  COLLINGS.  Third  Edition, 
including  a  TREATISE  ON  STAIRBUILDING.  With  Plates  .  .  .  2/6 

Circular  Work  in  Carpentry  and  Joinery. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Circular  \Vork  of  Single  and  Double  Curvature. 
By  GEORGE  COLLINGS.  Third  Edition 2/6 

Roof  Carpentry : 

Practical  Lessons  in  the  Framing  of  Wood  Roofs.  For  the  Use  of  Working 
Carpenters.  By  GEO.  COLLINGS 2/0 

The  Construction  of  Roofs  of  Wood  and  Iron; 

Deduced  chiefly  from  the  Works  of  Robison,  Tredgold,  and  Humber.  By 
E.  WYNDHAM  TARN,  M.A.,  Architect.  Fourth  Edition  .  .  .1/6 

by 

By  WYVILL  J.  CHRISTY,  Architect.     With  160  Woodcuts         .        .     3/0 

Shoring 

And  its  Application  :  A  Handbook  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  GEORGE 
H.  BLAGROVE.  With  31  Illustrations 1/6 

The    Timber    Importer's,    Timber    Merchant's,    and 
Builder's  Standard  Guide. 

By  R.  E.  GRANDY 2/0 

Plumbing : 

A  Text-Book  to  the  Practice  of  the  Art  or  Craft  of  the  Plumber.  With 
Chapters  upon  House  Drainage  and  Ventilation.  By  WM.  PATON  BUCHAN. 
Ninth  Edition,  with  512  Illustrations 3/6 

Ventilation : 

A  Text  Book  to  the  Practice  of  the  Art  of  Ventilating  Buildings.  By  W.  P. 
BUCHAN,  R.P.,  Author  of  "  Plumbing,"  &c.  With  170  Illustrations  3/6 

The  Practical  Plasterer: 

A  Compendium  of  Plain  and  Ornamental  Plaster  Work.  By  W.  KEMP     2/0 

House  Painting,  Graining,  Marbling,  &  Sign  Writing. 

With  a  Course  of  Elementary  Drawing,  and  a  Collection  of  Useful  Receipts. 
By  ELLIS  A.  DAVIDSON.     Eighth  Edition.     Coloured  Plates    .         .     5/0 
***  The  above,  in  cloth,  boards,  strongly  bound,  6/0 

A  Grammar  of  Colouring, 

Applied  to  Decorative  Painting  and  the  Arts.  By  GEORGE  FIELD.  New 
Edition,  enlarged,  by  ELLIS  A.  DAVIDSON.  With  Coloured  Plates  .  3/Q 

Elementary  Decoration 

As  applied  to  Dwelling  Houses,  &c.  By  JAMES  W.  FACEY.   Illustrated     2/0 

Practical  House  Decoration. 

A  Guide  to  the  Art  of  Ornamental  Painting,  the  Arrangement  of  Colours  in 
Apartments,  and  the  Principles  of  Decorative  Design.  By  JAMES  W.  FACEY 

2/6 

%*   The  last  two  Works  in  One  handsome  Vol.,  half-bound,  entitled  "  HOUSE 
DECORATION,  ELEMENTARY  AND  PRACTICAL,"  price  5/O- 

Portland  Cement  for  Users. 

By  HENRY  FAIJA,  A.M.Inst.C.E.     Third  Edition,  Corrected  .         .     2/0 

Limes,    Cements,  Mortars,  Concretes,    Mastics,    Plas- 
tering, &c. 

By  G.  R.  BURNELL    C.E.     Fifteenth  Edition   .        .        .        .         .1/6 
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Masonry  and   Stone-Cutting. 

The  Principles  of  Masonic  Projection  and  their  application  to  Construction. 
By  EDWARD  DOBSON,  M.R.I.B.A 2/6 

Arches,  Piers,   Buttresses,  &c. : 

Experimental  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Construction.      By  W.  BLAND. 

1  /6 
Quantities  and   Measurements, 

In  Bricklayers',  Masons',  Plasterers',  Plumbers',  Painters',  Paperhangers', 
Gilders',  Smiths',  Carpenters'  and  Joiners' Work.  By  A.  C.  BEATON.  1  /6 

The   Complete   Measurer: 

Setting  forth  the  Measurement  of  Boards,  Glass,  Timber  and  Stone.  By  R. 
HORTON.  Sixth  Edition 4/0 

Guide  to  Superficial  Measurement : 

Tables  calculated  from  i  to  200  inches  in  length,  by  i  to  108  inches  in 
breadth.  For  the  use  of  Architects,  Surveyors,  Engineers,  Timber  Mer- 
chants, Builders,  &c.  By  JAMES  HAWKINGS.  Fifth  Edition  .  .  3/6 

Light: 

An  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Optics.  For  the  Use  of  Students  of  Archi- 
tecture, Engineering,  and  other  Applied  Sciences.  By  E.  \V.  TARN, 

M.A.    .     .     .     .     .     .     .     .     .     .     :     .     .1/6 

Hints  to  Young  Architects. 

By  GEORGE  WIGHTWICK,  Architect.  Sixth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged 
by  G.  HUSKISSON  GUILLAUME,  Architect 3/6 

Architecture— Orders : 

The  Orders  and  their  /Esthetic  Principles.    By  W.  H.  LEEDS.    Illustrated. 

1/6 
Architecture — Styles : 

The    History  and  Description  of  the   Styles  of  Architecture   of  Various 
'     Countries,  from  the  Earliest  Period.     By  T.  TALBOT  BURY      .        .     2/0 
%*  ORDERS  AND  STYLES  OF  ARCHITECTURE,  in  One  Vol.,  3/6- 

Architecture— Design : 

The  Principles  of  Design  in  Architecture,  as  deducible  from  Nature  and 
exemplified  in  the  Works  of  the  Greek  and  Gothic  Architects.  By  EDW. 

LACY  GARBETT,  Architect.     Illustrated 2/6 

***   The  three  preceding  Works  in  One  handsome  Vol.,  /talf-bounJ,   entitled 
"MODERN  ARCHITECTURE," price  6/0- 

Perspective  for  Beginners. 

Adapted  to  Young  Students  and  Amateurs  in  Architecture,  Painting,  &c. 
By  GEORGE  PYNE 2/0 

Architectural   Modelling   in   Paper. 

By  T.  A.  RICHARDSON.     With  Illustrations,  engraved  by  O.  JEWITT     1  /6 

Glass  Staining,  and  the  Art  of  Painting  on  Glass. 

From  the  German  of  Dr.  GESSEKT  and  EMANUEL  OTTO  FROMBERG.  With 
an  Appendix  on  THE  ART  OF  ENAMELLING 2/6 

Yitruvius— The  Architecture  of. 

In   Ten   Books.     Translated   from   the   Latin  by  JOSEPH  GWILT,   F.S.A., 

F.R.A.S.     With  23  Plates 5/0 

N.B. — This  is  the  only  Edition  of  VnKWius  procurable  at  a  moderate  price. 

Grecian    Architecture, 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Beauty  in.  With  an  Historical  View  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Art  in  Greece.  By  the  EARL  OF  ABERDEEN.  1 /Q 

%*  The  two  preceding  Works  in  One  handsome  Vol.,  half -bound,  entitled 
"ANCIENT  ARCHITECTURE,"  price  6/0- 
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INDUSTRIAL   AND    USEFUL    ARTS. 
Cements,  Pastes,  Glues,  and  Gums. 

A  Guide  to  the  Manufacture  and  Application  of  Agglutinants.  With  900 
Recipes  and  Formulae.  By  H.  C.  STANDAGE 2/0 

Clocks,  Watches,  and  Bells  for  Public  Purposes. 

A  Rudimentary  Treatise.  By  EDMUND  BECKETT,  LORD  GRIMTHORPE, 
LL.D.,  K.C.,  F.R.A.S.  Eighth  Edition,  with  new  List  of  Great  Bells  and 
an  Appendix  on  Weathercocks.  {Just published.  4/6 

***  The  above,  handsomely  bound,  cloth  boards,  5/6- 

Electro-Metallurgy, 

Practically  Treated.     By  ALEXANDER  WATT.     Tenth  Edition          .     3/6 

The  Goldsmith's  Handbook. 

Containing  full  Instructions  in  the  Art  of  Alloying,  Melting,  Reducing, 
Colouring,  Collecting  and  Refining,  Recovery  of  Waste,  Solders,  Enamels, 
&c.,  &c.  By  GEORGE  E.  GEE.  Sixth  Edition 3/O 

The  Silversmith's  Handbook, 

On  the  same  plan  as  the  GOLDSMITH'S  HANDBOOK.    By  G.  E.  GER.     3/0 
***  The  last  two  Works,  in  One  hanasotne  Vol.,  half-bound,  T/O- 

The  Hall-Marking  of    Jewellery. 

Comprising  an  account  of  all  the  different  Assay  Towns  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  with  the  Stamps  and  Laws  relating  to  the  Standards  and  Hall 
Marks  at  the  various  Assay  Offices.  By  GEORGE  E.  GEE  .  .  3/O 

French    Polishing  and   Enamelling. 

Numerous  Recipes  for  making  Polishes,  Varnishes,  &c.     By  R.  BITMEAD. 

1/6 
Practical  Organ  Building. 

By  W.  E.  DICKSON,  M.A.    Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  Additions    2/6 

Coach-Building : 

A  Practical  Treatise.    By  JAMES  W.  BURGESS.    With  57  Illustrations     2/6 

The  Cabinet-Maker's  Guide 

To  the  Entire  Construction  of  Cabinet-Work.     By  R.  BITMEAD        .     2/6 

The  Brass  Founder's  Manual: 

Instructions  for  Modelling,  Pattern  Making,  &c.     By  W.  GRAHAM  .     2/0 

The  Sheet-Metal  Worker's   Guide. 

For  Tinsmiths,  Coppersmiths,  Zincworkers,  &c.  By  W.  J.  E.  CRANE.      1  /6 

Sewing  Machinery: 

Its  Construction,  History,  &c.     By  J.  W.  URQUHART,  C.E.     .         .     2/0 

Gas  Fitting: 

A  Practical  Handbook.     By  JOHN  BLACK.     New  Edition         .        .     2/6 

Construction  of  Door  Locks. 

From  the  Papers  of  A.  C.  HOBBS.    Edited  by  C.  TOMLINSON,  F.R.S.     2/3 

The    Model    Locomotive    Engineer,    Fireman,    and 
Engine-Boy. 

By  MICHAEL  REYNOLDS 3/6 

The  Art  of  Letter  Painting  made  Easy. 

By  J.  G.  BAUENOCH.     With  12  full-page  Engravings  of  Examples   .      "J  /6 

The   Art  of  Boot  and   Shoemaking. 

Measurement,  Last-fitting,  Cutting-out,  Closing,  &c.     By  J.  B.  LENO.     2/0 

Mechanical  Dentistry: 

13y  CHARLES  HUNTER.     Fourth  Edition 3/0 

Wood  Engraving: 

A  Practical  and  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Art.     By  W.  N.  BROWN    .      1  /6 

Laundry  Management. 

A  Handbook  for  Use  in  Private  and  Public  Laundries        .         .         -2/0 
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AGRICULTURE,    GARDENING,   ETC. 
Draining  and  Embanking: 

A  Practical  Treatise.     By  Prof.  JOHN  SCOTT.     With  68  Illustrations     1  /& 

Irrigation  and  Water  Supply: 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Water  Meadows,  Sewage  Irrigation,  Warping,  &c.  ; 
on  the  Construction  of  Wells,  Ponds,  Reservoirs,  £c.  By  Prof.  JOHN 
SCOTT.  With  34  Illustrations  ........  1/6 

Farm  Roads,  Fences,  and  Gates: 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Roads,  Tramways,  and  Waterways  of  the 
Farm  ;  the  Principles  of  Enclosures  ;  and  the  difftrent  kinds  of  Fences, 
Gates,  and  Stiles.  By  Prof.  JOHN  SCOTT.  With  75  Illustrations  .  1  /Q 

Farm  Buildings  : 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Buildings  necessary  for  various  kinds  of  Farms, 
their  Arrangement  and  Construction,  wiih  Plans  and  Estimates.  By  Prof. 
JOHN  SCOTT,  With  105  Illustrations  .......  2/0 

Barn  Implements  and  Machines  : 

Treating  of  the  Application  of  Power  and  Machines  used  in  the  Threshing- 
barn,  Stockyard,  Dairy,  &c.  By  Prof.  J.  SCOTT.  With  123  Illustrations. 

2/0 
Field  Implements  and  Machines  : 

With  Principles  and  Details  of  Construction  and  Points  of  Excellence,  their 
Management,  &c.  By  Prof.  JOHN  SCOTT.  With  138  Illustrations  .  2/O 

Agricultural  Surveying  : 

A  Treatise  on  Land 
for  Valuing  Estates. 

Farm  Engineering. 


A  Treatise  on  Land  Surveying,  Levelling,  and  Setting-out  ;  with  Directions 
By  Prof.  J.  SCOTT.     With  62  Illustrations        .      1  / 


By  Professor  JOHN  SCOTT.     Comprising  the  above  Seven  Volumes  in  One, 
i,  150  pages,  and  over  600  Illustrations.     Half-bound    ...          *|  2/O 

Outlines  of  Farm  Management. 

Treating  of  the   General   Work   of  the   Farm  ;    Stock  ;    Contract  Work  ; 
Labour,  &c.     By  R.  SCOTT  BURN         .......     2/6 

Outlines  of  Landed  Estates  Management. 

Treating  of  the  Varieties  of  Lands,  Methods  of  Farming,  Setting-out  of 
Farms,  Roads,  Fences,  Gates,  Drainage,  &c.     By  R.  SCOTT  BURN  .     2/6 

Boils,  Manures,  and  Crops. 

(Vol.  I.  OUTLINES  OP  MODERN  FARMING.)    By  R.  SCOTT  BURN  .     2/0 

Farming  and  Farming  Economy. 

(Vol.  II.  OUTLINES  OF  MODERN  FARMING.)    By  R.  SCOTT  BURN    3/0 

Stock:    Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Horses. 

(Vol.  III.  OUTLINES  OF  MODERN  FARMING.)    By  R.  SCOTT  BURN    2/6 

Dairy,  Pigs,  and  Poultry. 

(Vol.  IV.  OUTLINES  OF  MODERN  FARMING.)    By  R.  SCOTT  BURN    2/0 

Ut'lization  of  Sewage,  Irrigation,   and   Reclamation 
of  Waste  Land. 

(Vol.  V.  OUTLINES  OF  MODERN  FARMING.)    By  R.  SCOTT  BURN  .     2/6 

Outlines  of  Modern  Farming. 

By   R.    SCOTT   BURN.     Consisting   of  the  above    Five  Velumes  in   One, 
1,250  pp.,  profusely  Illustrated,  half-bound    .....         1  2/O 
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Book-keeping  for  Farmers  and  Estate  Owners. 

A  Practical  Treatise,  presenting,  in  Three  Plans,  a  system  adapted  for  all 
classes  of  Farms.  By  J.  M.  WOODMAN.  Fourth  Edition  .  .  2/6 

Ready  Reckoner  for  the  Admeasurement  of  Land. 

By  A.  ARMAN.    Revised  and  extended  by  C.  NORRIS.    Fifth  Edition     2/O 

Miller's,     Corn     Merchant's,     and    Farmer's     Ready 
Reckoner. 

Second  Edition,  revised,  with  a  Price  List  of  Modern  Flour  Mill  Machinery, 
by  W.  S.  MUTTON,  C.E 2/O 

The  Hay  and  Straw  Measurer. 

New  Tables  for  the  Use  of  Auctioneers,  Valuers,  Farmers,  Hay  and  Straw 
Dealers,  &c.  By  JOHN  STKELE 2/O 

Meat  Production. 

A  Manual  for  Producers,  Distributors,  and  Consumers  of  Butchers'  Meat. 
By  JOHN  EWART 2/6 

Sheep : 

The  History,  Structure,  Economy,  and  Diseases  of.  By  W.  C.  SPOONER, 
M.R.V.S.  Fifth  Edition,  with  fine  Engravings  ....  3/6 

Market  and  Kitchen  Gardening. 

By  C.  W.  SHAW,  late  Editor  of  "Gardening  Illustrated"  .        .     3/6 

Kitchen  Gardening  Made  Easy. 

Showing  the  best  means  of  Cultivating  every  known  Vegetable  and  Herb, 
&c.,  with  directions  for  management  all  the  year  round.  By  GEORGE  M.  F. 
GLENNY.  Illustrated 1/6 

Cottage  Gardening  : 

Or  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables  for  Small  Gardens.     By  E.  HOBDAY, 

1/6 

Garden  Receipts. 

Edited  by  CHARLES  W.  QUIN 1/6 

Fruit  Trees, 

The  Scientific  and  Profitable  Culture  of.  From  the  French  of  M.  Du 
BREUIL.  Fifth  Edition,  carefully  Revised  by  GEORGE  GLENNY.  With 
187  Woodcuts 3/6 

The  Tree  Planter  and  Plant  Propagator: 

With  numerous  Illustrations  of  Grafting,  Layering,  Budding,  Implements, 
Houses,  Pits,  &c.  By  SAMUEL  WOOD 2/O 

The  Tree  Pruner : 

A  Practical  Manual  on  the  Pruning  of  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Climbers,  and 
Flowering  Plants.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    By  SAMUEL  WOOD     1/6 
*%*   The  above  Two  Vols.  in  One,  handsomely  half -bound,  price  3/6- 

The  Art  of  Grafting  and  Budding. 

By  CHARLES  BALTET.     With  Illustrations          .        .        .        .        .     2/6 
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MATHEMATICS,    ARITHMETIC,    ETC. 
Descriptive  Geometry, 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  ;  with  a  Theory  of  Shadows  and  of  Perspective, 
extracted  from  the  French  of  G.  MONGE.  To  which  is  added  a  Description 
of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Isometrical  Projection.  By  J.  F.  HEATHER, 
M.A.  With  14  Plates  . 2/O 

Practical  Plane  Geometry : 

Giving  the  Simplest  Modes  of  Constructing  Figures  contained  in  one  Plane 
and  Geometrical  Construction  of  the  Ground.  By  J.  F.  HEATHER,  M.A. 
With  215  Woodcuts 2/0 

Analytical  Geometry  and  Conic  Sections, 

A  Rudimentary  Treatise  on.  By  JAMES  HANN.  A  New  Edition,  re- 
written and  enlarged  by  Professor  J .  R.  YOUNG  ....  2/0 

Euclid  (The  Elements  of). 

With  many  Additional  Propositions  and  Explanatory  Notes ;  to  which  is 
prefixed  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Logic.  By  HENRY  LAW,  C.E.  .  2/6 

%.*  Sold  also  separately,  viz : — 

Euclid.     The  First  Three  Books.     By  HENRY  LAW,  C.E.    .        .        .1/6 
Euclid.     Books  4,  5,  6,  u,  12.     By  HENRY  LAW,  C.E.     .        .        .1/6 

Plane  Trigonometry, 

The  Elements  of.     By  JAMES  HANN 1/6 

Spherical  Trigonometry, 

The  Elements  of.  By  JAMES  HANN.  Revised  by  CHARLES  H.  DOW- 
LING,  C.E 1/0 

%*  Or  with  "  The  Elements  of  Plane  Trigonometry"  in  One  Volume,  26 

Differential  Calculus, 

Elements  of  the.     By  W.  S.  B.  WooLHOUSE,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.       .        .1/6 

Integral  Calculus. 

By  HOMERSHAM  Cox,  B.A, 1/6 

Algebra, 

The  Elements  of.  By  JAMES  HADDON,  M.A.  With  Appendix,  containing 
Miscellaneous  Investigations,  and  a  Collection  of  Problems  .  .  2/0 

A  Key  and  Companion  to  the  Above. 

An  extensive  Repository  of  Solved  Examples  and  Problems  in  Algebra. 
By  J.  R.  YOUNG 1/6 

Commercial  Book-keeping. 

With  Commercial  Phrases  and  Forms  in  English,  French,  Italian,  and 
German.  By  JAMES  HAUDON,  M.A 1/6 

Arithmetic, 

A  Rudimentary  Treatise  on.  With  full  Explanations  of  its  Theoretical 
Principles,  and  numerous  Examples  for  Practice.  For  the  Use  of  Schools 
and  for  Self-Instruction.  By  J.  R.  YOUNG,  late  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  Belfast  College.  Thirteenth  Edition 1/6 

A  Key  to  the  Above. 

By  J.  R.  YOUNG 1/6 

Equational   Arithmetic, 

Applied  to  Questions  of  Interest,  Annuities,  Life  Assurance,  and  General 
Commerce ;  with  various  Tables  by  which  all  Calculations  may  be  greatly 
facilitated.  By  W.  HIPSLEY 1/6 

Arithmetic, 

Rudimentary,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Self-Instruction.  By  JAME-; 
HADDON,  M.A.  Revised  by  ABRAHAM  ARMAN  .  .  .  .1/6 

A  Key  to  the  Above. 

By  A.  ARMAN 1/6 
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Mathematical   Instruments : 

Their   Construction,  Adjustment,    Testing,    and   Use   concisely  Explained. 

By  J.  F.  HEATHER,   M.A.,  of  the  Royal   Military  Academy,  Woolwich. 

Fifteenth     Edition,     Revised,    with     Additions,    by   A.    T.    WALMISLEY, 

M.I.C.E.  Original  Edition,  in  i  vol.,  Illustrated  ....  2/O 
*t*  In  ordering  the  above,  be  careful  to  say  " Original  Edition,"  or  give  the 
number  in  the  Series  (32),  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Enlarged  Edition  in 
3  -vols.  (as  follows) — 

Drawing  and  Measuring   Instruments. 

Including — I.  Instruments  employed  in  Geometrical  and  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing, and  in  the  Construction,  Copying,  and  Measurement  of  Maps  and 
Plans.  II.  Instruments  used  for  the  purposes  of  Accurate  Measurement, 
and  for  Arithmetical  Computations.  By  J.  F.  HEATHER,  M.A.  .  1  /Q 

Optical  Instruments. 

Including  (more  especially)  Telescopes,  Microscopes,  and  Apparatus  for 
producing  copies  of  Maps  and  Pians  by  Photography.  By  J.  F.  HEATHER, 
M.A.  Illustrated 1/6 

Surveying  and   Astronomical    Instruments. 

Including — I.  Instruments  used  for  Determining  the  Geometrical  Features 
of  a  portion  of  Ground.  II.  Instruments  employed  in  Astronomical  Ob- 
servations. ByJ.  F.  HEATHER,  M.A.  Illustrated.  .  .  .1/6 

*+*   The  above  three  volumes  form  an  enlargement  of  the  Author  s  original  ivork, 
"Mathematical  Instruments,"  price  2/0-     (Described  at  top  of  page.) 

Mathematical  Instruments : 

Their  Construction,  Adjustment,  Testing  and  Use.  Comprising  Drawing, 
Measuring,  Optical,  Surveying,  and  Astronomical  Instruments.  By  J.  F. 
HEATHER,  M.A.  Enlarged  Edition,  for  the  most  part  entirely  re-written. 
The  Three  Parts  as  above,  in  One  thick  Volume 4/6 

The  Slide  Rule,  and  How  to  Use  It. 

Containing  full,  easy,  and  simple  Instructions  to  perform  all  Business  Cal- 
culations with  unexampled  rapidity  and  accuracy.  By  CHARLES  HOARE, 
C.E.  With  a  Slide  Rule,  in  tuck  of  cover.  Eighth  Edition  .  .  2/6 

Logarithms. 

With  Mathematical  Tables  for  Trigonometrical,  Astronomical,  and  Nautical 
Calculations.  By  HENRY  LAW,  C.E.  Revised  Edition  .  .  .  3/Q 

Compound  Interest  and  Annuities  (Theory  of). 

With  Tables  of  Logarithms  for  the  more  Difficult  Computations  of  Interest, 
Discount,  Annuities,  &c.,  in  all  their  Applications  and  Uses  for  Mercantile 
and  State  Purposes.  By  FEDOR  THOMAN,  Paris.  Fourth  Edition  .  4/0 

Mathematical  Tables, 

For  Trigonometrical,  Astronomical,  and  Nautical  Calculations  ;  to  which  is 
prefixed  a  Treatise  on  Logarithms.  By  H.  LAW,  C.E.  Together  with  a 
Seiies  of  Tables  for  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy.  By  Professor  J. 
R.  YOUNG.  New  Edition 4/O 

Mathematics, 

As  applied  to  the  Constructive  Arts.  By  FRANCIS  CAMPIN,  C.E.,  &c. 
Third  Edition 3/O 

Astronomy. 

By  the  late  Rev.  ROBERT  MAIN,  F.R.S.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  cor- 
rected to  the  Present  Time.  By  W.  T.  LYNN,  F.R.A.S.  .  .  .  2/O 

Statics  and  Dynamics, 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of.  Embracing  also  a  clear  development  of 
Hydrostatics,  Hydrodynamics,  and  Central  Forces.  By  T.  BAKER,  C.E. 
Fourth  Edition ...1/6 
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BOOKS    OF    REFERENCE   AND 

MISCELLANEOUS    VOLUMES. 

A  Diotionary  of  Painters,  and  Handbook  for  Picture 
Amateurs. 

Being  a  Guide  for  Visitors  to  Public  and  Private  Picture  Galleries,  and  for 
Art-Students,  including  Glossary  of  Terms,  Sketch  of  Principal  Schools  of 
Painting,  &c.  By  PHILIPPE  DARYL,  B. A. 2/6 

Painting  Popularly  Explained. 

By  T.  J.  GULLICK,  Painter,  and  JOHN  TIMES,  F.S.A.  Including  Fresco, 
Oil,  Mosaic,  Water  Colour,  Water-Glass,  Tempera  Encaustic,  Miniature, 
Painting  on  Ivory,  Vellum,  Pottery,  Enamel,  Glass,  &c.  Sixth  Edition  5/0 

A  Dictionary  of  Terms  used  in  Architecture,  Build- 
ing, Engineering,  Mining,  Metallurgy,  Archae- 
ology, the  Fine  Arts,  &c. 

By  JOHN  WEALE.     Sixth  Edition.     Edited  by  R.  HUNT,  F.R.S.     .     5/0 

Music : 

A  Rudimentary  and  Practical  Treatise.  With  numerous  Examples.  By 
CHARLES  CHILD  SPENCER 2/6 

Pianoforte, 

The  Art  of  Playing  the.  With  numerous  Exercises  and  Lessons.  By 
CHARLES  CHILD  SPENCER 1/6 

The  House  Manager. 

A  Guide  to  Housekeeping,  Cookery,  Pickling  and  Preserving,  Household 
Work,  Dairy  Management,  Cellarage  of  Wines,  Home-brewing  and  Wine- 
making,  Gardening,  &c.  By  AN  OLD  HOUSEKEEPER  .  .  3/6 

Manual  of  Domestic  Medicine. 

By  R.  GOODING,  M.D.  Intended  as  a  Family  Guide  in  all  cases  of 
Accident  and  Emergency.  Third  Edition,  carefully  revised  .  .  2/O 

Management  of  Health. 

A  Manual  of  Home  and  Personal  Hygiene.     By  Rev.  JAMES  BAIRD     1  /O 

Natural  Philosophy, 

For  the  Use  of  Beginners.     By  CHARLES  TOMLINSON,  F.R.S.  .        -1/6 

The  Elementary  Principles  of  Electric  Lighting. 

By  ALAN  A.  CAMPBELL  SWINTON,  M.lNsr.C.E.,  M.I.E.E.  Fifth 
Edition [Just  Published  1/6 

The  Electric  Telegraph, 

Its  History  and  Progress.     By  R.  SABINE,  C.E.,  F.S.A.,  &c.    .        .     3/0 

Handbook   of  Field  Fortification. 

By  Major  W.  W.  KNOLLVS,  F.R.G.S.     With  163  Woodcuts     .        .     3/Q 

Logic, 

Pure  and  Applied.     By  S.  H.  EMMENS 1/6 

Locke  on  the  Human   Understanding, 

Selections  from.     With  Notes  by  S.  H.  EMMENS         .        .        .        .1/6 

The  Compendious  Calculator 

(Intuitive  Calculations).  Or  Easy  and  Concise  Methods  of  Performing  the 
various  Arithmetical  Operations  required  in  Commercial  and  Business 
Transactions  ;  together  with  Useful  Tables,  &c.  By  DANIEL  O'GoRMAN. 
Twerty-eighth  Edition,  carefully  revised  by  C.  NORRIS  .  .  .  2/6 
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Measures,  Weights,  and  Moneys  of  all  Nations. 

With  an  Analysis   of  the  Christian,  Hebrew,  and  Mahometan  Calendars. 
By  W.  S.  B.  WOOLHOUSE,  F.R.A.S.,  F.S.S.     Seventh  Edition         .     2/6 

Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue, 

Spoken  and  Written.     With  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Comparative 
Philology.     By  HYDE  CLARKE,  D.C.L.     Fifth  Edition.     .         .         .'1/6 

Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 

As  Spoken  and  Written.      Containing  above  100,000  Words.      By  HYDB 
CLARKE,  D.C.L 3/6 

Composition  and  Punctuation, 

Familiarly  Explained  for  those  who  have  neglected  the  Study  of  Grammar. 
By  JUSTIN  BRENAN.     Nineteenth  Edition. 1/6 

French  Grammar. 

With  Complete  and  Concise  Rules  on  the  Genders  of  French  Nouns.     B 


G.  L.  STRAUSS,  Ph.D. 


By 

1/6 
English-French  Dictionary. 

Comprising  a  large  number  of  Terms  used  in  Engineering,   Mining,  &c. 
By  ALFRED  ELWES 2/0 

French  Dictionary. 

In    two    Parts — I.    French-English.     II.     English- French,    complete     in 
One  Vol 3/0 

French  and  English  Phrase  Book. 

Containing  Introductory  Lessons,  with  Translations,  Vocabularies  of  Words, 
Collection  of  Phrases,  and  Easy  Familiar  Dialogues  ....      1  /6 

German  Grammar. 

Adapted  for  English   Students,    from  Heyse's  Theoretical   and   Practical 
Grammar,  by  Dr.  G.  L.  STRAUSS 1/6 

German  Triglot  Dictionary. 

By  N.  E.  S.  A.   HAMILTON.     Part  I.  German-French-English.     Part  II. 
English-German-French.     Part  III.  French-German-English     .         .     3/0 

German  Triglot  Dictionary. 

(As  above).     Together  with  German  Grammar,  in  One  Volume          .     5/Q 

Italian  Grammar. 

Arranged  in  Twenty  Lessons,  with  Exercises.     By  ALFRED  ELWES.      1  /6 

Italian  Triglot  Dictionary, 

Wherein   the  Genders  of  all  the  Italian  and   French  Nouns  are  care'ully 
noted  down.     By  ALFRED  ELWES.     Vol.1.  Italian-English-French.     2/6 

Italian  Triglot  Dictionary. 

By  ALFRED  ELV.ES.     Vol.  II.  English-French-Italian       .        .        .     2/6 

Italian  Triglot  Dictionary. 

By  ALFRED  ELWES.     Vol.  III.   French-Italian-English     .        .        .     2/6 

Italian  Triglot  Dictionary. 

(AsaboveJ.     In  One  Vol 7/6 

Spanish  Grammar. 

In  a  Simple  and  Practical  Form.  With  Exercises.  By  ALFRED  ELWES     1  /6 

Spanish-English  and  English-Spanish  Dictionary. 

Including  a  large  number  of  Technical  Terms  used  in  Mining,  Engineering, 
&c. ,  with  the  proper  Accents  and  the  Gender  of  every  Noun.     By  ALFRED 

ELWES 4/0 

*f*  Or  -with  the  GRAMMAR,  6/0- 
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Portuguese  Grammar, 

In  a  Simple  and  Practical  Form.  With  Exercises.   By  ALFRED  ELWES.     1  /5 

Portuguese -English     and     English -Portuguese     Dic- 
tionary. 

Including  a  large  number  of  Technical  Terms  used  in  Mining,  Engineering, 
&c.,  with  the  proper  Accents  and  the  Gender  of  every  Noun.     By  ALFRED 

ELWES.     Third  Edition,  revised 5/0 

%*  Or  with  the  GRAMMAR,  7/Q. 

Animal   Physics, 

Handbook  of.     By  DIONYSIUS  LARDNER,   D.C.L.     With  520  Illustrations. 

In  One  Vol.  (732  pages),  cloth  boards 7/6 

***  Sold  also  in  Two  Parts,  as  follows : — 

ANIMAL  PHYSICS.     By  Dr.  LARDNER.     Parti.,    Chapters  I.— VII.     4/Q 
ANIMAL  PHYSICS.     By  Dr.  LARDNER.     Part  II.,  Chapters  VIII.— XVIII. 

3/0 
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MATHEMATICS,    ARITHMETIC,    &c. 

Geometry,  Descriptive.    J.  F.  HEATHER  .        .        .  2/- 

Practical  Plane  Geometry.    J.  F.  HEATHER.        .     .  2/- 

Analytical  Geometry.     J.  HANN  &  J.  R.  YOUNG.        .  2/- 

Geometry.     Part  I.  (Euclid,  Bks.  I.— III.)    H.  LAW  1/6 
Part  II.     (Euclid,  Books  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  XL, 

XII.).     H.  LAW 1/6 

Geometry,  in  i  vol.  (Euclid's  Elements)  .  .  .  .  2/6 
Plane  Trigonometry.  J.  HANN  .  .  .  .1/6 

Spherical  Trigonometry.    J.  HANN      .        .        .     .  i/- 

The  above  2  vols.,  bound  together   ....  2/6 

Differential  Calculus.    W.  S.  B.  WOOLHOUSE        .     .  1/6 

Integral  Calculus.    H.  Cox i/- 

Algebra.    J.  HADDON 2/- 

Key  to  ditto 1/6 

Book-keeping.    J.  HADDON 1/6 

Arithmetic.     J.  R.  YOUNG 1/6 

Key  to  ditto 1/6 

Equational  Arithmetic.     W.  HIPSLEY    .        .        .     .  1/6 

Arithmetic.     J.  HADDON 1/6 

Key  to  ditto 1/6 

Mathematical  Instruments.     HEATHER  &  WALMISLEY  2/- 

Drawing  &  Measuring  Instruments.  J.  F.  HEATHER  1/6 
Optical  Instruments.  J.  F.  HEATHER  .  .  .1/6 
Surveying  &  Astronomical  Instruments.  J.  F. 

HEATHER 1/6 

The  above  3  vols.,  bound  together   .         .         .         .4/6 

Mensuration  and  Measuring.     T.  BAKER     .         .     .  1/6 

Slide  Rule,  &  How  to  Use  it.     C.  HOARE        .        .  2/6 

Measures,  Weights,  &  Moneys.  W.  S.  B.  WOOLHOUSE  2/6 

Logarithms,  Treatise  on,  with  Tables.    H.  LAW  .  3)- 

Compound  Interest  and  Annuities.    F.  THOMAN     .  4/- 

Compendious  Calculator.     D.  O'GORMAN         .        .  2/6 

Mathematics.     F.  CAMPIN 3/- 

Astronomy.     R.  MAIN  &  W.  T.  LYNN  .        .        .        .  2/- 

Statics  and  Dynamics.     T.  BAKER        .        .        .     .  1/6 

Superficial  Measurement.    J.  HAWKINGS         .  ,     .  3/6 
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BUILDING    &   ARCHITECTURE—  eontd. 

Architecture,  Orders.    W.  H.  LEEDS    .        .        .  1/6 

Architecture,  Styles.     T.  T.  BURY      .        .        .  2/- 

The  above  2  vols.,  bound  together        ...  3/6 

Architecture,  Design.    E.  L.  GARBETT       .        .  2/6 

The  above  3  vols.,  bound  together        ...  6/- 

Architectural  Modelling.    T.  A.  T       IRDSON    .  1/6 

Vitruvius'  Architecture.    J.  Gv         A.        .        .  si- 

Grecian  Architecture.    Lord                  f     .        .  i/- 

The  above  2  vols.,  bound                       .         .         .  6/- 

FINE 

Dictionary  of  Painters.                           .        .        .  .     2/6 

Painting,  Fine  Art.    T                            .  TIMES  .  .     5/- 
Grammar  of  Colour'                               ,  A.  DAVIDSON    3/- 

Perspective.    G.  P                I       ^^          .        .  .    2/- 

Glass  Staining  '/Va'^T**^  '    •        .        .  -     2/6 

Music.     C.  C.  f                                  '  Jff   .        .  .2/6 

Pianofort&K                                      iOER,        .        .  .     1/6 


/y  >EFUL    ARTS. 

Gums.     H.  C.  STANDAGE  2/- 

/$'      ^OI>^  CrRIMTHORPE           .  4/6 

//   G.  E.  GEE     .        .        .    .  3/- 

jbk.    G.  E.  GEE         ,        .        .  3/- 

^rsmith's  Handbook.    G.  E.  GEE  7/- 

Maii-markmg  o^jlwellery.     G.  E.  GEE        .        .     .  3/- 

Cabinet-Maka^^Guide.    K.  BIIMEAD        .        .        .  2/6 

Practical  Ongan  Building.     W.  E.  DICKSON          .     .  2/6 
Coach  Building.     J.  W.  BURGESS        .        .        .        .2/6 

Brass  Founder's  Manual.     W.  GRAHAM       .        .     .  2/- 

French  Polishing  and  Enamelling.     R.  BITMEAD   .  1/6 

House  Decoration.    J.  W.  FACEY  .        ....  5/- 

Letter-Painting  Made  Easy.    J.  G.  BADENOCH  .        .  1/6 

Boot  and  Shoemaking.    J.  B.  LENO     .        .        .     .  2/- 

Mechanical  Dentistry.     C.  HUNTER   .        .        .         «  3/- 

Wood  Engraving.     W.  N.  BROWN  .....  1/6 

Laundry  Management         ......  2/- 
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